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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



BBPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HORTICULTUBAL SOCIETY OF 

CHARLESTON, SO. CA. 

The Committee to whom was referred the Treatise entitled "Thb 
SouTSBBir Fakhsk and Maeebt Gabdbneb,*' report: That they have 
given to the Treatise as much attention, as their time and circumstances 
permitted. Without an entire perusal of the work, they have selected 
parts, to which, their attention was particularly directed. They find that 
it furnishes instruction in the all important subject of Manuring, Garden- 
ing, the rearing and management of Fruit trees and Vines ; and is ex- 
tended also to the consideration of Agriculture, the management of the 
Dairy, Cattle, Sheep, Poultry, Bees, &c., accompanied with a useful 
Calendar for the year. 

Embracing so many topics of great interest to the Southerner, they 
were disposed to a favorable view of such a work prepared among our- 
selves. This favorable disposition has not been diminished by a perusal* 
As far as each have examined particular articles, they find them possessed 
of very useful iniormation, and furnishing hints and valuable extracts 
which would not be generally accessible. It is a compilation from 
various writers, with practical observations of his own. In their view, 
the value of the work is enhanced by bemg so prepared, and think the 
community should feel indebted to the author for the diligence he has 
exhibited, in selecting the best things from the best authorities, passing 
them through the crucible of his own mind. They fiirnishing a valuable 
digest on many subjects of great importance to their well being. 

The Committee therefore recommend the Treatise to the favorable 
consideration of the Society. 

Hbnrt R. Frost. 
RoBT. Hume. 
' Jos. F. O'Heae. 

Edwd. BainwelLi Jr* 
E. Gbddinos. 

Charletton, October IZth, 1841. 
At a meeting of the Society, this day the above report was unanimously 
accepted, and ordered to be entered on the minutes. 

JOS. F. 0*HEAR, Secretary. 



LETTER OF PROF. E. GEDDINGS, OF CHARLESTON. 

Charleeton, IZth October^ 1841. 
Mt Dear Sir — As one of the Committee, to which was referred the 
manuscript of ** The Southern Farmer and Market Gardener," by the 
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Horticnltural Society of South-Caroliua, I have examined the same, and 
it affords me pleasure to state, that, as a judicious compilation, enriched 
by your personal experience, by means of which many Taluable princi. 
pies hsYe been adapted to the peculiarities of our Southern latitude, it 
cannot fail to prove useful to your brother Farmers and Gardeners. 

The estimate that I have formed of your labors, induces me to recom- 
mend that you will give them publicity. In adopting this course, I con« 
fidently belicTe you will be snbserTing the interests of many who are 
engaged in the interesting pursuits which oecnpy much of your attention. 
Believe me, very respectAiUy, yours, 

E. OEDDINGS. 

Mr. F. S. Houhb. 



EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO DR. HENRT R. FRO0T, BY AN BMINBNT 
PLANTER OF ST. THOMAS, COOPER BIVESL 

**1 have passed my eye over as many passages of the * Southern 
Farmer and Market Gardener,' as time and circumstances permitted me 
to do ; many of the articles are, I think, valuable, and some of. them 
contain information, in a condensed shape, that it would be difficult to 
procure elsewhere. The article on Indian Com is valuable, and, from' 
some experience, I can say, that the directions for saving and selecting 
the seed, preparing the land, and planting and cultivating it, are correct 
and judicious. 

The article on the Sweet Potato is well put together ; it contains excel* 
lent directions for cultivating this root, and the Farmer will seldom lose 
his crop, by their rotting, who adopts the method of preserving them 
here laid down. 

If I had leisure, I could, and would add much more, but I shall be 
pleased to see those notes published ; they will aid the young planter 
very much, and he who has experience, will be reminded of many things 
worth recollecting, that had escaped him.  

I wish the autb^r much success in his undertaking." 

Yours, dDC. 



PREFACE. 



Europe and, the Northern States of this UnioDy possess 
numerous works on Fanning and Gardening, of which 
many have been widely disseminated throughout the South- 
em States ; their directions, however, are not intended for, 
nor adapted to such a climate as we possess, so that a 
work developing the principles, and pointing out the 
method of their application to the Farming and Gardening 
of the South, and particularly of our low country, has 
been for many years a great desideratum. 

From my first initiatory step in Farming and Gardening, 
I have constantly experienced the want of such a work, 
particularly a monthly Calendar ; and my brother Farmers 
and Gardeners, have frequently expressed their sense of 
the necessity of such a book, and their desire to see such 
a one published. 

This has induced the present publication; for in com- 
piling the " Southern Farmer and Market Gardener," 
my object at first was simply to collect from the most 
approved writers, a few articles of the most importance, 
and by adapting them to our climate, render them useful 
to me as a reference in my practical labours. 

The solicitation of friends, however, induced me to ex- 
tend my views, to all such matters as I supposed would 
be practically useful to my neighbours and acquaintances, 
adding the results of my own limited observations and 
experience ; results which I had always been careful to 
record in my daily journal of Farm and Garden work. 

In giving publicity to my labours, I am actuated alone 
by the desire of furnishing to the Farmer and Market 
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Gardener. a work of practical utility ; my directions are i 

conveyed in practical and simple language, such as may 
be easily understood, and such alone, indeed, as I have at 
my command. My vocation is of the plough, not of the 
pen — I cultivate the fields of nature, not of literature, and 
my works are such as Cyrus pointed out with pride to 
Ltsander — ^''the trees and shrubs which you admire, 
were all planted by my own hand,** 
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ARTICLES. 



1. Manures. 
S. Hot beds. 

3. Protection and shelter. 

4. Destructive, insects, birds^ &c. 

5. Saving and preserving seedfl.' 

6. Sowing seeds. 

7. Soaking seeds. 

8. Transplanting. 

9. Thinning. 

10. Ploughing. 

11. Harrowing. 
13. Rolling. 

13. Mowing. 

14. Hay mdLing. 

15. Sowing small grain. 

16. Breaking up and listing old 

fields. 

17. Barley and rye. 

18. Oats. 

19. Millet. 

fiO. Guinea grass. 

21. Sugar beets and mangel wur^ 

zel. 

22. Ruta baga, or Swedish turnip. 

23. Preserving ruta bagas. 
524. Dale's hybrid turnip. 
S5. Field culture of carrots. 
96. Parsnips. 

27. Jerusalem artichokesi 

28. Swee< potatoes. 

29. Slips. 

30^ Preserving sweet potatoes. 

31. Forwarding sweet potatoes. 

32. Indian corn. 

33. Cow peaa. 

34. Fodder corn. 

35. Guinea corn. 

36. Broom corai 

37. Sunflowers. 

38. Mustard. 

39. Ben^. 

40. Rhubarb. 

41. Arrow root. 

42. Early melons, cucumbers, &c, 

43. Water melons. 



44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
8L 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 



Beana. 

Mushrooms. 

Groundnuts. 

Spring cabbages. 

Herbs. 

Implements, &c. 

Vegetable Calendar for Jan. 
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Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Jun«. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



Orchard or iruit garden. 
Planting fruit seeds and stones. 
Propagation by cuttings, 
do ** slips. 

do ** layers, 

do *** suckers, 

do <* budding and 

grafting. 
Transplanting fruit trees. 
Management oi imported trees. 
Cultivation of fruit trees. 
Pruning orchard and standard 

treee. 
Diseases of fruit trees. 
Insects iqjunous to fruit trees. 
Applesu 
Pears. 
Peaches. 
Apricots. 
Nectarines. 
Plums. 
Cherries. 
Quinces. 
Mulberries. 
Raspberries. 
Strawberries. 
WalAits. 
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ARTICLES. 



87. Figs. 
' 88. Grapes. 

89. Orangei. 

90. PomgranatOB. 

91. Olivea. 

93. Breeding cattle. 

93. Calvee. 

94. Ozeo. « 

95. Milch cows. 

96. Plan for keeping milch cows. 

97. The dairy. 

98. Hogs. 

99. Bacon. 

100. Sheep. 

101. Goats. 
lOd. Rabbits. 



103. Fowls. 

104. Buildings, dec, for breeding 

poultry. 

105. Choice and treatment of breed. 

ing stock. 

106. Capons. 

107. Tarkeys. 

108. Guinea fowls. 

109. Pea cooks. 

110. Ducks. 

111. Geese. 

112. Pigeons. 

113. Bees. 

114. Farm horses. 

115. Useful tables. 

116. Useful receipts. 
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AND 



MARKET GARDENEB. 



Art. I.— manures. 

1. " To render his farm-stock profitable in meat, milk, and 
wool, every farmer knows he must provide for them an abun- 
dance of wholesome food, as he must be aware that it is this 
food which makes his meat, milk, and wool, and gives the 
ultimate profits. And he takes care, if he is a good manager, 
so to economise his food as to yield him the greatest return in 
these products. We should think him very improvident, who, 
instead of feeding out roots and forage to his stock should 
throw them away, or let them spoil for want of a little care, or 
permit them to be consumed by his neighbour's stock. 

"Let these remarks be applied to our plants. Our farm- 
crops, like our farm-stock, must be fed, if we would make them 
profitable to us ; and the former like the latter, will be profita- 
ble precisely in proportion to the food we give them, and the 
judicious care with which we give it. 

2. "The vegetable lives and thrives upon animal and veg- 
etable matters, after they have become useless to the animal, 
and are reduced, by decomposition, to a liquid or gaseous state. 
Every substance that has once belonged to an animal, has 
previously been a vegetable ; and every substance that has 
been a vegetable, whether it be found in a solid, liquid 6r seri- 
form state, is convertible into living plants. So it is as impor- 
tant, iji good fanning, to economise dung, or whatever will 
make dung, and judiciously to feed it to crops, as it is to hus- 
band well the hay and grain of the farm, destined to feed and 
fatten the cattle. 

3. "Both the animal and the plant exhaust the food 
which nourishes them, and if we would keep the animal fat, or 
the soil fertile, we must continue to replenish the food. 

1 
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" The farmer, therefore, who wastes a load of manure, is as 
reckless and improvident, as he who throws away a hushel of 
com." — BueVs Farmer's Companion, 

4. " Without manure, it is impossible to keep up a supply of 
good vegetables from any garden or farm ; successionai crop- 
pings must exhaust the best soil, and in time make it the poor- 
est. How necessary then is it, that the farmer or gardener 
should attend particularly to this important branch of his 
business. 

6. " No farmer can imagine, that has not tried the experi- 
ment, what a prodigious quantity of rich, vegetable, and fibrous 
earth, may be collected from comers and by-places which lie 
out of the way of cultivation, and which from their retired 
position, have perhaps never so much as attracted his notice. 
All such refuse stuff, and fibrous earth and weeds, by being 
conveyed to his bam yard, at intervals, during the fall and 
winter, and judiciously combined with its contents, will be 
c<mverted into a rich, fertilizing, and durable manure*, merely 
by absorbing and retaining that excess of putrescent fluids and 
effluvia, which is otherwise lost by filtration and evaporatioti ; 
that is, by soaking away and drying up." — Farmer's Cabinet 

6. " Many take an honest pride in being able to say, I have 
raised so many bushels of com, or so many tons of hay ; now 
to be able to say, I have made five hundred loads of manure, is 
just as much a matter of boasting, for manure will make com 
and hay and other valuable products, if it be only judiciously 
applied." — Yankee Farmer, 

7. The proper course for a farmer to pursue in order to 
economise and make the most of his manure, is never to allow 
it to be in any situation, in which its gaseous or liquid products 
can escape into the atmosphere, or soak into the earth not 
designed for cultivation. Should manure be carted and put in 
heaps about a field where it must remain any length of time 
exposed befcNte it js used, it should be covered with earth four 
or five inches deep, which will imbibe and retain all the efflu- 
via (that otherwise would be dissipated and lost)- and render it 
ao excellent manure. 

Farmers and market gardeners^ io the vicinity of cities, who 
daily bring from thence eart4oads of manuio, depositing it in 
one or more large heaps about the farm, there to lie until it is 
reduced to Che state called short muck^ (in which etatie it is 
most generally used by them) ix>t only lose a large quantity ^ 
valuable fluid, but likewise gaseoiie matter; ae muob so, thM 
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the dung is redutsed one half in weight and value. This is cer* 
tainly slovenly and wasteful, and should not be pennitted. 

8. The best method I know is as follows. Let the manure 
which is brought on one day, be carefully covered with a load 
of good mould, or earth, taken from a field under regular cul- 
ture, {but be careful that it is entirely free from nut grass, that 
bane of all gardeners, in this vicinity) continue to do this every 
time manure is added to the heap, putting it into long heaps 
or beds, and raising it in the centre, like a potatoe-cellar, to 
allow the rains torun off easily ; as soon as one end is of suffi- 
cient height, say from five to ten feet, let it be covered five or 
six inches deep with earth, or what is much better, mould, or 
mud, taken out of old ditches or ponds. 

9. In "Letters of Agricola, by John Young, Esq." he ob- 
serves^ " simple earth although excellent fot bottoming and 
strewing.oVer the pit dug near the bam, is of all materials, the 
most unprofitable in compost dunghils. A matted sward 
thickly entangled with roots, or mud dragged from the bottom 
of bogscHT ditches, and replete with aquatic plants, are clearly 
preferable on this account, that besides bringing earth to the 
composition, they supply a large proportion of vegetable matter. 
Whenever the soil must be carted to the heap, it is much better 
to lay out the expense in transporting these enriching materi- 
als; because they will not only equally absorb and retain the 
evaporating gasses, but greatly augment the quantity of 
manure." 

10. "A strongly dunged field after being ploughed, sown 
and harrowed, sends forth a healthful and refreshing smell; 
a proof that all the putrid vapors which otherwise would 
annoy us, are absorbed and retained for the nutrition of the 
crop. It. is on this account that the poorest earth can be 
enriched in a very high degree by mere exposure to the gasses 
of putrifaction." — Complete Farmer, 

11. The hog, sheep, and cattle pens should be littered at 
short intervals with leaves, com stalks, salt-marsh and rushes, 
straw, &c., and where they are not protected by a shed, should 
be cleaned out often and the contents thrown into heaps of the 
foregoing description. 

12. Horses, cattle, dogs, sheep, poultry, ^(;. that have died 
accidentally, should be covered with five or six times their bulk 
of soil, first covering the carcass with a coat of unleached 
ashes (quicklime is better) and by mixing a little fresh quick- 
lime with it at the time of its removal, it will destroy all bad 
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smell arising there-from, and will give you a quantity of 
excellent manure. 

13. Rye, oats, cow peds and even weeds before they seed^ 
are very enriching if ploughed in, when in a green state. 
They are excellent manures for sweet potatoes and melons. 

14. Urine is a very powerful and efficacious manure when 
used fresh, mixed with solid matter, or diluted with water. 
It is lessened in value, but its good qualities are not entirely 
lost by putrescence. 

15. Hogs hair. — This is an excellent manure, particularly 
for the Irish potatoe. Put a pinch (that is as much as you 
can take up between your thumb and fore-finger) on each set, 
and then cover with earth. 

^6. Crushed bones. — ^Collect all the old bones that may be 
found, crush them with an axe or mallet into small* pieces, 
the smaller the better. 

17. Horn and the shavings and trimmings of horses hoofs, 
are superior to crushed bones, and very durable in its effects. 

18. Refuse of skin^ and leather, ploughed in the soil, ope* 
rates for a considerable time. 

. 19. Burnt straw, is said to be a manure that will insure a 
crop of turnips. 

20. Soot is a very powerful manure and requires no prepa- 
ration. 

21. Coal and wood ashes is much used by Northern mar- 
ket gardeners, and English farmers. Bridgeman says, " It is 
an acknowledged fact, that the poor of Europe are cheaper 
and better supplied with fuel, than those of this country {in 
cities and towns.) This arises, in a great measure, from the 
circumstance of ashes being held in high estimation by agri- 
culturists ; they are consequently a saleable article in their 
large towns and cities, at a price in some instances to half the 
cost of a winter's fuel. A bushel kept dry and clean, is 
equal to a cart-load that has been exposed to all kinds of 
weather." 

22. Pigeorlsdung is highly recommended as a'fine ingredi- 
ent in a compost, made with road dirt, for melons and cucum- 
bers. 

23. The dung of domestic fowls di^Y^Od^che^ very ntKtlj in 

quality to pigeon's dung. 

24. Rabbit^ s dung has been used with great success as a 
manure ; so much so, that it has been found profitable for 
market gardeners to keep them for the sake of their dung and 
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to have the hutches constructed in subservience to the object 
of accumulating it without waste. Rabbits dung should be used 
fresh and not be fermented. — See Art.* 102 : parag. 966. 

25. Night soil or human manure. — In whatsoever state used 
is a very powerful manure. The disagreeable smell of night 
soil may be removed by mixing it with quicklime ; and if 
exposed to^he atmosphere in thin layers, and strewed over 
with quicklime — ^in fine weg-ther, it speedily dries and is easily 
pulverised. When dried and pulverised, it is called Poudrette, 
In Paris and London it is manufactured in large quantities, (by 
incorporated companies) put up in barrels, and exported to van- 
ous parts of Europe and the West Indies. In its effects the 
first year, no manure can compete with it ; in the second year, 
the benefits from it are much diminished, and the third year 
nearly disappear. 

26 Street and road dirt and the sweepings of houses. — The 
dirt from streets and high-roads are greatly enriched by the 
droppings of cattle and horses ; their constitution varies, but ]A 
all cases they refresh and strengthen the soil. Thbse manures 
are very good for melons. 

27. Black mud from ponds and old ditches is an excellent 
garden manure ; and when well mixed with one third old 
stable manure, is the best for strawberries. Swamp muck 
ploughed in for a crop of crab-grass to make hay, is excellent 

28. Marsh or salt mud, when used in a compost, is an 
excellent manure, and ranks high in the Southern States. 

29. Salt marsh and rushes are generally used for littering 
stables and pens for farm stock, but may be put in heaps until 
well rotted and then used for making composts, in which, they 
are two of the most valuable ingredients, It may also be 
ploughed in or listed under separately. 

30. Salt. — This has been highly recommended as a manure, 
but very little is yet made use of in the Southern States. The 
garden may be greatly benefitted by a judicious use of com- 
mon salt, and our farmers should try some experiments with it. 

3K Com stalks.^^^^ That the com stalk is of some value by 
Itself for manure, there is no doubt, as it is a vegetable sub- 
stance; but turned in or spread on the soil in its natural state, 
it would rank low in the scale of vegetable manures. In the 
farm pens com stalks hauled in from time to time in the 
winter season and trampled by cattle, become, saturated with 
the urine and more fluid dung ; and in this way a single light 
load of com stalks may be converted into several loads of rich 

1* 
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manure. The pith absorbs fluids like a sponge and in a grea- 
ter degree than straw or leaves." 

32. Composts may be made as follows, viz : a layer of marsh 
mud, then a layer of marsh or rushes, then cow-pen or stable 
litter, then cotton seeds ; cover the whole with swamp, pond oi 
ditch mud, let it lie for eight or ten months, and when ready to 
use it, cut down in slices from top to bottom, and mix well 
together. 

33. " Liquid Manures are highly approved of by many cul- 
tivators, and especially by Knight. They are formed by 
infusing rich dungs, as those of fowls, sheep, pigs, &c. or blood, 
in three or four times their bulk of water ; and the application 
of the extract so procured, is made at the usual seasons of 
watering, taking care to apply it only to the roots. Knight 
applies this mode of manuring chiefly to plants in pots, and is 
convinced, from experience, that trees and shrubs may grow 
and bear fruit in very small pots, if abundantly supplied with 
nourishment in this manner." — Hort. Trans, 

34. "For some plants, as the vine, cauliflower, cucumbers 
and others, which gardeners consider as gross-feeders, liquid 
manures may be appliedr during their full vigour of growth; 
but the practice, we think, would be dangerous ; if so applied 
to culinary or fruit-bearing plants in general, as producing too 
great excitement." — Squibb, 



Art. II.— hot BEDS. 



35. The ambition of all good gardeners is to excel in the 
production of earltf vegetables ; to succeed in this, it is neces- 
sary to provide hot beds, protecting frames, &c. 

36. Large frames for market gardeners " ought to be made 
of one and a half or two inch plank, of the best yellow pine, 
nine feet two inches long, four feet ten inches wide, as high 
again in the back as front i. e. from eighteen inches to thirty- 
gix inches high in the back, and from nine to eighteen inches 
in front. This way of making them is to give the top a proper 
slope to the sun, as well as a declivity to carry off the wet 
when covered with glass lights, which are to be taken off, and 
put on occasionally ; every joint ought to be tongued, the better 
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to prevent the admission of cold air into, or the escape of warm 
air out of the bed. The back and front ought to be nailed to 
comer posts so as to admit the ends to fit neatly ; which ends 
are to be made fast to the posts by iron bolts keyed in the 
inside, in order that the frames may be taken asunder, when 
necessary with the greater facility. When the frame is fin- 
ished, give it two or three coats of good paint before you use 
it, and with a little care and an annual painting, it will last 
fifteen or twenty years. These frames will require three lights 
of three feet each in width, each light containing hve rows of 
glass panes, six inches by four inches, overlapping one another 
about half an inch. Where the sashes (when laid on the frame) 
meet, a piece of pine about three and a half inches wide, and 
two inches thick, should run from back to front (well sup- 
ported at each place by pieces strongly nailed on) for their 
support, and for them to slide on, in the centre of which as 
well as in the lower ends of the frame, it will be proper to 
make a groove five-eights of an inch wide and a quarter of an 
inch deep, rounded at the bottom to receive and carry off any 
wet which may work down between the sashes." — Americem 
Gardener. 

37. But should you wish a smaller frame, a good strong box 
of the size required, having the top and bottom knocked out, 

. and the sides made sloping to the front, which should be cut 
down to half the height of the back, so as to allow the rains 
to run off easily from the sash ; which may be a common 
window sash that will exactly fit the top of the box and that 
is well puttied and can keep out the rain. Such a frame will 
answer as well in the low country of Carolina, as the best 
tongued and grooved frame, directions for making which, are 
given in the foregoing paragraph (36.) 

38. To make the hot bed. — Having placed your frame where 
the bed is to stand, fronting it to the South or South-east, take 
a pointed stick and mark the ground all round the inside of 
the frame, then remove the frame and dig out this space about 
eighteen inches deep; this done, replace the frame, which will 
rest immediately on the edge of the pit. Then procure some 
stable manure, which ought to be fresh from the stable, and 
place it near (in a heap) where you are making the bed, shake 
every fork-full well to pieces^ mixing the long with the short. 
And now begin to make the bed, taking the long and the short 
together, mix them well, and in such a way as to suffer no 
lumps, putting it in the bottom of the pit ; let the bed rise in 
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all parts together, as nearly as possible ; that is to saj. do not 
put too much in one part at one time. Beat the whole down 
with the fork as you proceed. When you have shaken on 
dung to the thickness of four or five inches, beat all over again 
well, and so on till the manure is about nine inches from the 
top of the front of the box ; now see that it is quite level and 
put on the glass. The heat will begin to rise by the next 
morning, and by noon of the second day it will be ready to 
receive the earth. 

39. The earth should be dry ; not like dust, but, not too wet, 
and should be rich and fresh, and the bed should be filled up 
about six inches deep with it ; put on the sash or sashes, and 
let them remain on twenty-four hours, then take them off and 
stir the earth well with your hands; for hands are the only 
tools hereafter to be used in the hot bed. 

40. Hie earth is to be level, not sloping like the glass. The 
glass is sloping to meet the sun and turn off the wet. The 
earth which was taken out of the pit should be hauled up 
round the outside of the frame, so that no water may lie near 
it ; and now your bed is ready for the seed.^ 

41. Sowing seed in the hot bed, — Take off the sashes or 
lights, and make little drills with your finger from the back 
of the bed to the front ; make them equi-distant, parallel and 
straight: then drop your seeds along the drill regularly; cover 
all over neatly and smoothly, write the names or numbers and 
the date of the sowings, on a small piece of stiff paper, put it 
into the cleft of a little stick, and stick it into the ground ; put 
on the lights, see that they fit well ; " and then (says Cobbett) 
look upon your spring work as happily begun.^' 

42. Management of the hot bed. — ^' The main principle is 
to give always as much air as the plants will endure ; taking 
advantage of every mild day to remove the sashes and give 
the plants air, even before the seeds begin to appear. Give 
air to the bed every day, unless it be very cold indeed. 

43. " The usual way of giving air, is by bits of thick board 
cut like a wedge, broad at one end and coming to a point at 
the other. Each light is lifted up, either at the back or front 
of the frame, as the wind maybe, and the wedge or tilter as it 
is called, is put in to hold the light up. But if more air be 
wanted, raise the lights higher, and on a fine day take them 
off entirely. 

44. " When the plants are u/p, they will soon tell you a^oui 
air, for, if they have not enough they will grow up long-legged 
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and will have small seed leaves ; and indeed if two much 
deprived of air, will droop and die. Let them grow strong 
rather than tall, short stems, broad seed leaves, very green, 
these are the signs of good plants and proper management." — 
Cobbett 

45. '^ Remember (says Cobbett again) out of a thousand 
failures in hot bed culture, nine hundred and ninety-nine arise 
from giving too little air." 

46. Watering the hot bed. — When it is necessary to water, 
" take off the lights one at a time, and water with a watering 
pot that does not pour out heavily ; water just at sun-set ; and 
then shut down the lights; the heat will then rise, and your 
plants 'grow prodigiously." 

47. Protecting the hot bed. — Should high winds and very 
sharp frost, set in ; protect your bed with straw or moss, and 
if a cold North-west wind, make a small screen of cornstalks, 
(as directed in Art. 3 parag. 49.) Russia matts or old grass 
bags, or an old carpet, should be kept to cover the sashes with, 
in case of hail, snow, or very cold weather. Should these not 
be convenient, use straw, hay or moss. 



Art. Ill— protection AND SHELTER. 

48. With regard to protection and shelter, they are of great 
consequence ; for, it is well known, that, on the south side of 
a good high fence, you can have peas, lettuces, radishes, and 
many other things, full ten or twelve, days earlier in the 
spring, than you can have them in the unsheltered ground. 
And, some vegetables require to be protected from the hot 
suns, and excessive rains, which injure, or destroy them 
whilst young and tender. 

49. A fence for the protection of ea/rly peas and other vege- 
tables, is easily- and cheaply made. Let posts, which 
should be three or four inches square, be put along at 
eight or ten feet apart, go on one side of the row of posts, 
and nail three rows of strips, laths, or poles, to the posts. 
The first row at a foot from the ground^ the second row 
should be at equal distance from the first and third rows, 
and the third row within six inches of the top of the posts. 
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Then do the same on the other side of the posts. Thus joa 
will have a space of the width of the posts, all the way tlong 
between these opposite rows of strips. Then take fine long 
Straight corn stalks, (broom com, or guinea com stalks is the 
best,) and fill up this space with them, full and tight, putting 
them of course, bottom downwards, and placing these bottoms 
upon bricks, (a number of old bricks are generally to be found 
on a farm,) this will prevent their rotting as so(m as they 
would, when placed on the earth. When the whole is nicely 
filled, strain a line from top of post to top of post, and accord- 
ing to that line, cut off the tops of the stalks even, and while 
the fence will look very handsome, it will be a shelter much 
more effectual than pales, or a wall ; and in my opinion will 
last nearly as long as the former, unless the former be made 
of cedar or locust. . 

50. Com stalks, rashes, straw, twigs, pine tops, any thing of 
this kind, formed into a fence, or put up as a shelter, is pre* 
ferable to any thing smooth or solid. 

Every farmer knows that grass will shoot earlier under a 
busk, than under a wall, or even a house, and the Northern 
farmers know well the warmth that fences made of corn stalks 
afford. • 

51. Frames to froieet flaiUs at night from frosty are made 
of hoop poles. Put the end of each rod or pole, into the 
ground on one side of tbe bed, and bend the other end of the 
pole, to the other side of the bed, placing that end also into 
the ground ; put these rods or poles at about two feet apart, 
all along the bed ; then tie a few rods lengthwise to these 
arched rods; so that when you have done, your bed will 
have an arch over it, formed of these rods. Every evening 
about sunset, cover this arch with old mats, carpets, or a slight 
covering of any sort, which take off again at sunrise in the 
morning. 

52. To shelter young plants from the hot suns, let a number 
of myrtle, or other bushes, (having the ends pointed,) be 
stuck into the ground, in rows between the plants ; or you 
may make a slight scaffold, covered with pine tops, bushes, 
&/C., at a sufficient height, to allow a free circulation of air 
among the plants. 

53. Oiled paper frames. — ^Every market-gardener should 
provide himself with a number of these frames, for protecting 
early plants from frost at night, or cold cutting winds, snow, 
&c., in early spring. 
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54 To make oUed paper frames, take good pixie, or wood of 
anj kind, one and a half inches square, the aids mortised 
into each other, so as to form a square of the size required, 
say from one and a half feet square, to 2 by 2, 2 by 3, &c., 
&c. ; but a number of the former, is better than a few of the 
latter sizes. Cut strips oi white oak, (or any other kind of 
wood that will bend easily,) three eighths of an inch square, 
let these be of such lengths, as when one end is inserted into 
the frame on one side, and the other end bent over, and inserted 
into the opposite sidte, it will form a good arch. Let these 
arches be made about four inches apart, all along from one 
end of the frame to the other; tie a thin strip the length of 
the frame on the inside, to the top of the arch, to keep each 
bow in its place; let paper be pasted over the top, on the out- 
side, and when dry, give it two good coats of boiled linseed 
oil, to be put on both sides of the paper with a painter's brush.. 
These frames are sometimes made with a hoop, instead of the 
wooden pieces, and the arches tied at each end. 



Art. IV.— destructive INSECTS, BIRDS AND 

aUADRUPEDS. 

55. To destroy the black grub, or cut worm. — Almost every 
gardener and fanner has some method of his own, to destroy 
or prevent the ravages of this destructive worm ; but as yet 
not one of all these has been found to answer the purpose 
effectually. 

56. Ploughing the ground, (intended for early spring crops) 
in the fall, and leaving it exposed in a rough state, to the 
ajction of the frost during winter, is said to be decidedly the 
most certain way yet known, to destroy the eggs of these 
wanns, and prevent the hatching of a fresh brood in the 
spnng. 

57. Green eabbage'worms, lice, ^. — A soluHon, or deeoc* 
iuM8> mad& with the berries of the Pride of India, (to a half 
bushel of berries, put into a barrel, add 15 gallons of water, 
BJod let them soak one or two d&ys,) and sprinkled with a 
w«(er poi over the plants, will in moet cases, prevent the 
depredations of these insects. 
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58. Elder is said to be excellent used in the same way; 
and soap-suds is highly recommended by English gajrdeners, 
both as an antidote against insects, and as an excellent manure. 
Some persons scatter pennyroyal over the beds, for the same 
purpose. 

59. '^ Cabbage plants should have their roots dipped into a 
compost, made with wet pond mud and sulphur, just before 
they are planted out; this will prevent the attacks of the 
grub wonUi" — New-England Farmer, 

60. Weevils, — " Sheep skins with the fleece on, placed in 
a granary, will destroy weevils." Wild myrtle scattered 
through the corn when housing it, is highly recommended. 

61. " Destruction by the fly in turnips^ may be prevented 
by dividing the seed intended for one day's sowing, into equal 
parts, and putting one part to steep, in a vessel containing soft 
pond or ditch water, the night previous to its being used; next 
morning mix the whole together, and add to each pound of 
seed, two ounces of flour of sulphur. It has been adopted 
with success for many years by the intelligent farmers of the 
south of Scotland." — Gardener's Gazette. 

62. Tame ducks are very useful for destroying catterpil- 
lars, grasshoppers, slugs, sTiails, df^c. They may be turned 
loose into the garden or field, as they will not injure the crops, 

63. Worms in peach and other fruit trees. — ^Expose the 
tops of the roots to the distance of a foot, or eighteen inches 
all around the tree, by removing the earth carefully ; and fill 
up the space with Pride of India berries, and cover them 
loosely with dry earth. The rain, dew, or any other moisture 
carried to the roots through this " bed of berries,^* will eflfec- 
tually destroy any kind of worms by which the tree is trou- 
bled. 

64. " Curculio. — This is a small bug which perforates the 
young fruit of the apple, pear, and all stone fruits, and 
deposits its eggs in them. The eggs soon hatch, and a small 
maggot is produced which feeds either on the pulp of the fruit, 
or on the kernel of the seed ; for the tastes and habits of the 
dififerent species are not similar. In the stone fruits, this 
injury destroys their growth, and they fall, with the little 
enemy within them. The insect retreats into the earth, and 
passes the winter in a chrysalis state, and comes forth just as 
the young fruit is forming, or the petals of the blossoms are 
falling, to renew its mischievous labour. This insect con* 
tinues its depredations until autumn." 
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65. " To destroy the c%rcidio. — ^Hogs are well qualified for 
the work of extermination. In large orchards care should be 
taken, that the stock of hogs, is sufficient to eat up all the 
fruit which falls from May till September." 

66. " Instead of turning swine into orchards, to pick up the 
fniit which falls, and thus destroy the worms which it con- 
tains, it will often be found most expedient to gather such 
fruit, and give it to swine in pens, &c., either raw, or what 
would be better, boiled. If such measures were generally 
taken with fruit which falls spontaneously, so as to prevent 
the insects which generally cause it to drop prematurely, 
from escaping into the ground ; the worms which destroy one 
half our fruit and very much deteriorate a considerable part 
of the other half, would soon be extirpated from our orchards 
and fruit gardens." — Complete Farmer. 

67. Crows and corn. — To prevent the depredations of crows 
black birds, red birds, and in fact, of all the feathered tribe ; 
the most certain and effectual method yet known, is to tar 
your seed, to do this properly follow the annexed directions. 

68. To tar seed corn. — Take a peck of corn, pour on it 
boiling water without detriment, stirring it with a stick tkat 
each grain may be well soaked. After standing a few minutes, 
(say four or five,) draw off the water, and immediately pour 
in a half pint of coal tar, (which may be got at any ship- 
chandler's store,) stirring it until each grain is thoroughly 
daubed with tar, then add lime, ashes, or soot (soot is the best) 
enough to prevent cohesion. A quart of tar will be sufficient 
for a bushel of com, but if you have a quantity of tar, let it 
not be applied sparingly ; you may put double the quantity if 
you choose ; crows may pull up a few plants, but will soon 
become tired and desist. Since using the tar, I have never 
had a bird minder, or lost a stand by crows or other birds. 
Coal tar is an excellent manure also. 

69. Crows and sweet potatoes. — Tie cord from one task 
stake to the other, in various directions across the fi.eld, and 
no crow will come near them. The cord should be strong, or 
high winds will break it. 

70. Use of poison in the destruction of vermin. — Vermin 
of all kinds may be destroyed by poison, and the process is 
remarkably simple. The following directions are from 
Johnson. 

7 1 . ^* All four footed vermin may be destroyed by using a bird, 
chicken, or fowl, cut the breast open on both sides, and rub in 

2 
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as much arsenic as will lie on the point of a sharp pen knife, 
and place on a stick about six inches from the ground in the 
paths where they run. 

72. " Arsenic should be used sparingly in all cases, as very 
little of this deadly mineral will destroy life, and - if a con- 
siderable quantity be taken into the stomach, it will perhaps 
produce sickness, and may thus be thrown up. 

73. " Rats may be destroyed by mixing a handful of good 
meal, a handful of wheat flour, and an ounce of arsenic; 
make the whole into a dough with water, and then into pills 
about the size of a pea. Lhrop these pills into their holes in a 
seeming careless manner, taking care to place them out of 
the reach of poultry, dogs, pigs, and indeed, of every living 
thing but the rats. The 'secret in this case is the deception. — 
If you put the pills upon a plate near the mouth of their 
holes, or in any other formal manner, it is ten to one if a rat 
will touch them ; but when the rat finds them, as it were 
accidentally dropped into his hole or their run, he will eat 
them greedily. 

74. " Crows and hawks may be destroyed as follows. — 
Ta^e a small piece of meat, make an incision in it, and 
sprinkle, or rub arsenic in the said incision ; plate it in haunts 
of the crow or hawk, and it will do the business most effec- 
tually. 

75. " Red birds and larks are very destructive to gardens. 
Peas steeped in an infusion of coculous indicus, will produce 
intoxication, when they may be easily taken. Wine lees 
answer the same purpose. 

76. " Linseed oil will destroy all kinds of lice, which are 
found upon cattle, or upon any kind of quadrupeds. It will 
effectually destroy ^ea5 on dogs or cats." 

The oil must be thoroughly rubbed in the hair of the ani- 
mal, leaving no part untouched. 



Art. v.— saving AND PRESERVING SEEDS. 

77. " This is a most important branch of the gardener's busi- 
ness. There are rules applicable to particular plants. It is my 
business here, to speak of such as are applicable to all plants. 
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78. "First, as to the saving of seed, the truest plants should 
be selected ; that is to say, such as are of the most perfect 
shape and quality. n 

79. " hi the cabbage we seek small stem, well formed loaf, 
or head, few spare, or loose leaves, solid flesh or pulp ; in the 
radish high colour, (if red or scarlet^) small neck, few and 
short leaves, and long top. The marks of perfection are well 
known, and none but perfect plants should be saved for seed. 
The case is somewhat different as to plants, which are some 
male, and others female, but these present exceptions, to be 
noticed under the names of such plants. 

80. " Of plants^ the early coming of which is a circum- 
stance of importance, the very earliest should be chosen for 
seed ; for they will almost always be found to include the 
highest degree of perfection in other respects. They should 
have great pains taken with them; the soil and situation 
should be good, and they should be carefully cultivated during 
the time that they are carrying on their seed to perfection. 

81. " But effectual means must be taken to prevent a mixing 
of the sorts, or to speak in the language of farmers, a crossing 
of the breeds. There can be no cross between the sheep and 
dog, but there can be between the dog and wolf; and we daily 
see it between the greyhound and hound; each valuable, 
when true to his kind ; and a cross between the two, fit for 
nothing but the rope. 

82. " There can be no cross between a cabbage and a carrot, 
but there can be between a cabbage and a turnip ; between a 
cabbage and a cauliflower, nothing is more common ; and as 
to the different sorts of cabbages, they will produce crosses, 
presenting twenty, and perhaps a thousand degrees from 
early-york, to the savoy. 

83. "Turnips will mix with radishes and ruta-baga; all 
these with rape; the result will mix with cabbages and cauli- 
flowers ; so that, if nothing were done to preserve plants sure 
to their kind, our gardens would soon present us with little 
besides mere herbage. 

84. " As to the causes^ I pretend not to dive into them. As 
to the " affectionate feelings^^ from which the effect arises, I 
leave that to those who have studied the " loves of the plants." 
But as to the effect itself, I can speak positively ; for I have 
on the table before me, an ear of Indian com, having in it 
grains of three distinct sorts ; white corn, that is to say, colour 
of bright rye straw; yelloto corn, that is to say, colour of 
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deep coloured orange; sweet coruy that is to say, colour of 
draby and d^ep wrinkled, while the other two are plump, and 
smooth as polished ivory. The plant was from a grain of 
white corn; but there were yellow and sweety growing in the 
same field, though neither at less than three hundred yards 
distant from the white. The whole, or at least the greater 
part of the white corn that grew in the patch, was mixed 
(some ears more, and some less,) in the same way ; and each 
of the three sorts were mixed with the other two, in much 
about the same proportion as the white corn was. 

85. "Here we have the different sorts assembled in the 
same ear, each grain retaining all its distinctive marks, and 
all the qualities too, that distinguished it from the other two. 
Sometimes, however, the mixture takes place in a different 
way, and the different colours present themselves in streaks^ 
in all the grains of the ear, rendering the colour of the grains 
va/riegated, instead of their being one colour. 

86. " It is very well known, that effects like this are never 
perceived, unless in cases where different sorts of Indian com 
grow at Tho great distance from each other. Probably too, to 
produce this intermixture, the plants of the several sorts must 
be all of the same age ; must all be equal in point of time of 
blowing and kerning. But, be this as it may, the fact of 
intermixture is certain: and we have only to know the 
fact, to be induced to take effectual measures to provide 
against it. 

87. " I have in the case of my Indian corn, (paragraph 84,) 
given proof of mixture, when the plants were t^ee hundred 
yards from each other. What then must be the cdtosequence 
of saving seed from cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, squashes, 
and gourds, all growing in the same garden at the same time % 
To save the seed of two sorts of any tribe, in the same gar- 
den, in the same year^ ought not to be attempted ; and this it 
is, that makes it difficult for any one man to raise all sorts of 
seeds, good and tru-e. However, some may be saved by every 
one who has a garden; and when raised, they ought to be 
carefully preserved. 

88. " They are best preserved in the pod^ or on the stalks. — 
Seeds of many sorts will be perfectly good to the age of eight 
or ten years, if kept in this way, which seeds, if threshed, will 
be good for little at the end of three yeajrs, or less. However, 
to keep seeds without threshing them out, is seldom conve- 
nient, often impracticable, and always exposes them to injury 
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from rats and mice, and from various other enemies, of which, 
however, the greatest is carelessness. 

89. " The best way^ is to thresh out all seeds, except such a^ 
lie in a small compass. They should stand till perfectly ripe 
if possible. They should be cut, or pulled, or gathered when 
it is dry ; and they should, if possible, be dry as dry can be 
before they are threshed. If when threshed, any moisture 
remain about them, they should be placed in the sun, or in a 
dry room, and when quite dry, should be put into bags, and 
hung up against a very dry wall, or dry boards, where they 
will by no accident get damp. The best place is some room, 
where there is occasionally, at least, a fire kept in winter. 

90. " Thus preserved, kept from open air and from damp, 
the seeds of vegetables will keep sound and good, for the 
number of years stated in the following list, to which attend 
particularly." European seeds will seldom germinate if kept 
a summer in this climate. 

91. Table of the durability of the vegetative qualities of 
seeds. 





YBARS. 




TEARS. 




YBARS. 


Artichokes, 


3 


Dandelion, . . 


10 


4 

Pennyroyal, 


2 


Asparagas, - - 


4 


Dock, ... 


1 


Potatoe, . . . 


3 


Baim, ... 


2 


Eggplant, V. - 


3 


Pumpkin, 




10* 


Basil, ... 


2 


Endive, ... 


4 


Purslane, 




2 


JBean, ... 
Bean, (Kidney) 


1 


Fennel, . . • 


5 


Radish, . 




4 


1 


Garlic, ... 


3 


Rampion, 




2 


Beet, - - - 


10 


Guinea Squash, 


3«^ 


Rape, - . 




4 


Borage, ... 


4 


Gourd, ... 


10 


Rhubarb, 




1 


Brocoli, ... 


4 


Hop, .... 


2 


Rosemary, . 




3 


Burnet, . . . 


6 


Horse.radi8h, 


4 


Rue, . . . 




3 


Cabbage, • . 


4 


Hyssop, .< . . 


6 


Ruta-baga, . 




4 


Calabash, . . 


7 


Jeru. Artichoke, 


3 


Salsafv, - - 




2 


Cale, .... 


4 


Lavender, - . 


2 


Samphire, . 




3 


Cale, (Sea) - - 


3 


Leek, ... 


2 


Savory, . . 




2 


Cammomile, 


2 


Lettuce » ... 


3ir 


Scorzenera, 




2 


Capsicum, - . . 


. 2 


Mangel wurizel, 


10 


Shallot, . . 




4 


Carraway, - - 


4 


Marjoram, . . 


4 


Skirret, . . 




4 


Carrot, ... 


1 


Marigold, . . 


3 


Sorrel, - • 




7 


Cauliflower, 


4 


Melon, . « . 


10* 


Spinage, 


,■ . 


4 


Celery, .... 


10 


Mint, .... 


4 


Squash, . . 




10' 


Cheryil, . - - 


6 


Mustard, . . 


4 


Tansey, - . 




3 


Ciyes, ... 


3 


Nasturtium, 


2 


Tarragon, . 




4 


Corn,. ... 


3 


Onion, ... 


2 


Thyme, . . 




2 


Corn, (Salad) . 


2 


Okra, . . . 


2 


Tomatoes, . 




2 ^ 


Coriajnder, . . 


3 


Parsley, ... 


4 


Turnip, - - 




4 


Cress, . . . 


2 


Parsnip, ... 


1 


Wormwood, - 


2 


Cacumber, . . 


10« 


Pea, .... 


2 







2* 
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^ Some of the seeds in this list, will keep sometimes a year 
longer, if very well saved, and very well preserved; and 
especially, if closely kept from exposures to the open air. — 
But to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed, is a bad thing*, 
and it is indeed negligence wholly inexcusable, to sow seed 
of the soundness of which we are not certain. Notwith- 
standing this list, I always sow new seeds in preference to 
old, if in all other respects, I know the new to be equal to the 
old. And as to the notion, that seeds can be better for being- 
old, even more than a year old, I hold it to be monstrously 
absurd ; and this opinion I give, as the result of long expe- 
rience, most attentive observation, and numerous experiments, 
made for the express purpose of ascertaining the fact. 

92. '^I cannot dismiss this part of my subject, without 
once more cautioning the reader against the danger of unripe 
seeds. In cases where winter overtakes you, before your seed 
be quite ripe, the best way is to pull up the plants, and hang 
them by the heels, in a dry^ airy place, till all green departs 
from the stalks, and until they be quite dry, and wholly rid 
of juice. Even in hot weather, when the seed would drop 
out, if the plants were left standing, pull, or cut the plants, 
and lay them on a cloth in the sun, till the seed be all ready 
to fall out ; for if forced from the pod, the seed is never so 
good. Seeds will grow if gathered when they are green as 
grass, and afterwards dried in the sun; but they do not pro- 
duce plants, like those coming from ripe seed. I tried, some 
years ago, fifty grains of wheat gathered green, against fifty 
gathered ripe. Not only were the plants of the former feeble, 
when compared with the latter ; not only was the produce of 
the former, two-thirds less than that of the latter; but, even 
the quality of the grain was not half so good. Many of the 
ears had smut, which was not the case with those that came 
from the ripened seed, though the land and cultivation were 
in both cases the same." — Cobbetfs Am. Gardener, 



Art. VI.— sowing SEEDS. 

93. " The first thing relating to sowing, is the preparation 
of the ground. It may be more or less fine, according to the 
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sort of seed to be sown. Peas and Beans do not, of course, 
require the earth so fine as smaH seeds do. But still, the 
finer the better for every thing ; for, it is best, if the seed be 
actually pressed by the earth in every part ; and many seeds, 
if not all, are best situated when the earth is trodden down 
upon them. 

94. " Of course the ground should be good, or made good 
by manure of some sort. But, in all cases, the ground should 
be fresh ; that is to say, it should be dug just before the act 
of sowing, in order that the seeds may have the full benefit 
of the fermentation, that takes place upon every moving of 
the earth. 

95. " Never sow when the ground is wet, nor indeed, if it can 
be avoided, perform any other act with, or on the ground of a 
garden. If you dig ground in wet weather, you make a sort 
of mortar of it : it binds when the sun or wind dries it. The 
fermentation does not take place : and it becomes unfavour- 
able to vegetation, especially if the ground be in the smallest 
degree stiff in its nature. 

96. "Sow therefore, if possible, in dry weather, but in 
freshly moved ground. 

97. " As to the act of sowing, the distances and depths dififer 
with the different plapts, and these will, of course, be pointed 
out under the names of those different plants ; but, one thing 
is common to all seeds ; and that is, that they should be sown 
in rows or drills ; for unless they be sown in this way, all is 
uncertainty. The distribution of the seeds is unequal ; the 
covering is of unequal depth ; and when the plants come up 
in company with the weeds, the difiiculty of ridding the 
ground of the latter, without destroying the former, is very 
great indeed, and attended with ten times the labour. Plants, 
in their earliest state, generally require to be thinned : which 
cannot be done with regularity, unless they stand in rows ; 
and as to every future operation, how easy is the labour in the 
one case, and how hard in the other I 

98. " It is of great advantage to almost all plants, to move 
the ground somewhat deep, while they are growing ; but how 
is this to be done, unless they stand in rows? If they be 
dispersed promiscuously over the ground, to perform this 
operation, is next to impossible. The great obstacle to the 
following of a method, so obviously advantageous is the 
trouble. To draw lines for peas and beans, is not deemed 
troublesome ; but to do this for radishes, onions, carrots, let- 
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tttces, beds of cabbages, and other small seeds, is regarded as 
tedious. 

<< When we consider the saving of trouble afterwards, this 
trouble of drawing drills is really nothing ; even if the drills 
were drawn one at a time, by a line or rule ; but this would 
not be the case ; for a very cheap and simple tool, does the 
business with as much quickness, as sowing at random. 

99. " / make my drills in this way. — I have what I call a 
driller^ which is a kind of rake, six feet long in the head.<^— 
This head is made of white oak, two by two and a half 
inches ; and has teeth in it, at eight inches asunder ; each 
tooth being about six inches long, and an inch in diameter at 
the head, and is pointed a little at the end that meets the 
ground. This gives nine teeth, there being four inches over 
at each end of the head. In this head is a handle fixed, of 
about six feet long. 

100. " When my ground is prepared^ raked smooth, and 
nice, and cleaned from stones and clods, I begin at the left 
hand end of the bed, and draw across it nine rows at once. I 
then proceed, taking care to keep the left hand tooth of the 
driller, in the right hand drill that has just been made ; so that 
now I make but eight new drills^ because (for a guide,) the 
left hand tooth, goes this time in the drill, which was before 
made by the right hand tooth. Thus at every draw, I make 
eight drills. And in this way, a pretty long bed is formed 
into nice straight drills, in a very few minutes. The sowing 
after this, is done with truths and the depth of the covering 
must be alike for all the seeds. If it be parsnips, or carrots, 
or other plants, which require a wider distance between the 
rows ; or cabbage plants, which, as they are to stand only a 
while, do not require distances so wide : in these cases, other 
drillers may be made. And what is the expense ? There is 
scarcely an American farmer, who could not make a set of 
drillers, for six inch, eight inch, and twelve inch distances in 
a winter's day." — Am. Gardener. 

In sowing large pieces of ground, or farm crops, see Art. 
15 : parag. 143. 
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"art. vil— soaking seeds. 

101. ^^ Nearly all kinds of seeds will vegetate sooner^ djadi 
more freely, if well soaked in blood warm water before sowing; 
particularly if the seed be of a hard, dry nature, or the weather 
at all dry. The frequent complaints that are made of the 
failure of mangel-wurtzel, and beet seeds, usually arise from 
a neglect of this precaution. The' most extensive and suc- 
cessful cultivators of these roots, always soak the seeds three 
or four days before sowing." — Cabinet. 



Art. VIII.— transplanting PLANTS. 

102. CoBBETT says, " That if you transplant table vege- 
tables, or trees, in wet weather, or when the ground is wet, 
the work cannot be well done ; seeds like the earth to touch 
them in every part, and to lie close about them ; it is the same 
with roots. The earth should be made as fine as possible ; 
for if it be not, part of the roots will remain in a sort of mortar, 
and will cling and bind together, and will leave more or less 
of cracks when it becomes dry. 

103. " If possible, therefore, transplant when the ground if 
not wet ; but here again, as in the case of sowing, let the 
ground be dug, or deeply moved, and well broken, immediately 
before you transplant into it. There is a fermentation that 
takes place immediately after moving, and a dew arises that 
did not rise before. These greatly exceed in power of causing 
the plant to strike^ any thing to be obtained by rain on the 
plants, at the time of planting, or by planting in wet earth. 

104. " Cabbages and rutorbaga^ (or Swedish turnip,) I 
have proved in innumerable instances, will if planted in 
freshly moiled earthy under a burning sun, be a great deal 
finer than those planted in wet ground, or during rain. 

105. " There never was a greater^ though most popular error^ 
than waiting for a shower, in order to set about the work of 
transplanting. 

106. " If you transplant in hot weather, the leaves of the 
plants will be scorched; but the hearts will live; and the 
heat assisting the fermentation, will produce new roots in 
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twenty four houn, and new leaves in ft few daye. Then it is 
that jou see fine vegetation come on. 

107. ^If fou plant in wet, that wet must be followed by 
dry; the earth from being moved in wet, contracts the mor- 
iary nature; hardens first, and then cracks; and the plants 
will stand in a stunted state, till the groimd be moved about 
them in dry weather. 

108. '^ If I could have my wish in the planting of a piece 
of cabbages, ruta-baga, lettuces, or almost any thing, I would 
find the ground perfectly drif at top ; I would have it dug 
deeply, plant immediately, and have no rain for three or four 
days. This is a matter of primary importance. How many 
crops are lost by waiting for a shower! And when the 
shower comes, the ground is either not dug, or it has been 
dug for some time, and the benefit of the fermentation is 
wholly lost. 

109. ^^ However, there are some very tender plants; plants. 
BO soft and juicy, as to be absolutely burnt up, and totally 
destroyed, stems and all, by a hot sun, in a few hours. — 
Cucumbers and melons for instance, and some other plants. 

110. ^' In the act of transplanting, the main things are, to 
take care not to bv/ry the heart of the plant ; and to take care 
that the earth be well pressed about the point of the root of 
the plant To press the earth very closely about the stem of 
the plant, is of little use, if you leave the point of the root 
loose. I beg that this may be borne in mind ; for the growth^ 
and even the life of the plant, depend on great care, as to this 
particular. 

111. " The setting stick, (Fig. 2, Art 49,) is very requisite 
in planting out cabbages, ruta-bagas, strawberries, &c. This 
is made like the upper part of a spade, or shovel handle ; the 
eye of the spade, is the handle of the stick ; from the bottom 
of the eye to the point of the stick, should be about nine 
inches in length. The stick should not be tapering; but 
nearly equal thickness all the way down, to within an inch 
and a half of the point, where it must be tapered off at the 
point. If the wood be cut away all round, to the thickness of 
a dollar, and iron put round in its stead, or in other words, if 
the stick be pointed one and a half inches with iron, it makes 
a very complete tool. The iron becomes bright, and the 
eairth does not adhere to it as it does to wood. But this is not 
necessary, when it is made of hard wood" 



Art. IX.— thinning PLANTS. 

112. " J%e thinning of seedling crops, Marshall observes, 
is a very necessary thing to be done in time, before the young 
plants have drawn one another up too much, by which they 
become weak, and out of form, and sometimes never do weU 
afterwards. ' AH plants grow stronger, and ripen their juices 
better, when the air circulates freely around them, and the 
sun is not prevented from an immediate influence ; an atten- 
tion to which, should be paid from the first appearance of 
plants breaking the ground. 

113. ^^In thinning close crops, as onions, carrots, twrnips^ 
4*c., be sure that they are not left too near, for instead of 
reaping a greater produce, there would assuredly be less.— - 
When they stand too close, they will make tall and large 
tops, but be prevented swelling in their roots : better to err on 
the wide side, for though there are fewer plants, they will be 
finer." 



Art. X— ploughing. 



U4. ^^ In ploughing, a slice of earth is to be cut from the 
left hand side, and to be turned over to the right hand dide ; if 
two horses are used in this operation, the left hand, or near 
side horse walks on the ground not yet ploughed ; the right 
hand, or off side horse walks in the furrow last made, and 
the workman follows, holding the handles of the plough. By 
means oi these handles, he guides the plough, while he directs 
the animals of draught by the voice and the reins. When he 
is to turn the plough at the end of the furrow, or when it 
encounters an obstacle, such as a stone, he presses down the 
handle, so that the heel of the plough becomes a fulcrum, and 
the share is raised out of the ground. As the perfection of 
good ploughing can only be obtained by practice, it must be 
evident that nothing like a system can be framed for the opera- 
tion on every diversity of soil. 

115. "• The following rules, (partly those of that eminent agri- 
culturist, the late Mr. Finlatson, who was himself an ex- 
pert practical ploughman,) may be laid down as worthy of 
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being obfenred bj erery man who inleodf to become a profi* 

cient in the performance of bis work. 

1 16. ^ Tke horses should be harnessed as near to the ploughs 
ai tbey can be placed without impeding the freedom of the 
•tep— for the cloeer thej are to the point of draught, the leas 
exertion will be required to overcome the resistance. 

117. ^ When ploughing with a pair abreast^ the most for- 
ward and powerful horse, should be worked in the furrow. 
But if the team be harnessed in line, and there be any differ- 
ence in the height of the cattle, the tallest should be put fore- 
most, if he be in every other respect equal to the other. 

118. " When at work they should be kept at as regular and 
good a pace as the nature of the work will permit ; for they are 
then more manageable, and the draft easier than when slow^. 
By due attention to this, the heavy soil will also cling less to 
the coulter, and the land will be found to work more freely. 

1 19. The breadth and depth of the furrow being ascertained^ 
the plough should be held upright, bearing equally all along- 
on a straight sole, and be made to move forward in a regular 
line without swerving to either side. The edge of the coulter 
should also be set directly forward, so that the land side of it 
may run on a parallel line with the land side of the head, and 
in such a position that their slant, or sweep, may exactly 
correspond. 

120. " The ploughman should walk with his body as nearly 
as possible upright, without leaning on the stilts or handles, 
and without using force to any part, further than may be abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the implement steadily in a direct 
line. He should also be sparing of his voice and of correction 
to the team — of the former, because too much cheering and 
ordering only confuses the cattle — and of the latter, because 
punishment, when often repeated, at length ceases to have 
due effect, and thus leads to unnecessary beating. 

121. ^It must be apparent that, as every kind of soil has 
its appropriate qualities, each requires a peculiar mode of 
tillage. Ploughing which is the chief operation, ought there- 
fore to* be executed according to the nature of the land, and 
not performed upon any one invariable principle. 

122. ^^ On strong clays and loams, and other soils of a deep 
or rich staple, the plough should go to a considerable depth; 
whereas, on thin clajrs and 6ands the benefit of deep ploughing 
is very questionable, especially when incumbent on a sterile 
8ub-8oiL On each description of land, distinct modes of opei«* 
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tion and implements of different construction are therefore 
absolutely necessary. 

123. " Y^ry opposite opinions are entertained by many emi- 
nent fanners regarding the proper depth of ploughing. But 
as yet, the application of deep or shallow tillage, to various 
soils respectively, has not been ascertained upon any settled 
principle. 

124. " The proper depth of ploughing must necessarily de- 
pend upon the nature of the soil; but although every intelli- 
gent husbandman must be aware of the superiority of those 
of a deep staple over those which are shallow, still it should 
be borne in mind that there is a wide difference between the 
effects of ploughing deeply into land, the vegetable stratum of 
which is of nearly equal fertility throughout; and that of 
augmenting a shallow surface of fertile soil by mixing it 
up with a subsoil of inferior quality. 

125. ^^ Soils of the very best quality may be completely ex- 
hausted in the course of a few years by shallow ploughing ; 
so on the other hand, soils of an inferior quality, by a judi- 
cious system of ploughing, as has already been remarked, 
maybe greatly improved in the staple. This course is re- 
commended to increase the depth of the soil of uplands." — 
American Farmen's Institute, 



Art. XL— harrowing. 



126. "Otic man or boy drives a pair of horses and a pair of 
harrows^ though sometimes one person drives three horses 
and three harrows, (in our low country the harrow is sel- 
dom met with except on farms where hay and small grain 
is grown, and then the single horse harrow and that a small 
one, is generally used. It is almost impossible to get the land 
in prime condition for receiving the seed of small grain, such 
as oats, barley, rye, &c. without resorting to the use of the 
harrow. — (See An. 1 5, parag. 1 46.) And when more than one 
harrow is used, they should be linked together. 

127. " The driver walks behind with long reins, which ena- 
bles him to guide and urge forward the horses; and he must be 
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ready to lift up with his hand, the harrows when they ere im- 
peded by roots, weeds or other substances. By lifting up the 
harrows when in motion, the weeds collected by the teeth fall 
down. 

128. " By harrofffing, the soil is more thoroughly puWerised ; 
wet weeds, near the surface, are torn out and collected ; and the 
manure is more intimately mixed with the soil. Harrowing is 
given in different directions. First in length, then cross, and 
finally in length as at first. 

129. ^^ The operation of harrowing is best performed when 
land is moderately dry, and in the mornings while the dew is 
on. When the land is wet, harrowing is as much as possible 
to be avoided, as well on account of the less efficacy of the 
operation, as the injury done the ground, by the treading of the 
cattle." — Amr. Far. Institute, 



Art. XIL— rolling. 

130. The roller y like the harrow is rarely met mth on the 
farms or plantations of our low country. It is universally made 
use of in all Northern and* English farms, for passing over 
grounds newly sown with small grain, or that are to be laid 
down to grass 

131. Wet ground should not be rolled^ as it will be injured by 
the catties hoofs ; and will cake. And if the ground is too dry^ 
no impression will be made by the roller in levelling the 
inequalities. 



Art. XIII.— mowing. 

132. "With some practice a boy of fifteen or sixteen, with 
the following directions may be able successfully to compete 
with the strong but ill instructed. 

133. ^^ Let his scythe and snath (or scythe handle) be very 
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light, and the former of razor-like edge, and so hung, that when 
suspended on the finger by the lower neb, the point and heel of 
the scythe, may be at equal distances from the ground. 

^^Let him stand nearly erect, the hips being further advanced 
than the shoulders, and under no circumstances to stoop, and 
when inserting his scythe into the grass, be sure to keep the 
heel nigh the ground, and when cutting the clips and after, let 
the point be equally near it; let the body turn with the scythe 
as on a pivot, the heel of the scythe passing within two or three 
inches of the advanced foot. This will relieve the arms and 
so divide the effort, that he will mow with as little fatigue as he 
can perform light work, and soon laugh at the " six footer^' who 
stoops to reach his grass. 

134. ^^ Let the boy also at first be instructed to clip only ten 
or twelve inches of grass, until his erect posture and horizon- 
tal position of his scythe become habitual, when his love of 
ease, his interest and desire to triumph, will require a long 
scythe, perfect in. temper, yet light" — Far, Mo, Visitor, 



Art. XIV.— hay MAKING. 

135. ^^ Having observed, that in a season when there was 
no rain whatever, and the hay had been made with rapidity, 
and carted within a short time after it had been cut, that a 
greater quantity was destroyed and injured, by being over- 
heated and burned, than in a catching, irregular season ; that, 
when hay had not been heated in the stack, it is frequently 
mouldy; that, as hay lost its native green colour and ap- 
proached a brown, it lost its nutritive qualities; and that, 
altogether, the making of hay as usually conducted, was a 
very precarious and teasing operation, I determined on trying 
to arrange a system on some more regular and certain princi* 
pies, in which I succeeded ; and by adopting a certain and 
regular course of operation, was enabled to make my hay of 
a uniform good quality, and let the weather be as it might, at 
a regular expense of labour. And considering such a pro- 
cess, not only of importance, as it ensures a more perfect 
quality, but as it affords a more certain protection against the 
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injuries, usually consequent on ^he uncertainty of the weather, 
and overheating .in the stack, and that it thus removes two 
great causes of anxiety, it may be well worth the public 
attention. 

136. '^In the first place, m to the state of the weather^ it 
generally happens at this season of the year, that there are 
three or four days dry; therefore, on beginning to cut the 
grass, as it is well known, that during wet weather, grass 
may be cut, and suffered to remain in the swarth for several 
days without injury ; and it being desirable, where hands are 
plenty to have a good quantity, or so much as will complete a 
stack in a day, in the same state of forwardness, I should prefer 
beginning to cut during the rainy weather ; however, be this as 
it may, swarths Should not be opened but on a certain fine day ; 
and, when this is done, the grass should be well shaken apart, 
and equally spread over the ground. 

137. As soon as the upper surface is dry^ turn it well over; 
and in this operation great care should be taken to open and 
spread any cocks that may not have been divided in the first 
opening. This being done, commence raking into wind-rows, 
in time that the whole may be made into small cocks before 
night. 

138. " The second day these cocks must remain untouched^ let 
the weather be wet or dry : the third day if the weather be 
certain and fine, throw the cocks open ; but if the weather be 
wet and threatning, they may remain another day, or until the 
weather is certain to be fine for the day. The cocks should 
then be thrown, according to the crop, into beds of two or three 
rows ; and after three or four hours exposure turned over ; and 
taking time to gather the whole into wind-rows and cocks 
before night, let this operation commence accordingly, and 
none he left open; the day after this, which in fine weather will 
be the fourth, the cocks must again remain untouched^ or not be 
opened^ whether the weather he wet or dry. 

139. " On the fifth or next day these cocks will only require 
to be opened for an hour or two, when they will be fit for the 
stack. 

140. " The novelty of this mode consists only in suflfering 
the hay to remain in the cock the second or third, or alternate 
days ; and at first sight it may appear that so much time in fine 
weather must be lost, but this is not the case. 

141. '' While the hay remains in cocks, a slight fermentation, 
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or what is tenned sweating^ will take place, and in consequence, 
after it has been opened on the third and fifth days, it will prove 
to-be just as forward as if it had been worked every day. 

142. ^^And the advantages resulting from this are obviously 
the following : by shortening the time of open exposure, the 
colour of the hay is more perfectly preserved and consequently 
the quality ; and the fermentations or sweatings which take 
place in the cocks, proved so much to have diminished that 
principle or inclination to prevent its heating injuriously in the 
stack; and the whole operation of making, whether it takes 
four days or eight, requires three day s labour only, and the 
hay being left in that state every night, in which it is the least 
possibly exposed to the injuries of the weather, and in which 
it may remain for a day or two, in uncertain weather, without 
injurious exposure, much painful anxiety and useless atten- 
dance of labourers are obviated." — Far, Instructor » 



Art. XV.— sowing SMALL GRAIN. 

143. ^^ These three maxims hold universally true in agricul- 
tural operations, 

1st, What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 
2nd. The best ploughing a crop gets, is which it receives 
before it is planted. — And, 

3d, A crop well put in is half made. 

144. As a universal rule, the first thing to be done, allow- 
ing the ground to be fertile enough, is to break it up well, 
having it soft and pulverised, to a depth proportioned to the 
depth of the soil. The next thing, is the proper inhumation 
of the seed. 

145. ^^With regard to the preparation of the soil, as it is 
believed all understand the necessary operations, (See Art. 10, 
11 and 12,) I shall say nothing, but confine my remarks to 
the disposition and inhumation of the seed, and the reasons 
for such directions as shall be given in regard to these opera- 
tions. 

146. '' The ground should be harrowed and levelled, and the 
surface pulverised to the depth *of at least two or three inches, 
before sowing the seed, which will then lie more evenly, and 

3* 
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regularly distributed, without falling in masses, into open 
furrows, and indentations in the surface, thus throwing too 
many seeds in one spot, while other places have none at all 
or not their proper proportion. "* 

147. "TA« seed sovm should be covered with the harrow 
alone, and the levelling process previously executed, will pre- 
vent the harrow from throwing the seeds from a' ridge on 
which they might lodge, into the adjoining hollow when 
they will be too thick to be productive of abundant heads 

148. « If from the great inequality of the surface, an equal 
distribution of the seed is supposed not to have been effected 
the harrowing should be repeated in the opposite direction • 
indeed, this cross harrowing it would be well to repeat in all 
cases, so that if the harrow teeth are not too far apart the 
seed will be placed in relation to each other, at such distances 
as by a proper distribution, will ensure a full occupation of all 
the land, without those inequalities, which are otherwise 
almost inevitable, and which, by crowding particular spots' 
allow the farmer but a moderate return of straw without grain' 

149. " These remarks, it is hoped, are so far intelligible.— 
They are designed to show, that it is important to procure an 
equal distribution of seed over the land, which cannot be 
done, if sown on an unlevelled surface, and without double 
harrowing, to separate the seeds which have fallen, too many 
in one place, and into the furrows made by the teeth of the 
harrow, in the first operation of covering. This second opera- 
tion, if the harrow has teeth not too far from each other cuts 
the field in small squares, each of which has its portion of 
seed, without any part having thrown on it more than it is 
able to nourish. 

150. "TAe next direction in the process, and on which the 
principal improvement depends, is to cover the seed shallow 
which cannot be done with the plough. The plough besides' 
throws the seeds into furrows, and although most of the seed 
fall only half the depth of the furrow, yet many reach the 
bottom, and are thus covered so deep, that they either never 
come up, or reach the surface at so late a period, that its 

pasturage is already occupied by more thrifty competitors. 

Thus there is a waste of seed, and the production of weaker 
plants, which either pine till they die, or lead a sickly exis- 
tence, entirely without fruit, or with an imperfect product. 

151. "What more could be rationally expected, from the 
too common way of putting in the oat crop? The owner 
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scatters in the fall or spring, his seed over the unploughed 
surface of some fallow field, beat hard by the year's rain, 
and the feet of his cattle, and finishes the slovenly process, 
by once ploughing it, leaving it uneaven and cloddy, and the 
seed covered by long slices of the tough surface, through 
which it will be very difficult to penetrate. 

152. " The direction to cover shallow is indefinite : It should 
be more explicit, and for this purpose an inch may be indi- 
cated as about the proper depth. 

If you examine the roots of any the grains mentioned, you 
will find that those plants are the most thrifty, whose germi- 
nation took place near the surface of the soil, while the 
weakly looking plants have sprung from a depth of three or 
four inches. The latter continue weakly, branching little or 
none, while the former throw out additional shoots from the 
root, and multiply thfe production more than an hundred fold. 

153. "TAc deeply covered seeds, are eight or ten days later 
in appearing, and their further growth is delayed, not simply 
by the existence of stronger rivals -for the pasturage, but they 
stop when they approximate the surface, to take that start 
which nature intended them at first. ^ 

154. "Within an inch of the surface, they shoot forth new' 
roots, and all below, down to the seed, shrivels and dries, so 
that the future plant depends alone for nourishment, on those 
sets of organs which it has developed in proximity with the 
surface, where it can receive the direct influence of these 
essential agents, moisture, air, heat, and light, 

155. "The oxygen gas of the atmosphere, is moreover 
essential to the fermentation ; for, seed planted so deep as to 
be beyond its reach, will lie dormant for years, if kept dry, 
but still capable of continuing the species on the accession of 
heat, moisture, and air. This seclusion of air, is the reason 
why seeds come up so badly, if after sowing, the surface of 
the earth becomes muddy after a rain, and hardened into a 
close dust. 

156. " Time of sowing. — We think all small grain should 
be sown, the first or second week in October. Local situa- 
tions will of course, modify all general rules. For instance, 
in situations subject to a superabundance of moisture, the 
plants would be liable to be frozen-r^a result the more proba- 
ble, from the spewing up of the earth by the frost, and thus, 
more exposing their roots to the severity of the winter. 

157. "But when the crop thus early sown, escapes injury, 
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its product is much more heavy and perfect ; and it furnishes 
the farmer an earlier supply by a month, at a season when 
his stores have diminished to a scanty supply."* 

158. Sowing small grain in drills or trenches, is said bj 
many farmers, to be decidedly the best method, for obtaining 
a large and heavy grain, and ensuring a fair crop. The rea- 
son assigned for this is, that in case of drought, the crop 
admits of hoeing and weeding. "Deep hoeing causing a 
fermentation in the earthj and attracts dews and moisture, 
thereby nourishing the plant, and perhaps too, at its most 
critical stage of growth — when it is shooting out its seed* 
stalk," and making a crop, which had it been sown broadcast, 
would have greatly suffered, and perhaps been lost. 

159. But the great saving in time and labour, in sowings 
broadcast, will perhaps in the end, (particularly if the land 
has been well prepared, and the inhumation of the seed be 
performed as directed in paragraphs 146 to 157) more than 
counterbalance the difference in the yield, when sown in drills. 

160. Trenching or drilling. — The old plan of trenching 
with the hoe, consumes much time, and is very laborious. — 
An excellent driller, (Fig. 1, Art. 49, parag. 272,) which, 
" any fanner, who has a moderate degree of mechanical skill, 
and the carpenter's tools, which every farmer ought to keep," 
may construct, will be found of great utility, and will soon 
repay the trouble and expense. 

161. The teeth can be bought at the seed stores, be made 
by a blacksmith, or be taken from an old cultivator if you 
have one. Insert them in a piece of oak or hickory, at the 
distance you wish the drills to be made apart. It would be 
better to attach it to a roller, which can be soon made of a 
good oak log, and which will break all lumps left by the har- 
row. It may also be attached to the shafts, axle, and wheels 
of a small cart, which will answer the purpose of keeping 
the horse, or ox in a straight line. 

162. One horse or ox will, with this instrument, make you 
six, eight, or ten drills at one time, at equal distances from 
each other. Before you start, put down stakes at intervals 
in a line, to direct your horse, and when you return, let the 
wheel, (if it is attached to wheels,) or the tooth, next the side, 
done, run in the last drill just made. " Thus your drills or 



* Extract from a communication to the Agricaltural Society of Rich- 
mond county, by Diu J. G. MoWHOBTmL 
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trenches, will be straight, and the beauty of the field and crop 
not marred by the crook^ness of the lines." — Cohhett. 

163. If the teeth of the driller he made moveable^ this 
instrument will be found very useful for many purposes. It 
is better than the bull tongue plough in laying off fields ; for 
with the former, you may draw several lines at once, and 
those straight all through the field ; (provided, the first side, 
or course be done well and straight, which it is difiicult, if 
not impossible, to do with the plough. By removing the 
teeth, you may increase or lessen the distance between the 
drills. 



Art. XVI.— breaking UP, OR LISTING OLD 

FIELDS. 

164. If you intend to plant old fields the next season, you 
should not neglect ploughing, or listing them in, as early as 
possible in the fall, that the soil may be as well exposed to 
the meliorating effects of the winter's frost, as possible ; and 
that the stubble which is turned under, have sufiicient time to 
decompose, before the roots of the crops come in contact 
with it. 

165. Old broom grass fields^ if not turned under, or broken 
up early in the fall or winter, should by no means be planted 
with a spring crop, particularly, corn and cotton, for it is a 
well established fact among our planters, that such lands 
will not produce healthy plants, until the roots of the broom 
grass have been completely decomposed. . 

166. Such lands should in the first place, be cleared of all 
bushes and trees, and if contiguous to a salt creek or river, 
give it a good dressing of mud. 

167. (Late in summer, let the mud be thrown up in heaps 
on the borders of the creek or river, and as soon as the watery 
particles have evaporated, and the mud becomes nearly dry, 
it may be used to advantage, and thereby save the labour of 
carting the additional great weight of the water, which when 
just dug it contains.) Let the mud be scattered evenly over 
the surface, say from six to ten cart loads to the task, or one 
quarter of an acre, and immediately turn under the whole 
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field, with a double horse plough that has a coulter ; if it ui 
very tough to plough, and you can conveniently do so, you 
may put in three horses, two abreast and one ahead ; but in 
most cases, two will be found amply sufficient. 

168. In this state let it remain all the winter, exposed to the 
influence of the frost, and early in the spring, it may be listed 
and bedded up for corn, cotton, or any other crop; and will 
then pay handsomely for the additional trouble and expense 
of mud and labour laid on it. 



Art. XVII.— barley AND RYE. 

169. One species only of barley^ is cultivated generally in 
these Southern States ; (North and South-Carolina, and Geor- 
gia,) this is the bearded or rice barley. In its green state, it 
is the most valuable green food for horses and cattle. Horses 
may have as much as they will eat ; when fed on it, they are 
seldom affected with cholic, or any such complaints. 

170. ^'Barley likes a rich, mellow, and moderately moist 
(but not approaching to wet) soil ; soak the seed 24 hours in 
soft pond or ditch water ; skim off the light grains that float, 
and mix ashes with it, that it may spread more readily. 

171. ^^ It is not a high growing grain, but grows thick and 
stools rapidly. It should be sown in September and October ; 
but near Charleston is generally sown in February, at the 
same time that oats is. You may sow in drills or broadcast, 
one half to two bushels of seed per acre." (For sowing small 
grain, read Art. 15, parag. 143.) 

172. Time ajhd method of harvesting. (From the " Com- 
plete Farmer.''^) "When the soil is rich, and the season pro- 
pitious, barley is liable to lodge. If this happens after it has 
blossomed, no material injury is sustained in the product; if 
before, the crop is greatly diminished. This shows the danger 
to be apprehended from making the soil too rich, and of apply- 
ing fresh manure. 

173. ^^ Barley is known to be ripe, by the disappearance of 
the reddish cast on the ear, or what English farmer's term 
red roan ; by the ears beginning to droop, and bending them- 
selves round against the stems ; and by the stalks becoming 
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brittle, and of a yellowish colour. This is the particular 
period for cutting, as. if suffered to stand longer, the &eads 
break off, and the grains waste with the slightest touch. 

174. "J^ mtyy be cut with the cradle, sickle, or scythe^ 
according to circumstances. If it stands straight, and is not 
too heavy, the cradle is to be preferred ; if heavy or lodged| 
the sickle, or scythe. 

175. "But as the grain is yet soft, and the straw contains 
much moisture when it ought to be cut, it should be suffered 
to become well dried in the swarth, before it is bound in 
sheaves, or earned to the barn or stack. If cut with the 
cradle, it is bound in sheaves ; but the more common practice 
is to cut the crop with a scythe, rake the ground and load it 
with the barley fork." 

176. Sowing Rye. — October and November are the princi' 
pal months, for sowing rye in our low country. If you sow 
for a green crop, sow one and a half to two bushels of seed per 
acre, but if for a seed crop, a smaller quantity will suffice.— 
Rye sown in autumn, will be of great advantage to cattle 
and sheep in the spring. Ewe's and lamVs will derive great 
benefit from it, at the time when little or no food can be pro- 
cured. 

177. All poultry will thrive, amd lap well, when they can 
have a run in a patch of rye. 

178. It majf be cultivated on most kinds of land, but the 
light sandy soils are generally the best. Sow in drills or 
broadcast. (For sowing small grain, see Art. 15.) If 
ploughed into the soil in its green state, it is an excellent 
manure, particularly for sweet potatoes and melons. 



Art. XVIIL— oats. 

179. Less regard map be had to soil in sowing this graifii 
than any other ; only be sure that it is not too wet Old grass 
lands of some years' standing, if well ploughed and prepared 
will produce a fine crop of oats. 

180. The land intended for this crop, should be ploughed 
up early in the winter ; in which state it is left until the time 
for planting in the spring, (February is the month in which 
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most fanners near Charleston, plant this crop,) when it should 
be cross-ploughed, harrowed, and cross-harrowed. But if it is 
to be manured, let the manure be spread on before you cross- 
plough it. (For sowing small grain, see Art. 15.) 

181. Early sown oats and barley ^ are always heavier, and 
of better quality, than when sown late. This plant is less 
liable to injury from insects and disease, than any other grain. 

182. Smut which is the disease it is most liable to, may be 
prevented by sowing seed of good quality, and when the 
ground is dry and in good tilth. 

183. Bad seed oats are easily detected. — In the '^Farmer's 
Magazine," the Rev. Mr. Ferouharson observes, ^'that 
every oat kernel, when stripp)ed of the husk, will be found to 
exhibit the appearance of a groove on one side. If the bot- 
tom of the groove has a clear translucent appearance, from 
end to end ; if it is not much shrunk into the substance of the 
kernel, and if the kernel splits with difficulty in its direction;* 
then we may pronounce the vital part of the seed, to be safe 
from the action of frost. 

184. If on the contrary, there is a black speck seen in the 
groove, at the root end of the kernel ; if the groove cuts deep 
into the kernel, so that it may be split in that direction; and 
if when so split, the blackness, accompanied with a scaly 
rotten appearance, is seen extending from end to end, at the 
bottom of the groove, then the vital part, or future plant, may 
be pronounced as being entirely unfit for seed." 

185. Oats should be harvested before the straw has wholly 
turned yellow. If it is allowed to stand, until it becomes 
white and destitute of sap, the straw will be of little value. 
They should be well dried on the ground, and gathered in the 
mornings and evenings, when the straw is made limber, and 
pliable from the moisture of the air. There will be no danger, 
if carried to the barn while they are a little damp, if they 
have been previously, thoroughly dried. This grain is emi- 
nently adapted to feed horses, and the straw for provender, is 

Huperior to rye or barley. By using the cradle in harvesting 
oats, you will save much time and labour, an expert hand after 
a little experience, cradles three acres a day, five acres is not 
uncommon at the north for each hand to cradle. 
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Art. XIX— millet, 

186. This plant, (the stalk and leaves of which very much 
resemble Indian corn) may be sowed at any time between the 
25th of March and the 25th of June, but for a fodder crop, you 
may sow until the 1st of August 

187. It should be cultivated in drills three feet apart and six 
inches in the drills or rows, but owing to the difficulty in sav- 
ing the crop, on account of the seeds on the upper partiS of the 
stalk, generally ripening and falling before those below have 
filled, it is best to sow it broadcast and cut it when the upper 
parts of most of the heads contain seeds which are hard; in 
this state it affords fodder as nutritious as any other, and more 
easily made. 

1 88. Millet sowed on good ground will give three or four tons 
of fodder and from fifteen to twenty-five bushels of seed, per acre. 
When sown broadcast one half to two bushels of seed will be 
required ; but if drilled one half or three-fourths of a bushel 
will suffice to sow an acre of ground. Cattle are very fond of 
it and it is excellent for milch cows. In curing, let it dry in 
the sun three or four days. 



Art. XX— guinea GRASS. 

189. This highly valuable grass is cultivated as green food 
for horses and cattle. No grass that is grovn at the South can 
compete with it in quality, yield, or rapidity of growth. — 
Horses and cows are particularly fond of it, and the latter will 
give an increased quantity of rich milk when freely supplied 
with it. 

190. The seed is sown early in the spring on a small bed, 
the soil of which should be made very fine. Sow broadcast, and 
rake it in lightly; as soon as the plants can be easily handled, 
let them be transplanted in rows two feet apart and eighteen 
inches in the rows. It grows very fast, and should be cut as 
often as it attains the height of two feet, or even less, if desired. 
I have cut it as often as eight and ten times, and am told by 
respectable farmers that it may be cut fourteen times, or 
oftener. 

4 
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19 1 . A small piece of ground or a vacant lot in a town, which 
will contain two hundred plants, will supply a horse or cow 
with green food during the summer months. 

1^2. The difficwlty of preserving the seed and keeping up a 
regular supply of spring plants every year, is very great, as 
generally not more than one-eighth of the seed sown ever 
germinate. 

193. The method pursued hy the late Thomas Hanscome, 
(a successful cultivator of this grass) to secure an annual sup- 
ply of spring plants, was as follows. 

194. Every year when putting out your plants, save 
six good, stiong and healthy plants; these plant in two rows of 
three each, at equal distance fiom each other, (say two feet) in 
the middle of the bed, which should be six feet wide by eight 
feet long ; this bed before planting should be well turned up 
with the spade, and if required, a little manure, well rotted, 
turned in; the soil made very fine and the sides of the bed made 
smooth and even as the top. 

195. These plants will soon grow very high, and when they 
begin to throw out seed stalks, let the leaves and stalks of 
each plant be gathered together and a stout string or piece 
of matting tied round each plant, to prevent their falling down 
on the beds and being blown about by the high winds. Keep 
the bed clear of grass and weeds, and as the plants increase in 
growth, let the earth be well hauled up to the stems of the 
plants. 

196. The seeds ripen very irregularly^ and if you wish to 
save seed, take a sheet of paper and hold under the ripe heads, 
shake gently and the seeds (which are very small) may be 
secured, and should be immediately put up in stout paper bags, 
closely tied up so as to exclude all air. 

197. But the best plan is, as soon as all the plants have 
ripened and dropped their seeds, and the stalks and leaves have 
become yellow, to cut them off within a foot of the ground, lay 
the stalks carefully one side, dig up the roots and throw them 
away, (of course dorUt forget your manure heap) then rake 
lightly the top of the bed, but do not go too deep, (for the seed 
will be buried just as deep as the teeth of the rake go) pick off 
any weeds or loose trash, and then rake the bed smooth and 
level; now lay all the stalks which you have just cut off, * 
regularly and evenly across the bed, so as to cover every part 
of it effectually, and thus protect the seed in case of severe 
frosty weather during the winter months. Lay three or four 
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slips of laths (the length of the beds,) on the top of the stalks 
to keep the wind from blowing them off. In this state let it 
remain all winter, until the opening of spring weather, when 
the covering of stalks must be removed and the top of the be3 
slightly stirred with the rake, and in a short time, if the 
weather is favourable, the bed will be well covered with innu- 
merable plants, which transplant as already directed (para- 
graph 190.) 

198. It is as well to collect a little seed every year and put 
up as directed in paragraph 196, in case of accidents by which 
you may lose all in your seed bed, for you would find it diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to obtain seeds, they, being not generally kept 
at our seed stores. 



Art. XXL— sugar BEETS AND MANGEL 

WURTZEL. 

199. The soil for these roots should be rich and friable, easi- 
ly pulverised, and without lumps op clods. Let it be well 
ploughed and harrowed several times that it may be in good 
tilth, lay it off in ridges >two and a half feet apart; (this may 
be done with the plough throwing two furrows together;) put 
two seeds a foot apart on the ridges, pressing them into the 
earth with the thumb and forefinger an inch deep, covering 
them carefully at the same time ; or you may make use of the 
hand dibble (Fig. 8, Art. 49,) which will be found to facilitate 
the business exceedingly. 

As soon as the leaves of the plants are as large as a five cent 
piece, thin out and leave two of the strongest plants in each 
hole; let them be hoed wgll and the grass and weeds be care- 
fully taken up from between the plants. In a week or ten 
days hoe again and run the plough between the ridges to de- 
stroy the weeds, and then thin out to single plants. 

200. Take care and keep clean whilst youngs for four or five 
days delay will make a difference of eight or ten days in the 
labour of cleaning an acre. When advanced in growth, you 
may at intervals of fifteen or eighteen days strip the leaves for 
feeding your cow, but be careful to leave about six of the young 
leaves on the top of the plant. 
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201. These roots are little affected by changes in the weather; 
oxen, cows, sheep and hogs, eat them greedily and fatten upon 
them ; and the roots when chopped fine and mixed with a 
little grain are readily consumed by domestic poultry. 

A feck slit up is a feed for a cow, and should be given night 
and morning with the usual supply of fodder; milch cows 
when fed on these roots, should have their feed varied every 
third day. Wash the root before you cut up, and out to the 
size of a nut; a bushel weighs about sixty-five pounds. 

202. Soak the seed forty-eight hours before planting. Dont 
forget this. 



Art. XXIL— RUTA BAGA, OR SWEDISH TURNIP. 

203. This root, now so universally cultivated, can be raised 
in as great perfection in the two Carolinas and Georgia as in 
any part of the globe. The following, on the cultivation of 
this invaluable turnip, is taken from the ^' Southern Cabinet" 

204. " The ground should be put in good order by the plough 
and harrow, and furrows run from two to three feet apart — - 
some have recommended greater distances, and Mr. Cobbett 
has even allowed four feet between the rows, but this distance 
does not appear to us to be necessary, and those recommended 
above will be found sufficient. Into these furrows the manure 
should be spread very thick, and the earth formed into ridges 
over it, on which the seeds should be sown. 

205. "We have cultivated them on level surfaces and at less 
distances, but have never found them as luxuriant or succeed 
as well. Soon after the ground has been prepared, the 
seeds should be sown. *If it is intended to use the plants, 
which are thinned out, to fill up other compartments, they may 
be drilled along the whole length of the ridges, but if (hey be 
not wanted for this purpose, it will be a great saving of seed to 
sow only a few every seven or nine inches, to be afterwards 
thinned out. 

206. '*Soon after they make their appearance it will be 
necessary to go over the ground, hoe the tops of the ridges, 
and loosen the earth around them. A short- time after let the 
plough be used, running as near to the plants on each side as 
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possible, throwing the earth from them, this will leave small 
beds or ridges of six or eight inches diameter. The hoe may 
now be used again, to destroy all weeds which have sprung 
up, and also to stir the soil around the plants. The earth 
should then be returned by the plough, which will generally 
have the eflfect of destroying all weeds and grass which may 
have grown on the sides of the ridges. 

207. " JI5 soon as the plants are large enough to handle^ they 
must be thinned out, unless wanted for the purpose of filling up 
vacancies or setting out in other places ; in this case they may 
be left until they are from four to five inches high. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the sooner they are thinned out 
the better, for all plants are injured by being crowded with 
their own species as well as by weeds. 

208. ''It is not a usual practice among us to transplant the 
ruta baga for a crop, yet it has many considerations to recom- 
mend it to a favourable notice and adc^tion. In the first 
place, there is a great saving of seed ; (as almost every plant 
may be used ;) in the second place there is a greater certainty 
as to the time when a crop can be got ; and thirdly, there is 
less labour in the attendance. These we know to be facts, 
and will, we think, be made apparent to all in the course of the 
observations we shall have occasion to make on this part of our 
subject 

209. The uswal and perhaps the best time for sowing this 
crop, is from the last week in July to the beginning of Sep- 
tember, during this we have frequent showers, but these are 
seldom of long duration, and the succeeding days are generally 
clear, accompanied with great heat and a burning sun ; ^ence 
it often happens that the seeds have to be sown several times 
before a regular crop can be obtained, the germinating quali- 
ties of the seeds being either destroyed, or the young plants 
killed soon after they are up. There is then at this period a 
great loss of both time, labour and seed. 

210. " It is true that sometimes there occurs a spell of rainy 
cool weather, and if sown at this time there is every chance of 
succeeding. This occurs but seldom, and we are as seldom 
prepared for it when it does. 

211. "But should we pursue the plan of either sowing on 
a seed bed, and treating them like cabbage plants, or preparing 
only a small piece of the ground intended for the crop, and on 
Xhis sowing the seeds tolerably thick, we can at a very short 
notice, prepare the ground and put in the seed, and should 

4* 
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there follow a succession of any hot days, we can from th« 
small place occupied, protect the plants, and if necessity be, 
even supply them with water, which however will rarely be 
necessary. 

212. "Again, it sometimes happens that the season is unpro* 
pitious for the sowing of this crop. The prevalence of a drought 
at this time may wholly prevent it, or occasion it to be delay* 
ed so long that only a meagre crop can be expected. In this 
ease the seed-bed can be resorted to, and at the time others are 
only sowing their seed, and with but little prospect of success 
we can be transplanting out our crop in good season, and in 
time to arrive at full maturity, and of course yield a large 
product. 

213. " To many, this plan may appear tedious, and requiring 
more labour than the sowing of the seed at once, on those spots 
where they are to remain, but this we are convinced is npt so. 

214. "Whenever the ground is to be occupied, whether it be 
with seed or plants, the preparation must be the same* the 
labour therefore in this respect is equal. 

215. "If thp seed is sown at once where the plants are "to 
remain, the whole surface must be worked over about every 
ten or fifteen days, until the plants shade the ground. In the 
seed bed they will not require this attendance, and even if they 
did, the ground to be gone over is insignificant compared with 
the other. 

216. "They will seldom be fit to be transplanted out under 
six weeks, so that two workings at least will be saved, and the 
labour of transplanting an acre is less thai^ hoeing it, in the 
manner required for turnips. 

217. "Many may suppose that the product from an acre of 
transplanted ruta baga is not equal to that from an acre on 
which the seeds have been sown — the manuring and after 
culture being the same. But our own experience, and the 
experience of many of our friends with whom we have con- 
versed, do not warrant us in coming to this conclusion; on the 
contrary, we have always found them equal, as far as we could 
judge from merely inspecting them; and this is also the opinion 
of others. 

218. "In purstiing this course, the ground must be prepared 
in the same manner as recommended for sowing the seed, and 
no more should be prepared than can be finished in one or two 
days. It is best that all should be planted out the same day 
that it is prepared, as the plants will take much moro readily on 
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newly prepared ground " See Art 7, on transplanting; para* 
graph 110 and 111. 

219. A hand can plant out a half acre a day with the 
setting stick. Fig. 4. Art. 49. 

220. "If the seeds are sown «in August, the plants will he 
ready to he transplanted in September and October. It is sel- 
dom that we are troubled with much grass after those periods, 
and the plsuits themselves will soon overshadow the ground. 

221. "Although there should not be weeds enough to make 
it necessary to work among the plants, yet the stirring of the 
soil ought not to be neglected; every operation of the kind is 
of immense value to the plants, as it not only prepares more 
food for them, but also loosens the earth, and enables them to 
push their roots in every direction in search of it, which with- 
out this would be out of their reach, and from which they 
would be as effectually cut off as if it had not been placed 
there. 

222. "^ small quantity of manure with frequent tillage, 
will produce a greater crop than a much larger supply with 
little or no tillage." 



Art. XXIIL— preserving RUTA BAGAS. 

223. As soon as you find them running up info seed stalks^ 
let them all be taken up, cut off the leaves, pick out all bruised 
or decayed ones and put up in hills or a cellar as you would 
8weet potatoes. (See Art. 30.) If you can expose them one day 
to the sun. it would be desirable; they should not be taken up 
in wet weather. 



Art. XXIV.— DALE'S YELLOW HYBRID TURNIP. 

224. This is a mule or hybrid^ between the ruta baga and 
the white globe. In hardiness, firmness of texture, and keep* 
ing properties, it is next to the ruta baga; but requires shorter 
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time of growth, and maj be sown later, conaequentlv valuable 
for sowing when ruta bagas have failed, or were not sown in 
season. Cultivate as jou would the ruta baga. 



Art. XXV.— field CULTURE OF CARROTS. 

225. A deep sandy loam is the soil best suited to the growth 
of this root. It should be well turned up to the depth of a foot 
or more, and if manure is to be applied, it should be well 
rotted. 

226. With the plough run deep trenches, strew the manure 
at the bottom and throw up a small ridglet on the top by throw- 
ing up the earth with the plough from both sides, then trench 
or dnll and sow on this ridge. 

227. The early horn, and long orange, are considered the 
best for table use; and the long red for field culture to feed 
farm stock. 

228. The seed should be of the last year's growth, and must 
be sown on the above ridglets, which should be about eighteen 
inches apart When up, thin out the plants to six inches iiv 
the rows. Two pounds of seed will sow an acre. 

229. It is an excellent substitute for grain in feeding hor- 
ses ; increases the quantity and improves the quality of milk 
from cows fed on it ; and is eaten and relished by all kinds of 
farm stock. 

230. The seed being very light, is apt not to vegetate well 
when the soil is light. Large growers prepare it before hand 
by mixing a peck of road sand with two pounds of seed, several 
days before sowing, moistening and turning the mass often. 
By this method all the seeds grow, come up quickly and reg- 
ularly, and gets the start of weeds and grass. 

231. An acre of carrots will keep a horse the entire year* 
seventy pounds of carrots a day, cut or whole, and mixed with 
chopped hay or blades, is sufficient for a horse. 

232. Carrots should be thinned early, you may at first leave 
them three inches apart, and when the size of an half inch 
in diameter, thin out to six inches, and those you take up may 
be used. 
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Art. XXVI— parsnips. 

233. This requires the same treatmei^J as the carrot. It is 
more nutritive and the product greater than the carrot, and may 
be grown on stiffer lands. For the table, sow the sugar, and 
for feeding stock, the large Dutch swelling. 



Art. XXVII.— JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

234. This vegetable is sold in the Charleston markets, and 
commands a ready, sale. ' It makes a delicious pickle, and 
when cooked as directed, (parag. 1163, Art. 116,) is consid 
ered by connoisseurs as a luxury. 

235. The ground intended for this crop should be well 
ploughed to a good depth, in January, February, or early in 
March, (the earlier the better,) then immediately check off four 
and a half feet each way with the bull- tongue plough, or 
what is better, the horse driller, and dropping one artichoke or 
cutting in each cross of the check, cover them with the plough. 

236. About the time they are well up, plough them aai you 
would corn, and when about a foot high, cross-plough them, and 
you are done cultivating them forever. The first year they 
will yield a good crop, (it is said four hundred to seven hun- 
dred bushels per acre,) and if the soil is good, will improve for 
two or three years, till they about double the product of the 
first year. 

237. Market gardeners, should plant a bed in some out-of- 
the-way part of their garden or farm, as they give no trouble 
after being planted and worked twice, but will continue to 
yield year after year. In fact ^he difficulty is to get rid of 
them; and not the production of them. 

238. Its great yield with little labour in cultivation, makes 
it the most economical food for hogs that can be grown. 

239. They will freeze and thaw all the winter, but will be 
as good in the spring as if they had been put ujp in a cellar. 
The only way in which they are injured is by exposure to the 
air long enough to let them get dry, when they wither up to 
hard sticks. 
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240. Hog$ should be turned on them in November] when the 
trouble of feeding is over until spring, for each hog roots for 
his living. Hogs if suffered to root them, will be of advantag-e 
to them by breaking up and softening the soil as far down as 
it is pulverised. 

241. Soioswith suckling pigs should not go on them as the 
artichokes injure the qualities of the milk, so as to cause suck- 
ing pigs to dwindle, but as soon as they are weaned they will 
do finely by rooting for their living. 



Art. XXVIIL—SWEET POTATOES. 

From an article ovef the signature of '^ Johvls Island" in the 

Southern Agriculturist, 1839. 

242. ^^High sandy, or yellow soil is the best, both for roots 
and slips. On new lands care should be taken that the leaves 
if not decayed, they should be burnt; but if they are it will do 
well either for roots or slips. 

243. "7%g best method of manuring land for sweet potatoes, 
is by moveable cow pens. It saves the time and labour of 
carting out manure, and it also yields a greater return than any 
other mode that has ever been practised. You should com- 
mence making your cow pens just early enough to allow you 
time to go over your land by the time you are ready for plant- 
ing. After you have finished, you will find that the land will 
become hard and compact. Then mark off your land into 
lines five feet apart so as to have twenty-one rows or beds to a 
task (or one fourth of an acre.) Next run two furrows with 
the daggon plough down each line, by which the soil will 
become loose and mellow ; and now bed up so as to finish by 
the latter part of March, when the seed should be planted about 
six inches apart. 

244. ^^Ifyou have not cowpened your land — compost, cotton 
seed, rotted marsh or sedge, and also mud, are excellent manures, 
if properly applied. You must cover these manures well and 
give them time to rot in the land before planting, (unless they 
are well decomposed before used. 
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245. " Cotton seed if applied in proportion of one to two 
bushels to the bed, and covered early, so as to allow it tim%to 
vegetate, is good for eitheS: roots or slips. 

^^Salt mud is best on high land; it may be used on other 
lands as the maturer of the roots. Marsh and sedge, if applied 
in proper quantities, when rotted, is also excellent. Rye, oats, 
and green crops, if you plough the stubble in, will act as a 
powerful manure. 

246. "A« soon as the potatoes are wp, carefully pick out all 
grass and weeds from the top of the bed, so as not to injure the 
roots of the young plant. As soon as it begins to shoot out 
vines, the grass should be again picked, and the dirt must be 
hauled up to the plants. The hoe should not be used at this 
time; it does more harm than good. 

247. ^^ There are variotts kinds of sweet potatoes, viz: The 
yams or Spanish leather-coat ; brimstone, with red and white 
skins; red, with white hearts. The yams or Spanish potatoes 
will thrive well on high land which is manured. They pro- 
duce largely, but do not come very early. They are the best 
potatoes to keep. 

248. " The leather-coats much resemble the yams, and differ 
from them only in size and flavour, being larger and more 
mealy. The brimstone are an early potatoe, and will do well in 
almost any soil ; but they will not do to keep as a provision crop. 

249. "TAe red with white hearts are the earliest potatoe— 
they produce largely on any soil and keep well, and as an 
early crop, are generally preferred by the negroes. The leather 
coat potatoe is the most delicate and best flavored for table use." 



Art. XXIX.— slip POTATOES. 

Extract from a letter to the St. John^s Agricultural Society^ 
by John La Roche, Es<4., published in the Southern Agri- 
culturist. 

250. "TAg land for this crop, ought to be tolerably high 
and dry ; listed up as soon as you have finished your cotton 
and corn land ; twenty-two, or twenty-three beds to the task 
(one quarter of an acre,) if level. 
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2/)l. ''When you are done manuring every thing else, im- 
zne^liately commence making a collection about the centre of 
the patch, of the necessary quantity of manure for this crop^ 
Thus, a layer of salt mud, (or old pond or ditch mud^) then a 
layer of oxen pen, or stable litter, then cotton seed; and 
again, compost of any kind, mud, then cotton seed ,* and so 
on, till you are sure there will be enough for the whole, at 
the rate of about one and a half bushels to each task row^. 

"About ten days before your vines are ready, strew this 
manure on the list, and cover it lightly with the hoe, then run. 
a bar shear plough twice in each alley, throwing the dirt to 
the list. 

252. "WAen the planting commences^ I am particular in 
requiring that the vines be covered, by putting from seventy- 
five to eighty hills on each bed, with only a hoe full of earth, 
if the weather be favorable, and patted directly on the top. — 
And here I must remark, that I attribute my success, maliily 
to the large number of hills on the bed." 



Art. XXX-— on THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
CAROLINA, OR SWEET POTATOE. 

BY JOS. F. o'hEAR, ESQ. 

253. " The great secret is, first to take them in just before 
a frost has nipped the vines, then to house, or bank them 
before sunset. The cut or bruised ones, should be thrown 
out. Having prepared the spot for banking, by hoeing it off 
clear in the morning early, to expose the bare ground to the 
sun and. air all day, proceed by placing the sound potatoes 
on the bare ground, carefully bringing the heap up to a point 
in the form of a cone, containing not more than twenty 
bushels, or in such quantities as will serve for a weekly allow- 
ance; cut straight corn stalks, the full lengthy to reach from 
the ground to the top of the bank, two courses at least deep,, 
then cover them with dry pine trash, and the whole over with 
earth, four or five inches thick. Place a bunch of pine trash 
on the top of the hill, and cover this with a board, or piece of 
bark, large enough to protect from rain, leave it so fixed for 
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four or five days, if the weather be mild, and then take off 
the board, and bank up with earth solid. After a heavy 
rain, supply any dirt that may wash off. When severe 
cold approaches, thicken the cover of earth on the north 
east side. 

254. ^^Potaioe cellars possess tome conveniences, first, inas- 
much as they enable you to house your potatoes early, without 
the labour and time consumed in banking ; second, you can 
remove such quantities as you want, without labour and 
exposure of those remaining. Cellars ought to be made as 
nearly ajr tight as is practicable with earth and wood ; no flues 
or chimneys are necessary. Upright walls are preferable to 
those made with puncheons, as are common over the low 
country, which rot soon and sink, unless renewed every year. 
The best mode of constructing a cellar, is to place good 
durable posts in the ground — ^grooved to admit puncheons; 
clay up well, and close to the plate, then line the inside of 
the house with rough boards, or clap boards, and fill in tight 
with dry pine trash ; throw across joists, and floor with rough 
boards, or common rails ; cover the roof with nailed shingles, 
(tight) and fill up the loft with com husks, or coarse hay, or 
straw, for your stock in the spring of the year. This will 
serve to exclude the air, and absorb the moisture arising from 
the latent heat of the roots ; the door to be made of seasoned 
boards, grooved and tongued. Leave the door open in good 
weather, and have a smoke raised night and morning, for 
three or four weeks, regularly every day. Have bins con- 
structed roughly, to prevent the pressure of too large a mass 
together, leaving a passage way, if it is preferred, through the 
whole length of the building. Instead of placing the potatoes 
on the ground, it would be preferable to place dry poles, or logs 
on the ground, and floor with rough boards or puncheons, to 
keep a passage open under the whole mass, which will be perva- 
ded generally by the smoke. The exterior of the building, being 
similar to a common negro house, will last many years; dig a 
trench around the outside, to keep the building perfectly 6ry. 

255. "All of the materials used in building cellars of any 
description, should be well dried. Pine trash about banks, 
may be dispensed with, if three or four courses of com stalks 
are made use of. Cellars made of brick, are in some places 
used with success; and there can be no doubt, that if made of 
pis6-work, they would answer admirably." (For the method, 
see So. Agriculturist, 1838.) 

5 
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Art. XXXL— forwarding SWEET POTATOES 

FOR AN EARLY CROP. 

J256. Proceed in making your bedy which should he twice 
ftslong as it is wide, — say twenty feet long, and ten feet wide; 
exactly as you would in making the hot hed, (paragraphs 38, 
39 and 40, Art. 2,) with this difference, instead of filling up 
six inches with earth, let only four inches of mould or earth, he 
put on the manure. 

Then place your cuttings^ or small potatoes, an inch apart 
on this mould, and cover them with two inches more of the 
same, thrown over them lightly, but not pressed down. The 
frame, which may be made of rough boards, (and as directed 
in paragraph 37, Art. 2,) may be covered with boards also, if 
you cannot conveniently procure sashes ; but the latter are to 
be much preferred. 

257. And now while your sets are sprouting, prepare your 
land, which should be high, sandy, or yellow soil, lay it off in 
ridges, at four feet apart, by listing in all the stubble, &c., with 
the hoe, then manure as directed in paragraph 151, Art. 29. 

258. In three or four weeks from the time of planting, your 
sprouts will be three or four inches in height; and now fit to 
plant out ; (provided, the bed has been attended to, as directed 
in paragraphs 42 to 47 inclusive, Art. 2,) taking advantage 
of such a day, as is fit for putting out cabbage plants ; but be 
sure that the soil is not too wet at that time, for that is as bad 
as being too dry. 

Draw the plants, by placing the left hand on the earth, near 
to the sprout, to steady the set, or mother root, wl%ch might 
be pulled up with the shoot, which is disengaged by the 
right hand; taking care that in disengaging the shoot, the 
fibrous roots of the mother root are not injured, for these will 
afibrd a succession of shoots. The hand dibble, and settings 
stick, (Figs. 8 and 4, of Art. 49,) are used to set these plants 
out, and they should be placed sixteen inches apart, on the 
top of the bed, and as deep as the first leaf only, (read Art. 8, 
paragraph 110.) 

259. As soon as the plants have fairly started to grow and 
run, with a single horse plough, throw up a furrow to them 
on each side, keep the grass clear, until the vines begin to run 
freely, after which they must not be disturbed. 

In this way early potatoes may be procured for market, and 
will well repay the additional trouble of the hot bed. 
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260. The early fart of March is a good time to plant your 
Bets in the hot bed, (if the season is moderate, but if severe, 
defer it a week or ten days, or even longer,) some may be tried 
in February, and if the season is early, they will well repay 
jou. 



Art. XXXIL— INDIAN CORN. 

Extracts and hints from the ^^Report of the Committee on Com,** 
appointed by the ^^ Planter's Society, of Fairfield district^ 
South-Carolina.^^ John Davis, Esq., Chairman. 

261. ^^ A proper selection of seed corn, is regarded an object 
of great importance; because as in the animal, so in the 
vegetable kingdom, " like produces like." Every species in 
creation (the which is procreative) may be improved in 
quality and fruitfulness, by a judicious choice of breeders; 
the converse of the proposition holding equally good. Twin 
com like the twin ewe, is most apt to produce twain. 

262. "TAe varieties of the Indian corn, may be summed up 
in two general classes, viz : — ^the gourd seed, and the flint 
com : the first called the gourd seed, because of its similitude 
in shape to the seed of the large gourd — and the flint, so 
named, because of its flinty hardness. Amongst these two 
general classes, there are varieties of colour — white, yellow, 
purple, and mixed colours — all of which may be crossed, or 
amalgamated by the deposit of the farina, or anther dust from 
the tassel of one plant, upon the ear and stalk of the other 
species. 

263. "TA« seed intended for planting, should be not only of 
the most prolific and best species, but also well matured. 

" There is no doubt that the selection of seed, is a desidera* 
turn in the growing of all plants. 

264. '^A query for consideration arises ; which is the most 
profitable to the planter, the gourd seed or flint ? It must be 
admitted, that the flint is the heaviest, according to measure, 
and contains more nutritive matter ; but it is equally certain, 
that the gourd seed will measure most from the acre, with 
equal advantages otherwise, and sufficient too to make up 
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more than the loss of weight Admitting, however, as an 
hypothesis, that this should not be realized, joui committee on 
other grounds, would give the gourd seed a decided superiority. 

265. ^^// is more easily ground inio meal : thirty bushels of 
gourd seed would be ground with as much ease, as t^wenty- 
five of the flint. It is more digestible: horses and hog^s, 
masticate it with less difficulty. 

2G6. ** It is observable, that the Indian com is most peculi- 
arly adapted to certain climates and soil: it is generally 
admitted, that the gourd seed 'com will finally change into 
flint corn, if cultivated for a few years in the low country of 
South-Carolina ; and it is also admitted, that the same quality 
of lands will yield more com in North-Carolina, or Tennessee, 
than in South-Carolina. 

267. " Your committee, in thus contending that the flint is 
a degenerate corn, would merely add, that if the grain arrives 
at higher perfection,*in some climates North of South-Carolina, 
it would be advisable to pirocure seed from thence — provided, 
the due attention had been given to its improvement." 

268. The following plan has been advantageously pursued 
by the compiler, and several of his friends, viz : — ^before har- 
vesting your crop, select from the most healthy and best 
bearing stalks the lowest ears, these gather with the inner 
busk on, or as it is called, slip shucked, which place carefully 
away in a safe place, until the season for planting, then take 
oflf the shuck and expose the ears (for a day or two before 
you shell them,) in the open air or sun, and to every three 
pecks of flint com, mix oae peck of the large, white grain, 
North-Carolina, or Collins* com. This will give you a cross, 
between the flint and gourd seed, and a grain, much admired 
by every planter who has seen it. It will degenerate every 
year, and Anally become flint com; to prevent which, the 
gourd seed should be mixed with it every other year, if it can 
be conveniently procured ; but certainly every third year. 

269. " The best time for planting. — The sooner we procure 
a stand, the more sure the crop, particularly in uplands. In 
low landsj subject to be ovei5flowed, it will be unsafe (on 
account of spring freshets,) to procure an early stand. Corn 
planted in March, in general, has the advantages of the 
spring seasons and dews. Whatever the reasoning may be, 
the experience of the intelligent planter will testify, that in 
three years out of four, March com will produce the most 
abundant and perfect grained crop. 
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270. " The late corn is liable to run up tall and slender, 
bearing therefore smaller ears. Independant of the advantage 
of a more abundant crop from early com, it is an object to 
have the corn crop laid by soon, to enable the planter to look 
"well to his other crops. Besides, it suits well for the pea crop. 

271. '^ A third consideration is, the composition and fertility 
of the soil. If too much clay (and if old land,) in a few days 
after a rain, it becomes too stiff for the plough, and too close 
for the roots to penetrate: if too sandy and porous, the 
strength of the soil quickly evaporates, leaving the roots of 
the corn too much exposed to the action of sun and air, in the 
heat of summer: if of a sandy bottom, as well as surface, 
the little strength of the soil both evaporates and sinks. 

" It is better economy to pay soundJy for a fine grit surface, 
and clay subsoil, (the land being level,) for ten years use, than 
to cultivate a stiff clay, or coarse sandy land, in com, free of 
charge. 

272. **A fourth consideration is, the preparation of the 
ground^ and best plan of planting. All old lands are the 
better prepared, by being ploughed and open to the winter 
freezes ; and all plaughings should be deep and close. 

" In planting, it may be expedient to put in seed enough to 
accommodate birds and squirrels, (See Art. 4, paragraphs 67 
and 68,) and still have a stand left : it is much better to thin 
out five plants, than to replant one. 

273. "//* the stand is very bad, it will be safer to plough up 
and plant over again, than to replant, unless the replanting is 
done in time to tassel with the first planting." Note. — Every 
planter must have observed, that in a field of com where there 
are two different plantings, as soon as the first planting begins 
to tassel, the latter, though perhaps not as far advanced in 
growth as the first, also immediately begins to shoot out and 
tassel, no doubt it is caused by the farina or anther dust of the 
former, falling on the stalk and leaves of the latter. — Compiler, 

274. " What is the best distance ? is the fifth interrogatory 
in planting corn. This must be varied in different climates 
and soils: not so apt to fire in cold climates, it will there 
warrant closer planting. On uplands, and in the hill, with 
one stock, four by three feet ; if two stocks, five by five feet. 

275. " The sixth inquiry is the best plan of manuring corn 
ground. It would be lucrative in every sense, to manure com 
hills without exception, whether the lands are old or new : if 
new lands are manured, their productiveness is increased in 

5* 
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the same proportion to old lands fertilized, and the planter is 
remunerated tenfold for his labour, To manure com lands, 
open deep with the plough, {or hoe,) plant five grains in a hill, 
cover lightly with the hoe, (and if stable or yard manur^ 
throw on one spadeful to the hill ~ if cotton seed manure, one 
handful,) follow after with a plough on each side, so as barely 
to make the mould or earth, to meet over the manure. This 
will on the whole, make a deep cover, but the manure will 
prevent the earth baking over the corn, so that it will still 
come up. 

276. " If the manure is not thus covered, (especially cotton 
seed manure,) its value is lost by evaporation. 

277. " TAe flam, for cultivation is the seventh consideration. 
When the ground is in good order, the two first ploughinga 
should be ever very deep and close. This will cause the earth 
to retain moisture in summer, and the roots of the com to run 
deep in the outset, so as to prevent the plough from cutting^ 
them too much in the after ploughings, which should be 
shallow. 

278. "J» the production of corn, let this be a rule — deep 
ploughing in the spring, and shallow in the summer. Com 
should be tended fast ; that is to say, the plough should go 
over the ground every three (never less than four) weeks. It 
is in the very nature of the soil, that in its cultivation, it 
should be stirred often ; it should be turned to the sun and 
atmosphere. If the ground is not constitutionally hard^ it is 
never too dry to be ploughed, but easily may be too wet. 

279. "Many destroy the present crop, by one ploughing 
where the ground is too wet : and unless the earth pulverises^ 
or crumbles as the plough breaks up, it is too wet. When the 
ground is ploughed too wet, the destructive effects are only 
prevented, when a shower of rain falls before the sun dries 
the earth. 

280. "Two hoeings are necessary only in a crop of com; a 
light moulding after it first comes up, and a flat hill when 
laid by: four ploughings in poor ground, and three may 
answer in rich ground, if the corn makes with rapidity. The 
last working in rich ground, should be when the corn tassels. 
To cut the roots when the corn is shooting, checks the growth, 
thereby preventing the tassel from emitting the farina, and 
thus impedes the fecundation in the shoot or ear. 

281. " The eighth process of the corn crop is, to gather the 
blades for fodder. By gathering the fodder before the milky 
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substance has become calcareous, many planters prevent the 
ears from maturing, and certainly looses much of its saccha- 
rine and oily matter. In gathering fodder, never stop for 
clouds : to ob^rve them, not unfrequently insures a loss of 
fodder. 

282. " The ninth and last process is gathering the corn. — 
Com may be also prematurely gathered, producing when 
gathered in this way, a withering and shrivelled grain : this 
process should never be undertaken till the stock has become 
dry." 

283. If you intend keeping your com any length of time, 
let it be harvested in the slip shuck. 



. Art. XXXIII.— cow PEAS. 

284. This crop, if grown between com, is generally planted 
about the middle of June, and is best drilled from stalk to stalk. 
If the com is five by five feet apart, the quantity of seed re- 
quired for an acre, is a peck ; but if only one hill or chop, is 
put between the stalks, a half peck will be sufficient, planted 
thus, on high and good soil, the average yield is about five or 
six bushels per acre. 

285. When planted as a separate, or standing crop, they 
should be put on ridges five feet apart, dropping ten or twelve 
grains in chops, made with the hoe, about two feet apart, on 
these ridges ; this requires about three half pecks of seed to 
the acre, and the general product is from ten to twelve bushels. 

286. Cow peas planted subsequently to the full moon in 
July, are supposed to be more productive, than when planted 
at the same period in June. Early plantings are apt to pro- 
duce an exhuberant crop of vines, but few pods ; consequently, 
if planted as a fodder crop, to be cut and cured like hay, early 
planting would be advisable. This fodder is preferred by 
horses and cattle, to the best hay or blades, and an acre has 
yielded as much as four tons, but the average crop is about 
half that quantity. 
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Art. XXXIV— fodder CORN. 

287. At the usual planting season, with the driller, (Fig-. I, 
Art. 49,) having the teeth adjusted to four feet apart ; or 'virith 
the bull tongue plough, trench the grotind four feet apart, and 
in these trenches, sow the common Indian com, at the rate of 
two and a half bushels, or more, to the acre. If the land has 
been well ploughed up, and pulverised before planting, so 
much the better. As the com advances in growth, give it 
one or two good ploughings, that it may get the start of the 
grass and weeds, which it will soon keep down by its shade. 
You neither hoe nor hand-pick it, the two ploughings is all 
the culture it receives, and you should throw the earth fear- 
lessly to the corn in. ploughing. 

288. When it begins to tassel, it is fit for use, cut it up close 
to the roots with a briar scythe, or sickle. Then take it to 
your chopping, or cutting box, and when cut, mix it with oats, 
or other grain, and feed to your horses and oxen. While 
using this, they require no other fodder. " If sown early in 
April, it will tassel about the middle of June, and come in 
when the last year's crop of blades and fodder is exhausted, 
and there is a pressing necessity for fodder." 

289. It may be cut and cured as you would hay, with this 
difference, that it requires a longer time to cure ; three or four 
days will suffice, if you have a good sun. Cut in the morning 
and spread to dry, until three or four o'clock, (stirring it once 
or twice during the day,) after which, put it into little stacks, 
to be spread out again the next day, which continue to do 
daily until cured. 

290.. In housing or stacking, let one layer of tassels be to 
the right, and another layer be to the left, and so on up. This 
will so dispose the blades and stalks, that one will absorb the 
moisture of the other. 
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 291. "PZan# in April, on ridges or beds, (or if you choose, 
flush on land that should have been previously well ploughed 
and pulverised,) your beds or drills should be four feet apart, 
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and the seed dibbled in, ten or twelve inches apart on the 
beds ; dropping five or six seeds into each hole, and when 
about six inches high, thin out to two plants, give it one or 
two ploughings, and keep clean with the hoe. 

292. "/^ looks poor and discouraging^ until it gets knee 
high, when it starts and grows very fast. It commences to 
ripen in August, and by the middle of September, the bulk of 
the crop will be ripe, the earliest corn produces the most, and 
the earlier planted the better. When the grain is ripe, it looks 
brown and hard, and should be cut off with about a foot of 
the stalk, and spread out on a scaffold or floor, until the stalk 
becomes dry, or it will heat. It is easily threshed out ; a 
good plan is to half thresh it, and then give the stalk part to 
mules and horses. 

293. "-4.5 a winter food^ it is very good for work horses, and 
is not inferior to Indian com for poultry." 
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294. This very useful plant may be seen growing in small 
quantities, in almost every farm in the Northern and Eastern 
States. Not only are large quantities of brooms and brushes 
manufactured and exported, but its seed used as a food for all 
kinds of stock. 

295. The a^yerage yield is from six-hundred to one thousand 
pounds of clean brush to the acre, and from sixty to one hun* 
dred bushels of seed, the latter is said to be superior to oats 
for horses. 

296. SoWy cultivate, and cure, as you would Guinea com. 
(See foregoing Article.) Why should we import from the 
Northern States, th^t, which we can so easily and cheaply 
grow ourselves? a few feet of ground, will yield enough 
brush to supply several families. To prevent the broom, or 
tassel from falling, it should be bent down, as soon as it is 
full grown ; if you neglect this, your bmsh will be lost, as it 
cannot be made straight ajgain, and consequently will be unfit 
for manufacturing. 
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Art. XXXVIL— sun FLOWERS. 

297. This very useful plant is seldom met with, except in 
gardens, where it is cultivated as an ornamental flower. But I 
can recommend it highly as a food for poultry and hogs ; for 
these purposes it is equal to the same weight of com. 

298. It yields a large quantity of seed to the acre, and is 
planted and cultivated in the same knanner as Indian cem. — 
It yields one gallon of oil to the bushel, and after extracting 
the oil, the residuum is excellent food for hogs and cattle. 

299. *A tea made of this seed, and sweetened with honey, is 
equally as good, if not superior, to flaxseed in catarrhal affec- 
tions. 



Art. XXXVIIL— mustard. 

300. '^ There is a white seeded sort and a brown seeded sort. 
The white mustard is used in salads, along with cress ox 
pepper grass, and is sown and cultivated in the same way. — 
(See paragraph 407.) 

301. "TAe black or brown seeded, is that which table mus- 



tard is made of. It is sown in rows two feet apart, early in 
the spring. (The last of February is a good time — but if too 
cold, early in March.) The plants ought to be thinned to 
four or five inches apart. Grood tillage between the rows — 
The seed will be ripe in July, and then the stalks should be 
cut oflf, and when quite dry, the seed threshed out and put by 
for use. 

302. '^ Why should any man that )uis a garden buy mustard f 
Why should he want the English to send him out in a bottle, 
and sell him for a quarter of a dollar, less and worse mustard,, 
than he can raise in his garden for two cents? 

303. ^ The English mustard is in general, a thing fabricated. 
It is a composition of baked bones reduced to powder, some 
wheat flour, some colouring, and a drug of some sort that 
gives it the pungent taste. Why should any man that has a 
garden, buy this poisonov^s stuff? Whoever uses this mustard . 
freely will find a burning in his inside long after he has 
swallowed the mustard. 
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304. "The mustard seed ground ia a little mustard, (or 
pepper) mill', is what he ought to use. He will have bran 
and all ; and his mustard will not look yellow like the Eng- 
lish composition; but, we do not object to rye bread on account 
of its colour 1 Ten pounds of seed will grow upon a perch 
of ground ; (sixteen feet and a half,) and ten pounds of mus- 
tard, is more than any man can want in a year.* 

305. "The plants do not occupy the ground more than 
fourteen weeks. This, therefore, is a very useful plant, and 
ought to be cultivated by every farmer, and every man who 
has a garden." — Cobbett. 



Art. XXXTX— bene. 



306. Sow the seeds of this valuable plant, in beds or drills, 
three feet apart ; you may use the hand dibble, (Fig. 8, Art 
49,) making the holes six inches apart, and into these, drop 
four or five seeds ; when up thin out to single plants ; keep 
clean, with good tillage between the rows or beds. 

307. The seeds of beni contain a large quantity of oil, 
which is said to be of superior quality. Bene is also used in 
cakes and pastry, and the plant fqr its medicinal virtues. It is 
sown early in the spring, and when ripe, the stalks are cut off 
and put by on a scaffold for a while to dry, and then threshed 
out. 



Art. XL.— TABT RHUBARB. 

308. All the sorts of Rhubarb may be raised, either from 
seeds, or by dividing the roots. The best mode is from seed, 
which sow in November or March, in light sandy soil, dug up 
three spits deep, as you would for asparagus, and the plants, 
if kept eight or nine inches apart, will be fit to transplant in 
autumn, and for use the foUowing^spring. 

* Five poundB ia Carolina ia a good crop* 
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But when plantations are to be made bj dividing the mots, i 
care should be taken, to retain a bud on the crown of each 
section; then plant in rows, three feet by two, for the palma- 
tum, and five feet by three, for the giant^ goliah, and other 
large varieties. Dry weather, an open condition of the ground, 
and a temperate, unfrosty *state of th6 atmosphere, should ^be 
preferred. 

309. When the growth becomes established, the ground must 
be kept free from weeds, and if dry weather supervene, water 
ought to be freely given round the roots two or three times, at 
intervals of four or five days. 

310. It is best, not to touch a leaf or stalk, the first year; 
but in autumn when the leaves are all decayed, they should 
be laid in trenches between the rows, sprinkled with a little 
salt, and covered with the earth that bad been dug out ; thus 
furnishing a portion of the manure that will be annually 
required. 

On the approach of winter, lay some good old rotten manure, 
several inches deep round each plant, to the extent of two feet. 
On the opening of spring, the whole should be well forked up. 

311. The leaves, when wanted for use, should be pulled 
obliquely, and not cut. (Use of, and directions for preservings, 
&c., see Art. 1 16, paragraph 1 160.) 



Art. XLI.-^ARR0W ROOT. 

BT WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, ESQ. 

312. This plant in Botany, Maranta, a genus of the Mo- 
nandria Monogynia class, is a native of the West Indies, and 
has long been justly esteemed for its valuable qualities. — 
History acquaints us, that it was a certain antidote to the 
milk of the Manchinal tree, and that the Caraib Indians, who 
invariaUy poisoned their arrows with this deleterious fluid, 
appeared to have considered the toubola (Indian) as the only 
remedy sufficiently powerful in its application, and instanta- 
neous in its effects, to arrest its direful progress. Whether 
applied externally, or administered as a ptisan, the consequen- 
ces were equally happy. As the milk of machinal operated 
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" 

rapidly, and as the arrow root was the only antidote, the infe- 
rence is fairly deducible, that against any poison if timely used^ 
it would serve as an effectual safeguard. As a wholesome^ 
nutritiotcs, and pleasant beverage, experience bears ample 
testimony. 

313. To the infant, the aged, or the diseased, no food can be 
administered, which will be more palatable, or more easily 
digested. 

In bowel complaints, it is of itself a remedy ; and in dys- 
peptic cases, and acute diseases, it constitutes the most 
proper aliment; as a diet drink, no article in the Materia 
Medica is to be preferred. In fact, the stomach will readily 
accommodate itself to it, when every other nourishment has 
been rejected. 

314. If such are the useful and medicinal virtues of the 
arrow root, its cultivation, for domestic purposes, should be 
general : twenty feet square of earth, will yield a quantity 
sufficient for a large family for two years. The method of 
culture is simple, and is as follows : — 

315. Upon a piece of ground, moderately high, and of a 
loose soil, make small beds three feet asunder, and at the dis- 
tance of every two feet, drop one seed, which should be 
covered about two inches deep. The middle of March is the 
proper season for planting, and no care or attention is subse- 
quently required, but to keep the plants free from grass and 
weeds. 

316. After the first frost, they should be dug; and when 
you have selected the seed, it is necessary for their preserva- 
tion, that they should be buried at least one foot in some dry 
and warm spot. The preparation of the root for food is" 
tedious, and in consequence of the toughness of the outer 
coat, it would be advisable, to perform the operation as speedily 
as possible after digging. 

317. As soon as this is effected, grate the roots in a clean 
vessel of water; then pass the contents thereof through a 
sieve; this must be repeated, taking care to change the water 
at every successive operation, so long as any coarse particles 
remain in the sieve. The water is then allowed to settle, and 
if it exhibit a clear and natural appearance, the sediment is 
in a jfit state to be dried, which should be done, if possible, in 
the sun, and in a confined situation, where no dust can reach it. 

318. To a table spoonful thus prepared, poui* on a pint of 
boiling water, stirring it at the same time, briskly ; to which 

6 
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add a little sugar and nutmeg, and you will then have a jelly i 
pleasant as it is healthful. (To mc^e arrow root pudding, see ' 
Art. 116, paragraph 1161.) 



Art. XLIL— early MELONS, CUCUMBERS, &c 

319. The production of early melons^ cucumbers, ^c, is the 
ambition of all good gardeners and farmers ] and as but few 
can be raised in a single hot bed, and it is too expensive and 
inconvenient, for most persons to make many hot beds, the 
following mode is recommended, not. only as more economical 
and convenient, but more certain. 

320. About a month or so earlier, than it is usual to plant 
these seeds, procure a number of good sized ruta baga turnips, 
cut off the tops, and with a knife, or other instrument, scoop 
out all the inside, so that they will resemble gourds or cups, 
fill the cavity of this cup with good rich earth, and plant in 
each a few seeds of melons, cucumbers, beans, or seeds of 
any other plant that you may desire to have early; they 
should then be placed in a warm part of the house, or in a 
protecting frame, (well made and secured from frost,) and the 
earth in the cup be kept moderately moist. 

321. If kept in a room, they should be put out in the open 
air, every good, clear, and fine day ; and if in a frame, let 
them have air, by removing the sashes ; by doing this, you 
will prevent the plants from growing tall and slender, and 
cause them to become straight, stout, and healthy. 

322. When the season has advanced, beyond all^ danger of 
frost ; you may put out these turnip cups, plants and all, in 
the beds where they are to remain, (but be careful that you 
put them out, not too soon,) the plants will continue to grow, 
and the turnip cups will soon rot, and enable the roots to 
extend themselves without bounds, in search of food, and in 
time, become itself an excellent manure for the plant. 

323. When you set out, insert the cup in a hole, made just 
large enough to hold it, pressing the earth well, round about 
the cup, and drawing a little over the top or edge, up to the 
stems of the plants, covering entirely the turnip. 

324. To hasten the process of decay in the cup, you may 
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(before putting out,) with a sharp knife, cut off the hard rind, 
from the outside of the turnip, leaving only a thin piece of 
the rind enclosing the earth. A small hole as large as a ten 
cent piece, should havd been cut in the bottom of the cup, 
before filling with earth, when first made. (For preparing the 
beds to put these cups into, read paragraph 325 of the next 
Article.) 



Art. XLIIL— water MELONS. 

325. A high, sandy, or yellow soil is the best for this crop ; 
throw it up with a double plough into beds, or broad flat ridges; 
let these be ten feet apart, from centre to centre, then run the 
harrow over each bed lengthwise, several times, so as to break 
all lumps ; let the following compost, 1 bushel road, or street 
dirt, 1 bushel old stable manuie, well rotted, and 5 quarts 
cotton seed, be well mixed, and dug in at each check, which 
should be made ten feet apart, on the top of the bed. (Old 
pond mud, and the dung of pigeons and domestic poultry, are 
very good manures for this crop.) The cotton seed will sprout 
in a few days, when^ each check should be again chopped up 
with a hoe, mixing the cotton sprouts well with the earth and 
compost. 

326. SoaJc your seed in blood warm water the night before 
planting, and put ' five or six seeds in each check, cover an 
inch deep; should the weather prove dry, give a little water 
until the plants appear. As soon as they begin .to run, train 
the vines on the beds, that they may run from check to check, 
and where the vine throws out branches, let a hoe full of rich 
earth be put on; at every three or four feet, and pressed with 
the foot. This should be done in wet weather, so as to cause 
the vines to strike out roots immediately at these joints. — 
Keep clean of grass, until the vines cover the bed. If managed 
in this way, they will well repay the little additional trouble, 
and a task (or one quarter of an acre,) will produce as many 
large and fine melons, as an acre managed in the usual way. 
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Art. XLIV— running BEANS. 

327. "TAe prettiest way for a man who cultivates but little 
land, to raise his own dry beans for next winter's use is — not 
to plant the bush kinds by themselves, for this will require too 
much land, as the product is small — ^but to raise white pole 
beans. The common case knife beans are excellent for this 
purpose. 

Strike out a dozen (or more) circles on the ground, as large 
as a cart wheel. Put a wheel barrow load of manure into it, 
and spade it up with the earth. Drop the seeds in the circle, 
on the outer edge of the hill, saj six inches apart. Then 
insert eight or ten poles just within the circle, at equal dis- 
tances from each other, and tie the tops of the whole together 
— ^forming a cone. Cover up the seed, and wait the result. 

328. ^''Each of these kills will yield you a peck, or a half 
bushel of dry beans next fall — which if you have but a 
dozen such hills, will give you, perhaps, half a dozen bushels. 
This will be enough for your purpose. By this course, but a 
little land is occupied. Pole beans will yield very much more 
abundantly than bush beans, and occupy air, whilst the latter 
must have the surface of the earth." — So. Cabinet. 



Art. XLV.— mushrooms. 

T%e following directions (by the celebrated Mr. Nicol,) for 
VMking mushroom beds without spawn, are taken from 
"Loudon^s Encyclopaedia of Gardening.** 

329. ^ After having laid a floor of ashes, stones, chips, 
gravel, or brick bats, so as to keep the bed quite dry, and free 
from under damp, lay a course of horse droppings, six inches 
thick. These should be new from the stables, and must not 
be broken, and the drier the better. They may be collected 
every day, until the floor or sole be covered to the above thick- 
ness ; but they must not be allowed to ferment or heat. 

330. "Jw the whole process of making up, the bed should be 
as much exposed to the air as possible; and it should be care- 
fully defended from wet, if out of doors. When this course 
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is quite dry, and judged to be past a state of fermentation, 
cover it the thickness of two inches with hght dry earth ; if 
sandy, so much the better. It is immaterial whether it be 
rich or not, the only use of earth here, being for spawn to run 
and mass in. 

331. "iVbio lay aTwther course of droppings, and earth them 
over as above, when past a state of fermentation: then a 
third course, which in like manner earth all over. This 
finishes the bed, which will be very strong and productive, if 
naanaged properly afterwards. Observe, that in forming the 
bed, it should be a little rounded, in order that the centre may 
not be more wet or moist, than the sides. This may be done 
in forming the sole or floor at first, and the bed would then be 
of equal strength in all parts. If it be made up against a 
wall in a cellar, stable, or shed, it may have a slope of a few 
inches from the back to the front, less or more, according to 
its breadth. I have sometimes been contented with two 
courses as above, instead of three ; and often when materials 
were scarce, have made them up slighter, thus : three or four 
inch courses of droppings, with one inch of earth between 
each, and a two inch covering at top. 

332. " Such a bed as this, I have had to produce for ten or 
twelve months together ; but very much depends on the state 
of jthe materials, and on the care taken in making it up, also 
on the after management. 

333. "TAg droppings of hard fed horses only are useful. — 
Those of horses kept on green, will pf themselves, produce 
few or no mushrooms. I have made up beds from farm horses, 
fed partly on hard, and partly on green food, and from carriage 
or saddle horses, fed entirely on com and hay ; treated them 
in the same way in every respect ; and have found, not once, 
but always, those made from the latter most productive. 

334. ^^Droppings from hard fed horses may be procured at 
the public-stables in towns, or at inns in the country, any time 
of the year ; and if the supply be plentiful, a bed of consider- 
able dimensions may be made, and finished within five or six 
weeks. In as many more weeks, if in a stable, or dry cellar, 
or in a shed, it will begin to produce, and often sooner ; but if 
the situation of the bed be cold, it will sometimes be two or 
three months in producing mushrooms." 

335. There are several kinds that are poisonous, and it would 
be well to describe the mushroom. London says, '^ it is most 
readily distinguished when of a middle size, by its fine pink, 
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or flesh coloured gills, and pleasant smell. In a more advanc- 
ed stage, the gills become of a chocolate colour, and it is then 
more apt to be confounded with other kinds of a dubious 
quality ; but that species, which most nearly resembles it, is 
slimy to the touch, destitute of fine odour, and has a dis- 
agreeable smell. 

336. ^^ Again, the noxuna kinds gravo in woods, or on the 
skirts of woods, while the true mushroom springs up chiefly 
in open pastures, and should be gathered only in such pUues" 

337. Bkidgeman observes, " unwholesome fungi will some- 
times spring up on artificial beds in gardens; thus, when 
spawn begins to run, a spurious breed is often found to precede 
a crop of genuine mushrooms. The baneful quality of the 
toad stool, is in general, indicated by a sickly, nauseous smell, 
though some hurtful sorts are so far, without any thing dis- 
agreeable in the smell, as to make any criterion, drawn from 
that alone, very unsafe. The wholesome kinds, however, 
invariably emit a grateful rich scent. 

338. " Great caution is necessary in collecting mushrooms 
for food, and none but the Botanist should search for any, but 
the sort we have described." Notb. — In order to ascertain 
whether, what appear to be mushrooms, are of the true eatable 
kinds, sprinkle a little salt over the inner or spongy part ; if, 
in a short time after, they turn yellow, they are unwholesome; 
but if black, they may be considered as genuine mushrooms. 

339. ^^Phffsicia/ns say, that all the edible species should be 
thoroughly masticated, before they are taken into the stomach, 
as this greatly lessens the effects of poisons. When accidents 
of the sort happens, vomiting should be immediately excited, 
and then the vegetable acids should be given, either vinegar, 
lemon juice, or that of apples; after which, give ether and 
antispasmodic remedies, to stop the excessive vomiting. Infu- 
sions of gall nut, oak bark, and peruvian bark, are recom- 
mended as capable of neutralizing the poisonous principles of 
mushrooms. It is, however, the safest way, not to eat any 
but the well known kinds." 
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Art. XLVL— groundnuts- 

340. " These should be planted as soon as the frosty weath- 
er is over, in rows five and a half feet distant, two in a hill, 
three feet apart, on new high land, or on a piece that has 
rested, or lain fallow a year. Plant flush on the surface, and 
when well up, thin to one plant, and transplant to gaps, and 
set out additional rows if you please. 

341. "As soon as grass appears, hoe the rows, and with a 
plough, throw up a furrow on each side, and as the branches 
spread, continue to throw up two furrows, till the space is 
broken up ; at each ploughing, brush the earth level with the 
hoe, keeping the bed (at all times) flat on top, and do not 
throw earth on the branches, as is frequently the practice of 
negroes, as they bear only from the blossoms. To be con- 
vinced of this fact, tie a piece of white cotton yam close to a 
blossom, and you will find it afterwards close to a nut in the 
ground. 

342. " On a mellow soil, they will produce from forty to 
eighty bushels per acre. A gentleman of veracity states, that 
on a quarter of an acre, of loose gravelly soil, cultivated the 
year previous in cotton, he planted on five feet rows, hills two 
feet apart, and two nuts in the hill, and measured thirty-five 
bushels as the produce. Two quarts of shelled nuts will 
plant an acre. If the groundnuts are good, they will when 
shelled, turn out one half the quantity.'' 



Art. XLVIL—SPRING CABBAGES. 

343. It is a rare thing, if, in the months of May and June, 
you ever find a good and perfect head of cabbage in our 
market, or in our gardens; the reason of this is: first, the 
seed is not of the proper sort, and if of the proper sort, perhaps 
not true to its kind ; and, secondly, because injudiciously 
managed in nine cases out of ten. 

344. The month of October, is the proper season for making 
your sowings ; but be sure that your seed is genuine European 
seed, for without this, all your labour will be in vain. Now to 
be sure of this, you must know well the seedsman of whom you 
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buy ; know that jou can depend upon him, and can rely with 
certainty upon what he tells you, that ha is a man that looks 
well into his business, so as to prevent imposition from those 
of whom he obtains his seed ; for the best seedsmen are some- 
times taken in, and there is no help for it, as frequently their 
orders are sent out for seeds, to men that they know nothing^ 
about, and seeds are thus palmed off on them as one kind, 
when in truth they are very different. 

345. The cost of genuine seed, even were it treble the present 
price, had better be paid twice over, than to have all your 
labour, and trouble in manuring, and preparing the land, 
sowing the seed, transplanting the plants, and tending them 
for months, thrown away and lost, as most assuredly it will 
be, (with spring cabbages particularly,) if they are not from true 
European seed. 

346. If you sow at the above time, cabbage seeds of your 
own growth, or grown in Carolina, Georgia, or any other 
place in North America, from the most solid, perfect, and 
beautiful heads of cabbage, with the expectation of enjoying 
fine heads in May and June following, you will most certainly 
be disappointed. You may obtain a good crop of greens, but 
rely on it, ninety times out of an hundred, that you will never 
be delighted with the sight, or taste of more than five, if indeed 
one single good solid head, in one thousand plants. 

347. But if you sow the genuine English, or European, and 
manage as will be hereafter directed, when scarcely a good 
bunch of greens (for, you cannot call a few, half yellow and 
green leaves, eat up to a honey comb by worms, good greens :) 
is to be found in the Charleston market ; (which market now 
ranks second to none in the United States,) then indeed, will 
your eyes be gladdened with the sight, of fine large solid heads, 
perfect in every respect, and not five or ten only, but ninety 
out of one hundred plants ; for it is allowed, that you will 
sometimes, have five or more in one hundred plants, run to seed. 

348. But to proceed, — ^you have also three great enemies of 
good spring cabbages to contend with, and these are the grub 
worm, the green cabbage worm, and the cabbage lice. And 
how are you to prevent the ravages of that monster, the grub 
worm? 

First, then, in the choice of the spot for your seed bed This 
should be in an open situation, and the soil of good condition, 
not rich, but not very poor, give it no manure, (unless so poor 
that it actually requires some, and then let it be woods earth, 
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or pond mud,) but dig it up well with the spade, break all the 
lumps, and make it fine, then lay it off in beds, not more than 
three feet wide ; draw three drills on each bed lengthwise, one 
foot apart, and sow the seeds pretty thick. When they come 
up, keep free from weeds, and stir the earth now and then 
between the rows, until fit to transplant to the spot, where they 
are to head. 

If you have a moderately low sandy spot, that is not too 
pooTy nor too rich, (for one is as bad as the other,) it would be 
well to make your seed bed there. 

349. Your plants generally will look badly, and instead of 
green, healthy, full leaved, and short and crisp stems, which 
if bent, will snap off like glass — will on the contrary, have a 
bad colour, few leaves, and those small, and on the top of the 
plant, and steins rather long, and so tough and wiry, that you 
may twist and bend them about in every shape, without 
breaking them. 

350. No doubt when you read this, you will say, can thesa 
plants possibly produce good cabbages, when such are always 
thrown away, and refused by every good farmer and gardener^ 
when the most essential points in good plants, are thus entirely 
reversed ? I cannot believe it, I must see it first ! 

Well, for answerj I can only say, try it ; but give it a fair 
trial, do not sow North or South-Carolina, or Georgia, or any 
other seed, than real genuine English, or European, and fol- 
low strictly the directions given in this article, and then you 
must believe, for " seeing is believing." 

351. Now the objects to be attained, in having plants of the 
foregoing description are, first, to backen the plantsj that they 
need not be planted out too soon. But the great object is, to 
prevent the lavages of that insatiate monster, the grub worm, 
which when he finds the stem tough and stringy, looks farther, 
in search of more delicate and tender food, after cutting one 
or two. But if the plants are crisp and tender, every garden* 
er and farmer knows, (to their sad disappointment,) that in one 
night, they will cut down seven-eighths of his plants, that 
perhaps were put out the day before. 

If you had not the grub worm to contend with, when you 
planted out these plants, you might theA change the plan 
entirely, and raise plants, havinj^ qualities and points quite 
different. 

352. Transplanting. — The plants (if the seed is sown 
about the middle of October.) will be far enough advanced, 
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to be put out some time before they should be ; but do not be 
uneasy — they should not be put out before January or Febru- 
ary, when they must be transplanted into a very rich piece of 
ground. For, bear this in mind always — if you wish fine and 
good solid heads, they must be planted in the richest spot you 
can give them. 

353. If you have a piece of ground that has been cow pewned^ 
or where heaps of manure has lain for some time^ plough it up 
well, and with^the hoe make ridges, raised eight or ten inches 
high, and three feet apart, on these transplant your plants, and 
let the sugar loaves be put twenty inches apart, and the drum 
head two and a half feet. 

354. But if you have not such a spot as the above, you must 
not spare the manure, on the ground that you do plant. The 
manure should be well rotted, and scattered thick all over 
the ground, then plough it, or dig it in with a spade, mixing 
it well with the earth, making the ridges, and inimediately 
after planting, as always advised. If the weather is dry, you 
may give a little water, until the plants take root. Keep 
clean, and hoe often, and in a short time, they will be so much 
improved, as scarcely to be known as the same plants. 

355. But we still have two great enemies yet to subdue, 
before we can obtain perfect heads of spring cabbages : and 
they are the green cabbage worm and the cabbage lice, No"w, 
as soon as you have put out your plants, begin and prepare 
for them in the following manner.^ 

356. Procure a large barrel or hogshead, ox as many as 
may suffice, and place them in a spot convenient to the cab- 
bages. Collect the ripe berries of the Pride of India tree, 
fill each cask with one-fourth berries, and three-fourths of 
water, and let it steep until these worms and lice appear, then 
with a water pot, having a fine rose, sprinkle the plants with 
this infusion once or twice a week, replenishing the barrel 
each time, (to keep up a regular supply,) with the same quan- 
tity of fresh water that you have taken out, and stirring the 
water and berries well up each time you add to them ; you 
may now and then, put in a few fresh berries. 

357. By doing this, you will most generally save your 
plants, and prevent them from being eat so much, as to resem- 
ble the honey comb more than cabbages. In some seasons, 
even this will fail as a preventive, and they must take their 
chance, for I know of nothing else that will answer the 
purpose. 
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358. Bibt this you may rely on, that plants put out and grown 
on a spot that has been cow penned, or manured with urine, is 
seldom, and then in a slight degree only, attacked by the grub 
worm or lice. 

359. As soon as your cabbages have attained their full 
growth, they should be cut and used ; or they will rot and be 
lost, this is caused by the hot suns, and heavy rains in May 
and June. 



Art. XLVIII— herbs. 
FROM Marshall's gardener. 

360. BaZwi is either plain or variegated; but the former only, 
is cultivated as a medicinal herb. It is propogated by parting 
the root, either in autumn or spring, but, rather the latter. — 
Slip off short pieces with roots, and plant them a foot or 
fifteen inches asunder, giving a little water. The balm that 
is cut to dry, ought to be cut just as it gets into flower, being 
then in the highest perfection. 

361. Dry it in an airy, shady place, till fit to tie up in small 
bundles, which must be stored in a dry, airy room. Balm and 
most perennial herbs, should be fresh planted in beds, every 
third or fourth year ; and every year, in autumn or spring, 
should have the ground stirred about them, and dressed with 
a little fresh earth, the plants being previously cut down. 

362. Fennel (the common sort,) is an hardy perennial herb, 
the uses of which are well known. It may be sown either in 
spring or autumn, and the plants ought to be kept near half a 
yard asunder ; or it may be propagated, by slips from the roots 
of old plants. It should be constantly cut down, to prevent 
seeding, which would cover the ground in a very troublesome 
degree. Sweet fennel is an annual, cultivated for its seed in 
medicine. 

363. Lavender (that sort commonly cultivated,) is for its 
pleasant aromatic scent, found in most gardens, and makes a 
neat perennial edging in large ones. It is propagated by 
cuttings, or young slips, in April and May, set a few inches 
asunder in a shady situation, and good soil ; and when rooted, 
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planted out where they are to grow. But, though raised in a 
good soil, lavender likes a poor and dry one best, to abide in. 
Set the plants a foot apart from one another. 

364. Marjoram is distinguished into pot^ vnnter and knotted 
sorts ; the two former perennial, and the last atmual. They 
are all used for culinary purposes, but the knotted is chiefly 
cultivated as a sweet companion of our flowers. The propa- 
gation of it is, by parting the roots of the perennial sorts, in 
autumn or spring, and by sowing the annual kind in March 
or April, on a warm border, and light and dry soil. The 
annual sort should stand at six inches distance, and the peren- 
nial at nine or ten. These (and all) herbs are to be cut for 
drying, just as they get in bloom. 

365. Mint is a salutary herb, of which we have two sorts, 
the spear, and the pepper ; the former for culinary, and the 
latter for medicinal purposes. Mint is propagated by pieces 
of its roots, or rooted slips, in the spring, set an inch or two 
deep, and eight asunder, on beds four feet wide. Cuttings 
will quickly strike root, in any of the summer months. It 
delights in a moist soil, and new plantings (particularly cut- 
tings,) should be well watered in a dry time. 

366. Pennyroyal is a pot and medicinal herb, of the mint 
species. There is an upright, and a trailing sort of it ; but 
the latter is that chiefly used. This is propagated by rooted 
branches, of which it affords plenty, as it spreads fast ; and 
it will grow in the summer months from slips or cuttings. — 
Set them a foot asunder, in spring or autumn, and ixi a strong, 
moist soil, it will most flourish. If, however, it is suffered to 
mat thick, it is apt to rot. 

367. Sage. — There are several sorts of it, but the common 
red is that used chiefly for culinary purposes, and the green, 
both for these, and medicinally for tea, &c. There is a narrow 
leaved green sort, called tea sage, or sage of virtue ; but the 
broad leaved green is reckoned by some to be better, not being 
so heating, and unpleasant to the taste. Sage is propagated 
by slips, or cuttings of the last year's shoots, in April or May, 
choosing those that are short and strong; or of the young 
shoots in the early part of summer, set in to an inch from the 
top, and about a foot distance in some shady place. 

368. Sorrel is an acid perennial plant, much relished by 
some as a sallad, often used as a pot herb, and some times as 
a medicinal one. The round leaved sort, commonly called the 
Roman, is reckoned the more grateful acid, and increases in 
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the ground a pace. Sorrel is generally propagated by parting 
its roots, either in spring or autumn, and if from seed, (which 
produces the finest plants,) it should be sown in March. The 
plants of the common sorrel should be six or eight inches 
asunder, and the other sort a foot or fifteen inches. Sorrel 
likes a cool, moist soil, but the round a dry one. 

369. Tansey is a culinary and medicinal herb, of which, 
besides the common, there are curled leaved, and variegated 
sorts ; but the former only is proper to be used medicinally. — 
It is perennial, and propagated by roots and slips, in spring or 
autumn, set at eighteen inches distance, in beds four feet and 
a half wide ; and will grow in any soil or situation. 

370. Thyme is a pot herb, of which, there are commonly 
cultivated a broad, and a narrow leaved sort, but the former 
mostly. There is a sort called lemon thyme, that is admired 
for its flavour, and another called silver thyme, which, with 
the striped, are considered rather an herb merely ornamental. 
It is best to raise the common sorts from seed, though root 
branches, on account of their trailing nature, may be usually 
had from old plants. Slips will grow if set in a light rich 
soil, in a shady situation. The plants should grow at six or 
eight inches distance. If propagated from seed, let it be 
sown in March ; sow thin, and cover lightly, slips are best 
made in April. This herb makes a neat edging when planted 
close, but it is a gieat impoverisher of the ground. 

371. Wormwood is a useful medicinal herb. Besides the 
common, there is the Roman wormwood, both eflScacious; some 
preferring the one, some the other. They are commonly raised 
from slips and cuttings, in any of the summer months, or from 
seed sown in the spring. 
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373. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

PEAS. 
374. In the beginning of tbia month, sow some of the 
eariy varieties, to succeed the same sorts sown in November 
and December. At the same time jou may sow .the marrow- 
fat, which will succeed the early kinds, and will come in as 
the otherB go off. The dwarf manowfat is also an excellent 
pea to BOW at this season ; those that require sticks should be 
planted in rows, five feet distant from each other, for the early 
kinds, three feet will be. sufficient. Those that were sown in 
the former months, (that are now three inches or more, in 
height,) should be hoed on a fine day, when the ground is dry, 
and have some earth drawn up lo their stems, which 4ill 
strengthen and protect them from the frost and winds. At 
the same time, place a row of sticks in the middle of your 
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double rows, and a few shorter and stout ones on the outside 
of each row, to assist the peas in climbing to their main sup- 
port. You must be governed as to the length of your sticks, 
bj the description of your peas, and they should not only be 
sufficiently tall, but also branchy, and should be prepared fan 
fashion, that the branches may extend only along the rows. — 
Let them be frequently hoed and earthed up. 

BEANS. 

375. The Windsor and the mazagon bean, are proper kinds 
to plant now. The rows should be three or four feet apart for 
the Windsor, and about five or six inches apart in the rows ; 
the mazagon should be two feet apart, and four inches in the 
rows. (See November.) 

BEETS. 

376. If you have a piece of ground that has been highly 
manured for some previous crop : it is much to be preferred, 
for should fresh manure be used, it is apt to divert the main 
root from its course, and instead of one fine root, you will 
generally have a large top, with numerous fingers. Now, the 
beauty of these roots consist in being long and straight; having 
but one large or main root, and free from latterals or fingers. 
The ground should be turned up a full spade deep, and if you 
can dig it two spades deep, why so much the better; then lay 
it off in beds, four feet wide, and sow the seeds in rows, twelve 
inches apart, from one to one and a half inches deep, and two 
inches from each other in the rows. When the plants are up 
strong, thin them to the distance of six or eight inches from 
each other in the rows. The best kind for the table, to be 
planted now, are the early blood' turnip rooted, and the long 
blood beet. These seeds being large, may be planted with 
the hand dibble. (See Fig. 3, Art. 49.) 

TURNIPS. 

377. About the latter end of this month, sow a few early 
Dutch turnips — ^if they succeed, they will be fit to pull in 
April, and will be very good. (For directions, see paragraph 
569, July.) 

KOHL RABBI. 

378. A few of these should be sown now, on beds prepared 
as for beets. (Paragraph 376.) The rows should be fourteen 
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to eighteen inches apart, and the plants thinned out early, to 
six inches in the rows ; twelve inches would be preferable. — 
The plants thus thinned out, can be transplanted, as they take 
as readily as cabbage plants. Should severe weather set in, 
cover the plants with a little hay or straw. 

CABBAGES. 

379. Sow early york, sugar loaf, early London battersea, 
and early emperor ; the last is seldom found in^ Carolina, or 
Georgia, as our seedsmen import but a few of the new varie- 
ties, owing to the little demand for them. 

The early heart shaped and Wellington, are also fine kinds 
to sow at this season; but be sure that your seeds are genuine. 
Dig the ground a full spade deep, and throw it up into beds, 
four feet wide, draw four drills lengthwise on each bed, sow 
the seeds pretty thick, and rake the surface even. Now, you 
may the latter part of this month, transplant some of those 
sowed in September and October, but the next month is the 
proper time to put them out. Read article tenth first. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOLI. 

380. These must be protected from the severe weather 
which we generally have about this time. Bind moss or hay 
around them, beginning low down at the stalk, and cover 
about two thirds of the leaves, tieing the leaves together near 
the top,. and then haul the earth well up to the stems. Hoe 
and take off all decayed leaves as they appear. 

If you have any good plants, you may the middle of the 
month transplant them about two and a half feet apart, from 
row to row, and the same distance in the rows. 

ONIONS AND ESCHALLOTS. 

381. These (which were planted in October, November, and 
December,) will require to be freqently worked ; but in hoeing 
them, be careful not to hoe deep, or raise the earth about the 

bulbs. 

If you have not planted garlic and eschallots, do so at once. 

SPINAGE. 

382. Continue to irfow spinage, but let it be genuine English 
seed, or they will run all to seed early in the spring. To have 
^ succession, sow a small quantity every fortnight or three 
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weeks. The round leaved and the flanders, are the best to 
sow now ; sow on beds four feet wide, making the drills one 
foot apart, covering about three quarters or an inch deep. 

LETTUCE. 

383. Sow these seeds in a sheltered spot The royal cape 
head, and hardy green are very good kinds for this sowing. — 
Should very cold weather set in, throw a little loose hay over 
them. If you have any plants which stand too close on the 
beds sown last, draw them regularly and carefully, and trans- 
plant them about ten inches apart each way, in a warm border 
or bed, that has been well turned up with a spade. 

CELERY. 

384. Continue to earth up your cellery, but let this work 
be done only in dry weather, taking care to gather up all the 
leaves neatly, and do not bury the hearts of the plants. 

ENDIVE. 

385. Take advantage of a fine dry day, when the plants 
are quite dry, and tie up the leaves of each plant together ; 
then draw up the earth around them separately, to protect 
them more effectually from frost, and to assist their blanching. 

RADISHES. 

386. Sow the early scarlet, short top, and scarlet turnip 
rooted ; sow every fortnight. These may be sown between 
rows of other vegetables, as they come off early, and do not 
interfere with them; or you may sow a sprinkling of carrot 
seed with them, for. if the radishes should fail, the carrots 
may succeed, and if both succeed, there will be a double 
advantage — ^for when the radishes are drawn off, there re- 
mains a crop of carrots, which will come in at an early period; 
or instead of carrots, you may sow spinage, or lettuce seed, 
and these will come in after the radishes. Be careful to 
spread a little dry straw or litter over them, if severe weather 
should set in, and remove it in mild weather, and continue to 
do this imtil the plants are advanced in the rough leaf. 

PARSLEY. 

387. This is a very good time to sow parsley ; sow the seed 
(which should be the curled variety,) in shallow drills, pretty 

7* 
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thick, and cover them about half an inch deep. This seed 
Bometimes lies in the groiind a month or six weeks, before it 
appears. 

Parsley makes a pretty edging, sown in single drills, round 
the beds next the paths. 

HORSE RADISH. 

388. This vegetable is propagated by cuttings, either cut 
from the top an inch or two long, or from the old roots, cut in 
pieces of that length ; but the top, or crown of the plant is 
most preferable. The ground should be well manured, and 
dug full two spades deep ; plant your cuttings or sets in ro^ws, 
two feet apart — and six or eight inches apart in the rows — 
sinking your sets with the crowns upright, about ten inches 
deep ; this being done, level the surface of the bed, and keep 
it free from weeds, until the plants are full grown. 

Some take them up the first year, but then the roots are 
slender, and never as fine as when left a second year. If in 
taking up the roots, some offsets be left, they will produce a 
successive supply for many years. You may sow a row of 
beets, spinage, or radishes, between each row of horse radish 
the first year. 

ASPARAGUS. 

389. If not done last flaonth, let your asparagus beds be 
dressed as soon as possible in this. 

Cover the beds with good old rotten manure, one or more 
inches deep, and fork it in carefully, that you do not injure 
the crowns of the roots. (See October, paragraph 620.) 

ARTICHOKES. 

390. Your artichokes should also have been attended to in 
October or November ; if they have not, delay it no longer. — 
(For directions, see October, paragraph 619.) 

CARROTS, PARSNIPS AND SALSAFY. 

391. These should, if possible, be sowed on beds that have 
been manured for a former crop ; as newly manured land will 
cause these roots, to make side roots or fingers, instead of one 
large, straight, and fine root. 

Let the ground be dug a full spade deep, made fine, and 
laid off in beds four feet wide ; draw four drills one foot apart, 
on each bed, sow the seed regularly, and not too thick. 
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Let the seed for this sowing be imported European — and 
sow only a little now for an early crop. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

392. If you have planted none yet, and wish early po- 
tatoes, in the beginning of this month you may with safety 
plant some. 

393. Your ground should be well ploughed, or dug up, then 
laid oflf in rows three feet apart — ^making deep trenches.— 
Spread a large quantity of fresh manure, well mixed with 
partly decomposed straw or litter, and if you cannot procure 
these, half fill the trenches with old straw, or refuse hay, place 
the sets (each of which should have at least two eyes,) eight 
inches apart, on the straw or hay, in the centre of the trench ; 
put a good handful of manure on each set, (but if you have 
any hog's hair, reserved for this purpose,) when you scalded 
your hogs, put as much as you can take up by a pinch of the 
thumb and fore finger, and place it on each set, and then 
cover about six inches deep with the earth, which was taken 
out of the trench, drawing the same up into a little ridge. — 
Potatoes usually lie in the ground a month or so, before they 
show themselves. Should they be caught by a frost, the tops 
only will be killed to the first joint, and will shoot again, unless 
any of the plants have formed tubers, when they will most 
likely, be entirely killed. 

Haul the earth up to their stems, as they advance in 
growth, but do not (as is customary,) cover the plant entirely 
with the earth, if you wish an early crop. 

HOT BEDS. 

394. The latter end of this month, is the proper time to 
prepare your hot beds for sowing tomatoes, cucumbers, 
peppers, &c. (For directions, see Art. 2.) 
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* 

Art. LL 
895. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

PEAS. 

396. Should a successional crop of peas be required^ jou 
maj sow any of the early varieties, such as early frame, early 
Warwick, Charlton, &c. (For directions, see November, 
paragraph 630.) 

397. Have such peas as are advanced in growth, frequently 
hoed, and the earth hauled up to ther stems ; and as soon as 
they are six inches in height, stuck with suitable rods. The 
abundance of the crop, depends upon their being well and 
early stuck with good sticks. If you top the plants when 
they have five or six blossoms, you will have them in earlier. 

BEANS. 

398. Continue to plant beans for a successional crop, every 
fortnight or three weeks. (See January.) 

POLE BEANS. 

399. If you are desirous of having very early beam for 
market, you may (the latter end of this month,) plant a few 
in the turnip ctbps, (as directed in Art. 42, on early melons, 
&c.,) which must be protected in a frame or hot bed, to be 
planted out in the open ground, in mild weather, (in March or 
April,) with the cups entire ; they will come into bearing a 
fortnight earlier than those which are planted in the open air. 
But yon must always bear in mind, that beans are next to 
melons and cucumbers for tenderness, and that they are easily 
lost, if planted in the open ground too early. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

400. Plant a full crop' of Irish potatoes as early in this 
month as convenient. (For directions, see January, para- 
graph 392.) 

BEETS, CARROTS, SALSAFY AND PARSNIPS. 

401. Sow full crops of these vegetables the latter end of 
this month. (For directions, see January.) 

SPINAGE. 

402. A successional crop of spinage may be now sown; the 
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round leaved is best, and if possible procure European seed, 
sow a little now, and then again in a fortnight. Spinage soon 
runs to seed at this season. (For directions to cultivate, see 
August, paragraph 581.) 

* 

RADISHES. 

403. Sow every fortnight to keep up a regular supply ; and 
thin the early crops as soon as they arrive to the size of a 
goose quill. (For sowing, read January, paragraph 386.) 

LETTUCE. 

404. Sow your lettuce seeds where they are to remain, for 
they are apt to run to seed early in the spring, especially those 
transplanted. The brown Dutch, and Silesia, are good kinds 
to sow at this time. 

TURNIPS. 

405. You may sow the early flat Dutch, the seed should be 
genuine European, and even then only a few should be sowed, 
as they soon become stringy and hot. 

Sow in rows twelve to eighteen inches apart, and when in 
the rough leaf, thin out to six or eight inches apart. 

CABBAGES. 

406. Early in this month, transplant from the seed beds 
which were sown in October and November, the early york, 
sugar loaf, drumhead, and other cabbages; but be sUre and 
read articles 8 and 47. 

CURLED CRESS, MUSTARD, &c., FOR SALAD. 

407. These may be sown once every ten or twelve days, to 
have a constant supply. Sow in drills a foot apart, scatter 
the seeds regularly, and not too thick. 

TABLE MUSTARD. 

408. The condiment called mustard, which is in daily use 
at our tables, is made from the seed of the black or brown 
mustard, which you may sow in this or the next month. — 
(See Art. 38, mustard.) 

ARTICHOKES. 

409. Now, early in this month, let your artichokes have a 
general dressing. 
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Squib direeta, ^ that where the plants have been hauled up 
in the autumn, to protect them from frost, let the ground now 
be levelled down, especially if the plants have begun to shoot 
tolerably strong : obfierve as you proceed in levelling doiRoi, to 
dig and loosen all the earth about the plants ; and at the same 
time, examine the number of shoots or suckers, proceeding 
from each stool or root : and selecting two or three of the 
strongest, to remain on every stool or root ; you may then 
readily get to slip the superabundant shoots off clean, from 
the place whence they arise ; minding as above directed, to 
leave two good shoots, but never more than three, upon each 
■hoot or stock ; closing again, and gently pressing the earth 
about the roots, and also about the young plants with your 
hands. 

410. ''The shoots that are slipped off, will serve to make 
fresh plantations, where wanted ; for artichokes are generally 
increased, by planting the young shoots ; and this is the sea- 
son to do it. When any new plantations of artichokes are 
intended, let them be planted so soon in this month, as you 
can procure good plants for that purpose; observing that 
those slips or suckers, slipped off in spring dressing, from the 
largest plants, as above directed, are the proper sets to be chosen. 

411. ''There are two sorts of artichokes — ^the large globe^ 
and the French green or oval artichoke ; the former is greatly 
preferable to plant for a general supply, the head being con- 
siderably larger, and the eatable parts more thick and fleshy. 

412. " They should be planted in an open situation, and in 
good ground; it may be necessary, therefore, to spread a 
quantity of good rotten dung over the piece, and to dig it in. 
The sets must be plcuited with a dibble^ and seting stick, (see 
Art. 49, Fig. 2 and 3,) in rows of five feet apart, and four feet 
apart in the rows— ^give them some water immediately after 
they are planted, to settle the earth about the plants. 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and watered 
now and then in dry weather, in the beginning of the spring, 
till they have taken good root, will not fail to yield artichokes 
in June. 

413. "You may in the spring, when your artichokes are 
dressed, plant a row of drumhead cabluLge plants between 
them, or sow radishes, spinage, and lettuce ; as also between 
the rows of your new planted shoots. 

414. "A plantation of artichokes, will continue to produce 
good heads six or seven years, and sometimes longer ; but it 
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must be observed, that such persons as desire to have a suc- 
cession of them, for two or three months in the summer, should 
make a new plantation every spring ; for the old stocks, which 
have been planted a year or two, produce heads in May or 
June ; and the slips planted now, produce their heads in June 
and July. 

415. "Abeut the latter end of this month, sow the seed of 
artichokes. For this purpose, choose a small piece of good 
ground, in an open situation ; throw it up into a bed, about 
four feet wide ; draw four drills thereon, about nine inches 
from each other, and half an inch deep ; plant the seeds about 
six inches distant in the row ; cover the seed over, and rake 
the other ground smooth. The plant from the seeds will be 
fit to put out in September." 

DRESSING OLD ASPARAGUS BEDS AND PLANTING 

ASPARAGUS. 

416. "About the beginning of this month, let your aspara- 
gus bed8 have their spring dressing. 

417. "In the first place, let all the weeds, &c., be cleared 
away from the surface of the beds: and having provided your- 
self with a three tined fork, {this fork should be about ten inches 
wide, and contain three tines, each about a foot in length, and an 
inch and a half broad; the backpart perfectly flat, and the fore side 
convex, or a small rising in the middle of each tine. — Compiler.) 
'' let them be forked up, and the surface laid smooth, and all 
the lumps of earth, if any, be beaten as fine as possible. If 
the land is stubborn, and will not rake just now, let it lie a 
few days and dry, and take the advantage of the first shower 
of rain, which will mellow the soil, so that the beds will rake 
free and easy ; but before you have finished raking them, you 
may sow thereon some radish, spinage, or lettuce seed, which 
will not injure your asparagus in the least, provided, you do 
not sow the seeds too thick. 

418. "At any time in this month, is a very proper time to 
remove the roots of asparagus, for the making of new plan- 
tations. In the doing of which; the chief matter to be re- 
garded, is the choice of a proper soil, which should be the 
best, and the djeepest the garden afibrds ; it must not be too 
wet, nor too strong or stubborn ; but such as is moderately 
light and pliable; so that it will readily fall to pieces in 
digging, raking, &c., and in a situation that is open, and 
enjoys the full sun. 
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^ The ground where jou intend to make new aspaTagus beds, 
should be reipilarly trenched, or dug to a good depth; and a 
large quantity of rotten dung buried in each trench, at least 
ten or twelve inches below the surface of the ground. The 
^pround being dug and laid level, divide it into beds three feet 
m width, with alleys about twenty inches in width, between 
bed and bed. Two rows of these roots are to be planted on 
each bed, allowing about sixteen or eighteen inches between 
each plant, and let the rows be about eighteen inches from 
row to row. 

^ Next, let it be observed, that the plants to be chosen, must 
not be more than two years old ; but most gardeners prefer 
those that are only one year from the seed, which are such as 
I would recommend ; as from experience, I have found they 
have generally taken root more freely, and succeeded every 
way, better than two year old plants. 

419. "The following is the method of planting them: — 
Strain your line lengthwise on the beds, about eight inches 
from the edge ; and then, with a spade, cut out a small trench 
or drill, close to the line, about six inches deep ; making that 
side next the line nearly upright; and when one trench is 
opened, plant that, before you open another, at the distance 
required as above. In placing the roots, observe they must 
not be borizontally extended, or put flat in the bottom of the 
trench, as practised by some people ; but they must be laid 
nearly upright, against the back of the trench or drill, so that 
the crowns of the plants may also stand upright, about two or 
three inches below the surface of the ground. Let them be 
all placed at an equal depth, spreading their roots a little, in 
nearly a direct position, against the back of the trench ; and, 
at the same time, drawing a little eiarth up against them with 
the hand, as you place them ; just to fix the plants in their 
due position. When one drill is thus planted, immediately 
with the rake, draw the earth into the drill over the plants; 
and then open another drill, and proceed in the same method 
till the whole is planted. Then let the surface of the bed be 
raked smooth, and cleared from stones, &>c. 

420. " The asparagus being planted, the next care is, wlien 
the plants come up, which will be about the end of this 
month, or the beginning of the next, to keep them clear from 
weeds, which must be particularly attended to during the 
summer season. 

421. " It will be two years, from the time of planting twQ 
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year old roots, before the asparagus will produce handsome 
buds, large enough for use; though sometimes a few of th^ 
largest are cut the second spriz^ after planting. But I do ad- 
vise to let it be a third year before jou make a general cutting. 

422. ^'A plantation of asparagus, if the beds are properly 
dressed every year, as directed in the spring and autumnal 
months, will continue to produce beds for twelve or fourteen 
yecurs. 

423. '' In making new plantations of asparagus, it is the 
custom with some gardeners, instead of putting in your plants 
as before directed, to sow the seeds at once, in the bed^ where 
the plants are to remain. This is not a bad method ; for, by 
such practice, the roots are not disturbed by a removal, and 
consequently, cannot fail of producing a regular crop. But 
it must be observed, that if two pieces of ground, are to be 
laid down the same year with asparagus — supposing one 
piece to be planted with young roots, and the other sown with 
seed, the piece which was planted^ will be ready to cut a year 
before that sown with seed. 

424. " However, to such as choose to raise a plantation of 
asparagus at once from seed, the method is this : The beds 
are to be three feet wide, and prepared as before directed for 
the plants ; then mark out the lines lengthwise on the beds, 
and allowing these lines at the distance of sixteen or eighteen 
inches apart, dot in a few seeds, covering them about half an 
inch deep. When the plants have been up some time, you 
paust thin them, leaving only 6ne of the strongest in each 
place, and carefully cleaning them from weeds. Thus raised 
they will be fit to cut the fourth spring after sowing, but they 
will be very large and fine the fifth year." — Squibb. 

RAISING ASPARAGUS PLANTS TO MAKE NEW PLANTA. 

TIONS THE NEXT SPRING. 

425. " This is now the season to sow asparagus seed, to 
raise plants to make new plantations ; sow about the middle 
of this month, on beds of rich earth about four feet wide. — 
Let it be sown in the broadcast, on the surface ; and throw up 
the alleys about fourteen or sixteen inches wide, and three 
inches deep : let the seed be buried about half an inch deep 
in the earth, and let the ground be raked smooth — ^the plants 
will be up in a month, when they must be kept very clean 
from weeds, by a careful hand, weeding them at different 
times in the summer. 
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^ If the ireatlier be very dry whe& tht plants come vp^ it 
will be proper to refresh them now and then, with a liultt 
water; which will greatly forward them in their growth.-^-* 
They will be fit to plant out for good next spring.*' 

SWISS CHARD. 

426. About the middle of this month you may plant the 
seed of Swiss chard ; for directions, &>c,, see paragraph 892. 

RHUBARB. 

427. Prepare your beds as you would for asparagus, and 
plant as directed in Art. 40. 

SEA KALE. 

428. Sow and manage as you would asparagus. 

MUSHROOMS. 

429. The latter part of this month, or early in the next, 
make mushroom beds ; for directions, read Art 45. 

HERBS. 

430. At the latter end of this month, the seeds of most herbs 
may be sown ; the ground should be well dug, and made fine, 
and these seeds merely brushed in. 

This is also the proper season to plant slips of different faerba. 
(Read Art. 48, on herbs.) 

MUTTON CORN. 

431. Towards the middle, or last of this month, you may 
try some of the early six weeks, and sugar com, and if you 
plant the Carolina flint at the same time, it will succeed the 
early kinds. 

EARLY MELONS, CUCUMBERS, &c. 

432. Now make arrangements for haying these early in 
market, and follow the directions given in Art. 42. 

TOMATOES, PEPPERS, GUINEA SQUASHES, &o. 
**' 433. Plant the seeds of these at any time in this month, in 
the hot bedj but if desired very early, put them in about the 
beginning of the month. (For making and managing the 
hot bed, read Art. 2.) 
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ONIONS AND LEEKS. 

4^. Sow omona and leeks in rows, ten inches apart from 
each other, on beds four feet wide. 

Transplanted onions should be kept clean, and hoed often, 
which will greatly forward them, but observe that in hoeing*, 
jrou do not let the earth rise about the bulbs, 

SWEET POTATOES. 
435, For an early market crop, plant in hot bed, as directed 
in Art. 31. 



Aet. LII. 

436. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

TOMATOES. 

437. The plants in your hot bed, (if you sowed any early last 
month,) will be fit to plant out the middle of^ this — provided, the 
isreather is suitable. They should be put out in rows, four feet 
apart, and two feet in the rows, and as they advance in their 
growth, haul the earth up well to their stems. 

As soon as they are about a foot high, you must have them 
stuck with strong bushy sticks, to support them and keep 
them off the ground. An excellent plan is to provide your- 
self with a number of stakes, about five feet long, having 
branches (which must be shortened to within two inches of 
the body,) at twelve or eighteen inches apajt^ from the top to 
within a foot of the bottop of the stake ; these stakes drive 
down, at four feet apart, on both sides of the rows of plants, 
then procure a number of poles, and let them rest on these 
little branches, and running from one stake to the other, all 
along the rows, this will give you a little trellis, on both sides 
of the rows of tomatoes, and preserve them from falling about 
irregularly on the ground, and consequently rotting most of 
the fruit. (See Fig. 4, Art. 49.) 

438. Sow a full crop early in this month, on a bed or border, 
well sheltered from the North and other cold winds, and open 
to the South or sun side, let the seed be sown in drills, eight 
inches apart, and transplant when about three inches in height 



^ 
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PEPPERS. 

439. If you have any of these plants in yoor hot bed, lei 
them be put out as soon as they are large enough ; you maj 
put them in rows two feet apart, and one and a half feet 
in the rowa 

440. Sow all kinds of peppers the middle, or latter end of 
this month; the sweet bell pepper, tomatoe pepper, long 
finger, cayenne, and bird's eye peppers, are the proper kinds 
for the Charleston market; the two first, cut small and 
seasoned with salt and vinegar, make an excellent salad, and 
are also the best kind for pickling. The bird's eye is the 
best to make pepper vinegar pf. 

CUCUMBERS. 

441. If you planted any in the hot bed or turnip cups, in 
the last month, they will be fit to put out the latter end of 
this, but if the weather is raw, keep them still in the beds 
until April, and when you transplant from the hot bed, take 
up as much earth as will adhere to 'their roots, and put them 
out immediately after a rain. If the weather is favourable, 
you may gather cucumbers in May. 

442. As soon as the leading shoots appear, pinch them off; 
as the fruit is produced on the latteral shoots only, and which 
will immediately put out on the removal pf the leading one. 
By doing this, your plants will bear fruit much earlier, than 
when the leading shoot is left. 

443. Sow now, in the open ^, a full crop of cucumbers ; 
have the hills manured with old and well rotted mantire ; and 
let them be put four feet by five apart. 

The early frame, green cluster, long prickly, and long 
Turkey, are very good kinds. 

SQUASHES. 

444. The bush squash is now most generally planted, let 
them be put on ridges, three to four feet apart, and the plants 
from twelve to eighteen inches apart on the ridge. 

CUSHAWS AND PUMPKINS. 

445. These may be planted in hills, ten feet apart, and one 
plant left in a hill ; they require to be well manured, or will 
yield only a few small ones; but if planted in well manuredi 
or very rich land, will produce very abundantly. 

Some persons plant them here and there, in the com field* 
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WATER MELONS. 

446. Now, the middle or latter end of this month, (provided, 
the weather is settled, and there is every probability it will 
continue warm, but not unless,) you may set out the melons, 
with the turnip cups, that were planted last month ; but I 
ixrould much prefer waiting until the next month, when the 
risk is not so great. Let your ground be prepared as directed in 
Art. 43, parag. 325, and in putting out the cups, or the plants 
from the hot bed, follow the directions in Art. 42, parag. 319. 

447. This is now the proper time to sow melon seeds in the 
open ground, they do well when planted with some other crop 
— such as cotton, com, tomatoes, and sweet potatoes, which 
serve as a protection and shelter from the hot suns in July and 
August. 

MUSK MELONS, 

448. The directions for raising cucumbers, apply equally 
well to the musk melon. (See paragraph 441.) 

OKRA. 

449. In warm, settled weather, in this month, sow these 
seeds on beds or ridges, three feet apart, and put three or four 
seeds, eighteen inches apart, on the top of these beds : thinning 
them out to single plants when advanced in growth. For an 
early crop, the spot should be high, and the soil warm. (For 
a later crop, see next month, paragraph 492.) 

GUINEA SQUASH. 

450. The proper name of this vegetable is the bltie egg planU 
If you sowed any in a hot bed last month, you may the 
latter end of this month, or the first of April, plant them out 
where they are to remain. 

451. Tou may now sow in a sheltered spot, the seeds of 
this plant ; sow in drills six inches apart, a half ounce of good 
seed will give you 2000 plants if well managed. 

' 6BBTS. 

452. Neglect not to thin the beets which were planted last 
month; leave the plants twelve inches apart in the rows,- and 
keep the earth well hoed and loose. 

Continue to plapt beet seed for a sucoessional crop; the 
early blood turnip, and the early long blood for table use, and 
for cows or stock, plant the sugar beet. 

8* 
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SUGAR BEET. 

453. This is an excellent food for jour milch cows ; they 
may be planted at any time in this month ; let your ground be 
weU ploughed, or dug up and levelled, then draw up little 
ridges as you would for ruta bagas, and dibble in twelve or 
fourteen inches apart, two seeds in a hole, and when advanced 
in growth, thin them out to single plants ; and if properly hoed 
and attended to, they will be fit for use in June. Cut them 
into small pieces, and boil as you would the ruta baga, and 
when cold give the cow. 

CARROTS. 

454. Continue to sow carrots, for a summer and fall crop, 
but they must be imported seeds from Europe, and of the 
real oramge^ or they will every one run to seed in the fall ; a few 
of the European may run, but very few, (comparatively speak- 
ing,) and these should be immediately pulled up. (See direc- 
tions for sowing carrots, January, paragraph 391.) 

CABBAGES. 

455. If you have plants of the early kinds, put them out at 
once, and {^ve the ground as much manure as you can spare. 
{Fot full directions, read Article 47, on the culture of spring 
cabbages.) 

The cut worm is the greatest enemy of young plants at 
this season, and nearly every gardener has some plan of his 
own, for saving his plants from this worm, and one I know of 
particularly, that is quite successful, by wrapping paper around * 
the stems, as high up as the {second or third leaf; but this is 
too troublesome to do with many plants, and I would recom- 
mend to those who find the worm cutting their plants, to pro- 
ceed early in the morning with a small pointed stick, and search 
them out ; (they will generally be found an inch or so under 
the earth, near the plant that has been cut; their holes can be 
easily distinguished ;) destroy them, or collect and give them 
to your ducks and chickens. 

456. The green worm and cabbage lice, must be guarded 
against as directed in Art. 47, paragraph 355 ; but there are 
few of the cabbage tribe, if any (except the green glazed,) 
that form good solid heads in the summer ; they are g^derally 
eat up so much, as to resemble honey comb, more dian cab- 
bages. 

457. This is a good time to sow the green glazed, and if 
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jou have seed of your own raising, or of another's, raised in 
the neighborhood, they are the best. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

458. Set out the early kinds if you have any plants, but 
they will rarely repay the trouble. 

The next month is a good time to sow for a fall crop. 

TURNIPS. 

459. The early Dutch is the proper kind, if you sow any 
at this time, but it is doubtful if they come to much. Those 
sown last month should be often hoed, and as soon as large 
enough, thinned out, leaving the strongest plants from six to 
eight inches apart in the rows. 

ONIONS AND LEEKS. 

460. If you neglected sowing onions and leeks the last 
month, do so early in this ; and as soon as they are well up, 
hoe them and keep the ground loose, and free of weeds or grass. 

NEW ZEALAND 8PINAGB. 

461. Plant three or four seeds in hills, about three feet apart, 
have the ground well manured, and a few hills will supply a 
large family. 

It is a vine, the large leaves of which only are used, and it 
will stand the greatest heat of our climate, and will not (like 
the old varieties,) run to seed. 

/ BEANS, 

462. You tnay cotttinue to plant the Windsor and long pod, 
in rows three feet apart, and four or five inches in the rows. 

SNAP BEANS AND POLE OR RUNNING BEANS. 

463. Plant now full crops of the bush bean, in rows two 
feet apart, leaving the plants four inches apart in the rows. — 
The running bean should be planted in hills four feet apart, or 
between com, but an excellent plan is recommended in Art. 
44, which see. 

464. The large Lima, and Carolina, or Cievie, are very good 
kinds ; one quart of the large beans will plant one hundred 
hills, but do not plant till the ground is warm. If you planted 
any in jpots, or turnip cups last month, and the weather is 
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aettled warm, about the middle or latter end, you maj put 
them out, as recommended in Art 42, paragraph 322 ; but let 
me again repeat, that beans are next to cucumbers and melons 
for tenderness. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

465. If not yet planted, delay doing ao no longer. (For 
directions, see January, paragraph 393.) 

Those that were planted early in January, and early last 
month, if forward, may be hoed and hauled up to; this will 
protect them from the frost and cold winds, and greatly pro- 
mote their growth. 

RADISHES. 

466. Sow every ten or twelve days, to have a regular sup- 
ply, some of the short top and salmon radishes. (See January, 
paragraph 886.) 

LETTUCES. 

467. Now thin out such as require it, and those you take 
up, may be put out on the edges of the beds, or borders of the 
gard^, about twelve inches apart, and if the weather be dry, 
give a little water. 

468. Should you sow any now, let it be on a low, cool, and 
well drained spot, and where they are to remain until used, for 
it will not do to transplant them at this season. 

CORN. 

# 

469. Plant the early sugar, and Carolina flint com at the 
same time, to be used in mutton ; the latter will succeed the 
former, and keep up a regular supply. 

PEAS 

470. Sow the Warwick, early frame, and Charlton, if a 
successional crop be desired. (See November.) 

CELERY. 

471. Sow for a first crop the middle of this month-'*4hey 
like a shady, cool spot, but not under trees. Sow the seed 
pretty thick, in little drills six inches apart, cover lightly, and 
in dry weather give moderate waterings, before and aft«: the 
seed comes up. A half ounce of seed will give 5,000 plants. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

472. If not forked and dressed last month, let it be done 
immediatel J, as the buds are now quite forward. 

ARTICHOKES. 

473. Should they not have been attended to last month, 
delay it not a day longer. (For directions, see February.) 

Artichokes if planted out early this month, will yet sue- 
ceed, and perhaps bear in the summer. 

HERBS. 

474. Sow the different herbs as recommended in ArU 48, 
and it is also the proper season to divide, and plant out the 
roots. 

CURLED TANSEY. 

475. Sow at any time in this month, it makes a pretty 
edging to a border or bed, sown in single drills. (See January.) 

WHITE MUSTARD. CRESSES, &c. 

476. Draw flat drills, and soW each kind sepaiately, one 
foot apart ; if the weather be dry give a little water. 

BLACK OR BROWN MUSTARD FOR TABLE USE. 

477. If you sowed none last month, do it at once. (Read 
Article 38.) 

SWEET POTATOES. 

47?. Plant a fuU crop ; for directions read Article 28. — 
Transplant the shoots from the hot bed as soon. as fit to put 
out ; but perhaps it would be better to defer putting them out 
until Apnl. 

SWEET FENNEL. 

479. Sow a little of this seed on a small spot any where, 
and it will stand there for ages ; it is used in fish sauces. 

NASTURTIAM. 

480. These may be sowed in drills, putting the seed three 
or four inches apart, and cover an inch deep ; as soon as they 
are six inches high, give rods for them to run up on, as you 
would peas. It is often cultivated for its beautiful orange 
flowers, but generally for its excellencies in sallada. The 
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berries when pickled green, axe reiy good, and with melted 
butter, are an excellent substitute for capers— to be eat with 
boiled mutton. 

SORREL. 

481. Sow in drills around the edge oi the beds, or borders of 
the garden ; keep clean from weeds until advanced in growth, 
when thej should be thinned out one foot apart. The broad 
leaved English, and round leaved French, are the best kinds. 

TANYAH. 

482. This fine vegetable is seldom grown on our farms and 
gardens. It may be propagated in any well drained low spot, 
from ejes or 'buds, as jou would the potatoe, and like the 
sweet potatoe, the small ones are generally saved for that 
purpose. 

There are two kinds, the pink and the blue, both very good ; 
but some persons prefer the blue, and think them the most 
farinaceous ; while others insist, that the pink is undoubtedly 
the finest vegetable. 

It will keep longer than the sweet or Irish potatoe. 

MANGOES. 

483. *' This delightful vegetable grows on vines, which run 
to great length, and bear profusely, late in the fall. In shape 
it bears a strong resemblance to a pear, is either green or white, 
and in flavour resembles a squash, and is cooked in all the 
modes in which that vegetable is. In planting them, if they 
have long shoots, take care to prune the vine down to a ftuple 
of eyes when you put them into the ^ound. As soon a^ you 
can safely venture, have a hole dug, into which empty a 
wheel barrow of good well rotted manure, and let it be well 
mixed with the earth. In each of these holes, (which should 
not be nearer than ten feet,) plant one mangoe, cover it about 
three inches deep, and it will soon shoot up one or two vines, 
and commence growing rapidly. 

484. " It will be necessary to provide a trellis or arbor to 
run on, (the aibor is preferable,) and it forms a beautiful and 
dense shade ; it answers well for this purpose. It can also be 
trained to lattice work, fixed to a piazza. But wherever it is 
trained, it must have a good deal of space allowed it, as one 
plant will cover from fifteen to twenty feet square in the 
course of the season ; and so vigorous is its growth, that it 
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foquites no care during the summ^, except to keep the weeds 
from it. In September and October it will begin to bear, and 
in October be in full bearing, when may be had, as fine a 
vegetable as is grown." 



Art. LIIL 
485. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 

REMARKS* 

486. Whatever has been omitted to be done in the last 
month, should be done as soon as possible in this. Keep the 
g'arden clean, and do not allow weeds or grass to be seen; it 
will require but little labour to destroy them when young ] but 
if permitted to grow large, they not only take up much more 
time, but are a great injury to your crops. In fact there is no. 
'work that requires earlier and more constant attendance than 
this. 

CABBAGES. 

487. The green glazed is the only kind that is fit to plant 
out at this season, in our low country. If you have plants, 
give them a low well drained, and very rich spot, well dug 
with the spade, and put them out in rows three feet apart, by 
two add a half feet in the rows. 

488. This is a good time to sow late battersea, sugar loaf, 
curled savoys, drumhead, flat Dutch, and green glazed cab- 
bages, for fall and winter use ; and may be seeds of your own 
growth, or from the Philadelphia and Northern seed growers. 

RED PICKLING CABBAGE. 

489. At any time in this month, you may sow the red cab- 
bage, for pickling or cutting up into salads — cultivate as you 
would any other kind of cabbages. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOLL 

490. Sow a full crop about the middle of this month, and 
if they pass through the summer, they will give you fine 
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flowera. They will always command a ready sale in tlie { 
Charleston market, and at prices that well repay the trouble j 
and attention they require. : 

TOMATOES. 

491. Sow largely of tomatoes in this month, and as soon as 
the plants are fit, put them out. (For directions, see March, 
paragraph 437.) 

OKRA. 

492. Now sow a full crop early in this month. It delights 
in a low rich spot, well drained, that no water may lie about 
the plants. Throw if up into ridges or beds, four feet apart, 
and drop five or six seeds in holes made by a chop of the hoe, 
about three feet apart on the ridges. 

493. When about four inches in height, thin tbem out to 
single plants, leaving the strongest and most healthy, and keep 
the earth loose, and hauled up to their stems. The long 
white is most esteemed. 

PEPPERS. 

494. Plant out all your plants early in this month, if you 
neglected it the last month. 

If you wish to sow more seed, do so the first week in this 
^ month. 

SNAP BEANS. 

495. Continue to plant tjiese every two weeks. (For direc- 
tions, see March, paragraph 463.) Keep the ground well hoed, 
and hauled up to the stems of those advanced in growth. 

You may plant all the different varieties in this month. — 
The early dwarf China, early Mohawk, early dun coloured 
or quaker, white Carolina cutlass, and royal dwarf French, 
are very suitable. 

One quart of beans will plant two hundred and thirty to 
two hundred and fifty feet of row, allowing the smallest to be 
put two inches, and the largest four inches apart in the trench. 

The white running snap bean is much esteemed also. 

POLE BEANS. 
" 496. Plant the Lima and cievie four feet apart each way. — 
(See March, paragraph 463.) 
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BEETS. 

497. Plant beet seed the early part of this month. The 
seeds from plants raised in our low country, near the sea board, 
is the best to plant now ; they are more capable of standing 
the heat, than Northern or English beet seed. 

Keep your young beets well hoed, and as soon as they are 
large enough, thin out to the proper distance, (say twelve 
inches apart,) leaving the strongest and largest plants. 

In hoeing beets, let the hoe loosen the earth well between 
the plants in the row. 

CARROTS, PAR9NIPS AND SALSAFY. 

498. If the main crops of these were not sown in the last 
month, do it early in this. 

Remember to keep the beds perfectly clean, and as they 
advance in growth, to thin them to the proper distance — say 
seven to eight inches. 

If you sow the beginning, and again the latter end of this 
month, and your seed be the genuine orange carroty they will 
not run to seed in the fall, but continue the winter through to 
furnish you with fine roots for the table or market. 

ONIONS. 

499. Keep your sets or transplanted onions, free of weedsj 
and the ground loose, (but on no account raise the earth about 
the bulbs, or haul it to the stems,) and it will greatly promote 
their growth. 

Those sown in February, should be thinned out and kept 
well hoed and clean. 

LEEKS. 

500. The latter end of this month, sow the large fiag leek, 
sow the seed in drills, pretty thick, and as soon as large enough, 
transplant them to where they are to remain for use in winter. 

MELONS, CUCUMBERS, AND SQUASHES. 

501. You may continue to plant these seeds, but do it as 
soon as possible. (See March, paragraph 441.) 

GUINEA SQUASH. 

502. Transplant these into beds well manured, giving them 
a plenty of water, that they may take readily, put them in 
rows four feet apart, and the plants two feet in the rows. 

9 
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MANOOES. 

503. If jou did not plant jour mangoes in the last month, 
delay it no longer ; but put them out as directed in parag. 483. 

RADISHES. 

504. Sow erery three weeks, if jou wish a succession. 

LETTUCE. 

505. These sow in a cool spot, well drained if low, and 
when fit, thin them out ten inches apart. They should remain 
where sown, as when transplanted at this season they are apt 
to run to seed. 

CELERY. 

506. Celery likes a cool, low, and damp spot, but not wet. 
(See directions in March, paragraph 471.) 

As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, let them 
be pricked out, into beds well dug and made fine, setting the 
plants about four inches each way ; this will give them good 
roots, and they will take readily, when transplanted where 
they are to remain. If left in the seed bed, they are apt lo 
get stunted. 

CITRON MELONS FOR PRESERVES. 

507. About the fifteenth of this month is a good time to 
plant this seed ; manage as you would the water melon. 

GHERKINS FOR PICKLES. 

508. The fifteenth is the right time to plant gherkins; they 
should be cultivated as you would cucumbers ; they are great 
bearers, and a few vines on a good piece of ground, will give 
you hundreds. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

509. Plant a full crop early in this month, if you did not 
do so in the last. 

TANYAHS. 

510. If you neglected planting tanyahs last month, delay 
it no longer, but do it at once. 

BALSAM APPLE. 

511. There cure two kinds, the large and the small : — Tlie 
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large balsam apple is a great runner, and will cover a trellis 
twelve or fifteen feet high. It requires some assistance in 
trailing with strings. 

512. The seed should be planted about the middle of this 
month, where they are to remain, as they do not bear well 
being transplanted ; put four or five seeds in a chop, and when 
large enough thin out to two. The apples are sometimes 
twelve and fifteen inches in length, of a rich orange colour, 
and on an arbor or trellis, present a beautiful appearance. 

They are used in making pickles, and for this purpose, must 
be picked when from two to four inches in length; the smaller 
kind is preferred as a vulnerary; when perfectly ripe, take out 
the seeds, cut the fruit in strips, put them into a bottle, and 
fill it up with old rum. 

513. They may be grown in a bottle, by inserting them in 
it when young, tying the bottle by the neck to the trelHs, that 
the fruit may hang loosely in the inside, and when large 
enough, cut off the stem ; it thus presents a singular appearance. 



Art. LIV. 
514. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

SNAP BEANS. 

515. Continue to sow every ten days for a regular supply 
of young beans. (See former months, paragraph 463, 495.) 

CABBAGES. 

516. Sow cabbage seed for fall and winter use. (Seeds of 
your own growth, are the best to sow now.) The green 
glazed is the only kind that is worth transplanting at this 
time, the others are so eat up by the cabbage worm, as to 
resemble honey combs rather than cabbages. 

517. The seeds you sow now should be put on moderately 
poor ground, and let them remain in the seed bed until August, 
when they should be transplanted to a very rich spot All 
seeds sown in this month, should have moderate waterings, 
until they come up, as they are apt to be lost from the hot 
suns, before they appear above ground. 
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518. This is a favorite month with most gardeneni to sow 
their fall and winter cabbage seed, as they find it difficult to 
get the seed up next month, owing to the hot suns and heavy 
rains. 

SCOTCH KALE. 

519. Sow, transplant, and treat as you would winter cab* 
bages. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOLL 

520. The middle of this month, is an excellent time to sow 
a full crop of these seeds, to be transplanted in July, which 
see* 

CELERY. 

521. Continue to sow celery if required. (See April, para- 
graph 506.) 

RADISHES. 

522. Sow every fortnight for a succession. (See January.) 

TOMATOES AND PEPPERS. 

523. Transplanted as soon as fit to put out. (For direc- 
tions, see March.) 

ONIONS. 

524. Should any be running to seed, twist the neck down, 
and with the foot, press lightly on it, so that the leaves will 
lie flat on the earth ; this will prevent their running to iieck 
instead of bulk — ^the to^s of the seed-stalks should always 
be broken off. 

BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS AND SALSAFY. 
625. You may sow these seeds if you have not yet done 
so — ^but there is little now to be expected from these. (For 
directions, see April.) 

CUCUMBERS, MELONS, SQUASHES, Slo. 
526. If desired, plant more of these, but do it early in the 
month. (See March.) 

GATHER HERBS FOR DRYING. 
\ 527. As soon as the plants are at their full growth, you may 
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gather balm, sage, thyme, &c., &c. They must be gathered 
on a dry day, and spread in a room or under a shed to dry ; 
but do not let the sun get at them, as that would exhaust them 
too much, and render them useless. 

5^. They should always be dried gently in the shade. 

PLANTS FOR DISTILLING. 
529. Should be cut when at full growth, and beginning to 
flower, and always cut on a dry day. 



Art. LV. 

530. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

CABBAGES. 

531. Sow a full crop of green glazed, sugeur loaf, drum 
head, battersea, and savoys, in fact any of the varieties may 
now be sown for the fall and winter use. 

532. The beds should be well protected from the hot suns, 
by having bushes stuck up between the rows, or by slight 
scaffoldings made with bushes, raised about three feet above 
the bed, to allow a free circulation of air about the plants. — 
Water often, until the plants are well up, and if the weather 
is dry, continue the supply of water. The beds to be town at 
this season,' should be of good soil, have it well dug up with 
the spade, but give it no manure. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOLI. 

533. If you neglected to sow these seeds last month, do so 
immediately ; sow and tend as you would cabbages. 

CARROTS. 

534. You may sow a few of these if wanted. (See January. ) 

TOMATOES. 

535. Sow a full crop to have a succession, these will con-, 
tinue bearing fruit until killed by frost 

OKR A. 

536. Plant now for a fall crop, to succeed the former plant- 
ings, which will be exhausted by that time. 

9* 



] 
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RADISHES. 
637. Sow a Bttocessional crop every fortnight (SeeJanuaiy.) 

CELERY. 

* 538. You may now transplant mich celery plants as are 
fit to, where they are to remain, which should be a low, rich 
spot, well drained. 

539. Dig it up with the spade, and let the earth be well 
broken, and made fine ; trench it a foot deep, at the distance 
of four feet apart, and fill the trenches half full of good rotten 
manure, which should be at least a year old, turning it in well 
with a spade, rake it level and even, and then place your 
plants about nine inches apart in the trenches. 

540. As the plants advance in growth, choose a dry day, 
and haul a little earth up to them, and continue to do this 
every two weeks until the fall, taking care not to allow the 
earth to fall in between the leaves, always pressing the leaves 
together as close as possible, leaving oiiJy the upper part of 
the leaves exposed, and the top bud. The leaf stalks should 
always be kept covered with earth, in order that they may 
also be blanched. 

541. As soon as your plants in the seed bed are advanced 
enough, prick them out into good soil four inches apart 

SNAP BEANS. 

542. Continue t6 plant snap beans. -Let the seed steep in 
water six or eight hours before planting. 

LEEKS. 

543. Transplant such leeks from the seed bed as are fit to 
put out. The ground should be well manured, and turned up 
with the spade ; mark out the rows nine inches apart, and at 
every six inches in the rows, make a hole with the dibble, into 
which set a plant, and be sure that you press the earth to the 
roots only, and not to the plant ; leave the plant standing in 
the centre of the hole. 

Leeks may be put out round the borders of the beds in the 
garden. 

PULL ONIONS, GARLICK, AND ESCHALLOTS. 

544. When the leaves of onions begin to wither, it is then 
the proper time to take them up. They should be taken up 
in dry weather, and as they are taken up, pull off their leaves, 
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leaving about four or five inches bf the stalk to each bulb; 
spread them upon a clean dry spot to harden, or upon a. 
scaffold made for the purpose. Let them lie for ten or twelve 
days, turning them often, that they may dry and harden 
regularly. 

545. Ghtther them up on a dry day, clean them from earth, 
and all outer loose skins, and then remove to the house and 
spread on the floor. 

Let the windows be kept open in dry weather, and turn 
them often, picking out all the decayed ones. 

546. They should not be kept in a warm place, as they 
will heat and sprout ; the best way is, after they have been 
spread in a dry cool and airy place for some days, tie them up 
in ropes, that is, round sticks or straight straw, with twine or 
matting, and hang them up until wanted for use. 

To grow the seed, you must choose the finest bulbs, which 
plant out when you plant out your crop in the fall, (but many 
wait until the spring,) they should be put in good rich earth, 
and far away from any of its species. 

547. When the seed is ripe, cut off the heads, and collect 
them so as not to scatter the seed ; lay them on cloths in the 
sun, till quite dry, winnow and put them away in good 
brown paper bags. 

548. As regards the eschalots, a portion should be kept to 
plant out in September or October. 

CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

549. You may plant these seeds for a late crop if desired, 
but the sooner they are in, the better. 

GHERKINS AND CITRON MELONS. 

550. The former for pickles ; the latter for preserves, may 
be planted now, but put them in at once; for directions, read 
cucumbers, paragraph 442, the culture is the same. 

SLIPS OR VINES OF THii SWEET FOTATOE. 

551. These are produced by sets, or small potatoes, which 
should have been planted in March, (as directed in paragraph 
478.) If the season has been favorable, the vines will by the 
first of the month, have extended themselves across the alleyB 
to the next beds ; slip or cut them off within six inches of the 
top of the bed, where the sets or small potatoes lie planted, 
taking advantage of the first good rain, (after your land is 
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piftpared,) when the earth *i8 well soaked to do this, and im* 
mediately proceed and plant out, as directed in Article 29, 
paragraph 250. 

RUTA BA6AS. 
552. Read Aiticle 22, on this turnip; paragraph 203. 



Art. LVI. 
663. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

CABBAGES. 

654. You may continue sowing these if required, but they 
must be protected from the hot suns, and heavy rains which 
fall in this month. (For directions, read June, parag. 532.) 

CAULIFLOWBRS AND 6ROCOLI. 

555. Transplant your cauliflowers and brocoli, that are fit 
to put out from the seed beds, which were sown hi April and 
May. Choose a rich piece of ground, and let it be well 
ploughed or turned up with the spade, made very fine and 
mellow, and lay it off in trenches four and a half feet apart, 
and about ten inches deep; into these trenches, spread a 
quantity of old well rotted manure, and let it be well dug in 
with the spade, and incorporated with the earth in the trenches, 
then upon this, at the distance of four feet, put out your plants, 
(pressing the earth well to the roots, and not to the stem,) and 
as they advance in growth, haul the earth well up to their 
stems. Continue to do this, as the plants advance in growth, 
and require support, and by winter, they will appear as if 
they had been planted on high ridges or beds. 

556. Should the weather prove dry after planting, give a 
little water every evening, until the plants have taken good 
root. The evening is the best time to plant out, and if you 
can stick up a small bush or screen on the south side, to pro- 
tect them from the hot suns, it will be of great advantage.-— 
Take Tare that no water can lie in the trenches after a rain, 
but that it can run off easily, or the plants will be very much 
injured by it. 
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Cauliflowers do much better near the salt water; brocoli 
-will do very well a few miles off. 

WATER MELONS. 

557. You may succeed in having a good crop of late melons, 
from seed sown early in this month ; but they are liable to be 
killed by the hot suns and heavy rains ; should they survive 
these, your melons will be fine though late. Plant the black 
Spanish if you can procure the seed. 

TOMATOES. 

558. If your plants from seed sown last month are fit, you 
may put them out, and as soon as they take root, give them 
good sticks, or a trellis made as directed in paragraph 437. 

They should be put in rows four feet apart, and about two 
feet in the rows. 

SNAP BEANS. 

559. Continue to plant for a successional crop. 

LEEKS. 

560. If you have plants, put them out as directed in the 
last month. 

CELERY. 

561. Contipue to transplant celery ; for directions, see the 
last month, paragraph 538. 

SPINA6E. 

562. Towards the last of the month, you may sow some of 
the round spinage, it will be fit to pick in the fall, if it is not 
destroyed by the worms. (See August, paragraph 581.) 

RADISHES. 

563. If you intend sowing any spinage, you may mix a 
little radish seed with it, as the latter will come off in time to 
give room, before the former requires it In dry weather, give 
water before and after they are up ; and this should be done 
always at sun set. 

LETTUCE. 

564. You may sow lettuce seeds at any time in this 
month ; but it is very doubtful if they ever arrive at perfec- 
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tion. The beds should be well raised, so that no water can be 
about them. The heavy rains and hot suns, cripple tlie 
plants very much at this season. 

ENDIVE* 

565. Sow as jou would lettuce. 

CURLED CRESS. WHITE MUSTARD, AND SMALL SALADINO. 

566. To have a constant supply, sow every ten days, in 
shallow drills eight or ten inches apart, and cover lightly. 

CARROTS. PARSNIPS, BEETS AND SALSAFY. 

567. If these can be protected, (see Art. 3,) you may soiv 
some, but the heavy rains and hot suns, are very apt to destroy 
them whilst young. 

IRISH POTATOES. 
. 568. If you wish a second crop of these, you may plant 
sets from the last crop, but old potatoes are much to be pre- 
ferred ; do not dig them until the tops or vines are killed by a 
frost. (For directions to plant, see January, paragraph 393.) 

TURNIPS. 

569. The early Dutch and early garden stone, are the best 
kinds to sow for a first crop. These should be sown on a 
light soil, dig the ground well, or plough and harrow it, lay 
it off in beds three or four feet wide, with good bold alleySy 
making the beds higher in the middle than the sides, and 
giving them a good slope, that the water may not lie on them; 
draw drills twelve or fourteen inches apart, and sow the seed 
regularly. They^ are very liable to rot by the time they 
attain the size of a dollar, in consequence of the hot suns and 
heavy rains. A half ounce of seed will sow a bed four feet 
wide, and twenty-four feet long. 

RUTA BAGAS, OR YELLOW SWEDISH TURNIP. 

570. At the same time you may sow some of this seed,-*- 
(For directions, read Art. 22, paragraph 203.) 

SLIPS OR VINES OF THE SWEET POTATOE. 

571. If you have not yet planted these out, do it imme- 
diately. (See June, paragraph 551.) 
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Art. LVII. 
672. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOU. 

573. Put out all the plants yon may how have, that are of 
a good size, as directed in July, paragraph 555. 

CABBAGE& 

574. Transplant all the plants of the different kinds of 
cabbage. Those that were sown in June, must be now fit to 
put out ; place the sugar loaves, early york, and the smaller 
kinds, in rows two and a half feet apart, and about two feet 
in the rows — the larger kinds, as the drumhead, savoys, &c., 
require the rows to be about three feet, and the plants two and 
a half feet apart. 

575. You may now sow the early kinds of cabbage, for 
use in November and December; but protect the seed beds 
from the hot suns and heavy rains. 

If you wish to have early spring cabbages, sow European 
seed, to be transplanted in November. 

CARROTS, SALSAFY. BEETS AND PARSNIPS. 

576. Sow these seeds at any time in this month, but thej 
should have some protection afforded them ; they will amply 
repay for the time spent, in making the requisite coverings to 
protect them from the hot suns and heavy rains. 

577. Bushes stuck in between the rows, and reclining a 
little to one side, or raised on crutches about four feet from the 
bed, and open on all sides, to allow a free circulation of air, 
will answer the purpose very well. 

If your seed is genuine European, they will be fit for use 
c^l winter, and until late in spring. 

CELERY. 

578. Continue to transplant celery where you desire it, 
and have plants fit to put out. (See June, paragraph 539.) 

TURNIPS. 

579. Early in this month, you may sow full crops of all 
the diflferent kinds of turnips. The most preferable for the 
Charlestoa market, and consequently most saleable, are the 
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early Dutch, early white stone, and early red top, generally 
used in soups : and the Norfolk, Hanover or tankard, yellow 
Aberdeen, ana ruta baga, for mashing and serving up with 
melted butter, salt and pepper, or cayenne. 

For directions to cultivate the turnip, read July, paragraph 
569, and to cultivate the ruta baga or Swedish turnip, Art. 22, 
paragraph 203. 

KOHL RABBI. 

580. These may be sown at the same time, and treated in 
every respect as the ruta baga. 

SPINA6E. 

581. Sow a full crop of the round seeded spinage, at any 
time in this month, to come in for use in the fall. Dig the 
ground well, turning it up a full spade deep ; lay it off in beds 
four feet wide, and draw drills about one foot apart. 

The leaves of spinage, are liable to be eat up by worms at 
this season. 

LETTUCE. 

582. Sow in moderately low land, (for an early crop,) any 
time in this month. The early cabbage, grand admiml, and 
royal cape head, are much esteemed. 

RADISHES. 

583. Sow the short top, and turnip radishes, every fortnight 
to have a regular supply ; water often, before and after they 
come up, if the weather is dry. 

ONIONS. 

584 Sow onions towards the latter end of this month, sow 
them thick in drills about one foot apart; those are to be 
transplanted in October and November, where they are to 
remain till full grown. (See next month, paragraph 612.) 

SNAP BEANS. 

585. Continue to plant snap beans, they will come in at a 
good time to pickle. 

Hoe your beans which were planted in former months, and 
haul the earth up well to their stems; this you should do 
often, as it greatly promotes their growth. 
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ENDIVE. 

586. If you sowed any endive in the last month, they will 
be fit to put out some time this. 

Transplant them in rows, twelve inches apart, and ten or 
twelve inches in the rows. 

You may sow more endive in this month if desired. 



Art. LVIII. 

587. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

TURNIPS. 

588. Now sow full crops of all kinds of turnips, as the 
weather is much cooler and moister, than July or Au- 
gust, there is a greater likelihood of your succeeding now, 
than when sown in these months. (For directions, see the 
last month, paragraph 579.) 

RUTA BAGAS. 

589. If you have not yet sown your main crop of Tuta 
bagas, do it at once. 

DMs yellow hybrid^ is a good kind to sow in this month. 

If you sowed ruta bagas in seed beds last month, to be 
transplanted when fit to some other spot, take advantage of 
the first suitable day, and put them out, for if allowed to 
remain in the seed bed too long, they are apt to draw up, and 
become unhealthy and weak. (Read Art. 22.) 

ONIONS. 

590. Sow your general crop to plant out in October and 
November. Let your beds be well dug and manured, lay them 
oflf about four feet wide, draw slight drills twelve inches 
apart, and sow the seed regularly and pretty thick. The 
white Portugal, silver 9^inned, Maderia, yellow Strasburg, 
and Deptford red, are very good kinds. Seeds of your own 
raising is much to be prefened. 

CARROTS AND BEETS. 
59 L Sow at any time in this month a full crop, and they 
may do well, but be sure that the seed is gejimiu European^ 

10 
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or thej will run to seed early in the spring, at a time when 
thej will be most desired. 

SWISS CHARD. 

692. This is a species of white beet, very common in Swit- 
zerland and France, where it is considered the best of all 
spinaceous plants. The mode of cultivation is simple, and in 
every respect like the beet. Let two or three seeds be dibbled 
in, eight or ten inches apart in the rows, which may be t-wo 
feet asunder ; and when well set, thin out to single plants. 

Those pulled up, may be transplanted like cabbage plants. 
The soil should be rich, and they must be kept clear of weeds 
while young, and well watered in dry weather. They yield 
an abundance of fine luxuriant foliage, which shades and 
blanches the foot stalks, causing them to be very tender and 
delicate. The leaves are boiled and used as spinach ; but the 
midribs or leaf stalks, for which it is principally cultivated, 
are dressed and served up like aspara^^us ; these are very large, 
some of them three inches in diameter, and very white and 
tender. 

CABBAGES. 

693. You may sow in this month the genuine European 
seed, sow only a little, for your main sowings must be in 
October. (Read Art. 47 attentively.) You must now trans- 
plant all the plants you may have, that are fit to be handled. 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOLI. 

694. Set out all the plants you may have left. (See July.) 

SNAP BEANS. 

695. Sow your last crop of this bean early in this month, 
and if the weather is mild, in October you will get a good 
supply of pickles. 

SPINAGE. 

696. Sow more spinage to succeed the former sowings. 

ENDIVE. 

697. If desired, sow early in this month as you would 

lettuce. 

LETTUCE. 

698. Sow for a full supply, to be put out for use in winter. 
Transplant such as are fit from the sowings of the last month. 
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CELERY. 

599. You may transplant more celery at any time in this 
month, but do it as early as possible. 

600. Do not neglect to haul the earth up to such plants as 
are already planted out and require it; taking care that you 
do it in dry weather. (For directions, see June, parag. 539.) 

RADISHES. 

601. Sow salmon, short top, and turnip radishes, and if the 
weather is dry, give moderate waterings every evening. 

CRESSES, WHITE MUSTARD AND SALADING. 
602.-- Sow these seeds at any time in this month; for a 
regular supply, sow every week or ten days. 

The curled cress or pepper grass, is the best kind ; sow in 
little drills one foot apart, and cut before it comes into rough 
leaf. 

MUSHROOMS. 

603. This is the proper time to make mushroom beds. — 
(For directions, read Art. 45, on the mushroom.) 



Art. LIX. 
604. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

CABBAGES. 

605. You may make two sowings in this month ; one in 
the early part, and another towards the twentieth of the 
month. But be very sure it is European seed, and read atten- 
tively Art. 47, on spring cabbages, before you, sow the seed, 

CAULIFLOWERS AND BROCOLL 

606. Should you yet have any plants remaining, put them 
out at once ; if they pass through the winter, they will make 
fine heads hi the spring. 

LETTUCfe. 

607. Continue to sow the different kinds of lefttuce seed. — 
Those sown last month, should be set out as soon as they can 
be easily handled. 
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SNAP BEANS. 

608. Hoe your snap beans often, and haul the earth up well 
to their stems. 

TURNIPS. 

609. Hoe and thin your turnips, if you wish to obtain a 
good crop. They should be hoed often and kept clean, as it 
will greatly forward them. 

You may still sow turnips, and if you have European 
seed, they will not run up early in the spring. 

SWISS CHARD. 

610. If you sowed none of this delightful vegetable last 
month, do so early in this. (For directions, see parag. 592.) 

LEEKS. 

611. If you have any plants in the seed bed, let them be 
all put out at once. (See June, paragraph 543.) 

ONIONS- 

612. Now plant out all the plants that are fit, from the 
seed beds of the last month's sowing ; but if you sowed no 
seeds in those months, you must obtain the small onions or 
sets, from the seedsmen in Charleston ; those from the seed 
beds, should have the ends of their leaves and roots trimmed off. 

Make (not drills,) but marks, along the ground ten or 
twelve inches apart, and put the small onions or plants, six to 
eight inches apart in the marks ; do not cover them with the 
earth ; but just press them down upon the mark, with your 
thumb and fore finger. 

The ground should be rolled (if you have a roller,) before 
you make the marks, and no earth should be allowed to rise 
about the plants. Keep the beds (which should be four feet 
wide, with four or five rows of sets or plants on each,) clean 
with the hoe, but do not hoe deep, or raise the esLiih about the 
plants, for these will cause the onions to neck, and not to bulk. 
Should any be running to seed, twist the neck down, and press 
it lightly with the foot. 

613. As soon as the end of the leaves begin to look brown, 
bend down the necks, pressing it lightly with the foot, so that 
the leaves will lie flat to the earth, and when the leaves are 
nearly dead, yon must pull tjiem up, and manage as directed 
in June, paragraph 544. 
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SPINAGE. 

614. Sow your principal crop of spinage now. The round 
seeded, and the Flanders are the best. (See August, parag. 581.) 

RADISHES. 

615. Continue to sow as in former months. 

CARROTS. BEETS AND SALSAFY. 

616. Thin those that are advanced in their growth, and hoe 
and keep them clean ; let the earth be kept loose between the 
rows, by using the small narrow spade ; dig the beds carefully, 
that you injure none of the roots by going too near the plants. 
If you neglected sowing any of these seeds, you may yet 
succeed, if planted immediately. 

ENDIVE. 

617. Tie up the well grown plants on a dry day, with 
strings of cotton wick, or moss ; hauling the earth well up 
all round the plants, will greatly assist in bleaching them. 

CELERY. 

618. Continue to earth up your celery, making choice of a 
dry day to do this work. (For directions, read June, parag. 540.) 

ARTICHOKES. 

619. These should now have their regular winter's dressing. 
Remove well the earth from the stool or plant ; and with a 
piece of hard wood, made sharp and like a chisel (about six 
inches long, two inches wide, and a quarter of an inch thick,) 
slip off close to the stock, all the shoots except ^ve or six of 
the largest and best. Lay on the roots and stool, and between 
the shoots, a good wheel barrow full of old well rotted manure; 
let it lie even where the earth was taken out, and then cover 
the whole with the earth, raising it six or eight inches higher 
than it was before ; do not let the earth fall into the hearts of 
the plants, which will injure them very much. Some of these 
shoots which are to make new plantations in February, when 
three only will be left remaining on the old stool. (See Feb- 
ruary, paragraph 410.) 

ASPARAGUS. 

620. The last of this month, is the proper time to give 
these beds their winter dressing, or as soon as the stalks are 
yellow. 

10* 
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Cut off all the stalks, and hoe the beds and alleys perfectly 
clean ; then with jour fork, which should have three tines, 
(see Art. 61, February, paragraph 417,) let your beds and 
alleys be well forked up four inches deep, and then with a 
rake, haul off the earth to the depth of one or two inches, and 
spread evenly on the top, several inches thick, some good old 
rotten manure, that has been well broken up, and the lumps 
made fine, then let the alleys (which should be fifteen inches 
wide,) be well dug up, the earth pulverised, and cover the 
manure with the same ; after which rake the beds smooth and 
level. 

TART RHUBARB. 

621. Dress these beds as you would asparagus. (Read 
Art. 40, paragraph 308.) 

GARLIC AND ESCHALLOTS. 

622. Plant Vbese on beds four feet wide, well dug and 
manured, put four rows on each bed, about twelve inches 
apart, and the roots nine inches from each other in the rows. 

MANGOES. 

623. In the latter part of this month, (or earlier if you 
think that the weather indicates frost,) select some of the 
largest fruit on the vines, to be reserved for planting out in the 
spring ; they must be kept during the winter, where they will 
not be injured by frosts, but not in too warm a place, Nor they 
will commence growing, and perhaps exhaust themselves. 

624. " They may be kept packed in dry sand the whole 
winter, and without further, care than keeping them in a 
moderately warm room. When kept without this precaution, 
they shrivel up in consequence of loss of moisture, and do 
not eat as well. 

" When a frost is expected, some fresh stable manure should 
be heaped over the crown of the old roots, and thus left until 
the vines are killed ; protected in this way, they will survive 
the winter, and being a perennial, will every year amply 
repay the little trouble given. 

625. " Protecting the roots (as above) in winter, is a matter 
of little consequence, as they can be so easily replaced by 
planting the fruit in the spring. (See March, paragraph 483.) 
It has been usual to keep none but those which showed the 
bean at the lower end — ^but this is not necessary : in fact they 
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should not be so far advanced, for they very often commence 
growing, with all the precautions that can be taken, and send 
out shoots several yards long, and consequently exhaust 
themselves greatly, and sometimes dry up and perish before 
the spring arrives, when they are to be planted ; should they 
hav^ shoots of any length, they must be trimmed before 
planted." (See March.) 

RYE AND BARLEY. 

626. Sow a full crop at any time in this month. (For 
directions, see Art. 17, paragraph 169.) 

This is a good time to sow, to be turned in as a manure in 
March or April, for a crop of potatoes, melons, &c. 



Art. LX. 

395. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

CABBAGES. 

628. Keep clean and hoe often all your plants which have 
been put out ; let the earth be kept loose, and hauled up well 
to the stems of the plants ; this will greatly forward them ; 
all decayed leaves should be immediately removed. 

629. If you sowed European seeds in August, for an early 
spring crop, you may put them out, but if the plants be of 
American seeds, they will all run to seed early in the spring. 
(Read Art. 47, on spring cabbages.) If you neglected sowing 
in the last month, do so at once, as advised in the said Article, 
paragraph 344. 

PEAS. 

630. Sow .your first crop about the tenth of this month, and 
if they escape the frost, they will be fit for use early in April. 
Choose a well sheltered border or bed, open to the sun, but pro- 
tected by a fence or building, from the north-west winds.— 
(Read Art. 3, on protecting frames and fences.) Draw one 
drill only lengthwise, about one foot fro^i the wall or fence, 
and if your bed is five or six feet wide, you may draw drills 
athwart the bed, and in double rows four feet apart, running 
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from the outer edge, to within one foot of the first drill, which 
was made lengthwise next to the fence. Sow the seeds pretty 
thick, but as regularly as possible, and cover about one and a 
half inches deep with earth. The early Spanish, Bishop's 
dwarf, eaxly frame, Charleton, hotspur, and dwarf marrowfat, 
are fit kinds. 

Dressing the bed with a small quantity of shell lime or 
marl, will be found advantageous. 

ONIONS. 

631. Plant out small onions or plants, raised from seed sown 
in August and September, if you have not yet done so. (For 
directions, see October, paragraph 612.) 

TURNIPS. 

. 632. If you have English or European seeds, you may sow 
now, and if they are not injured by the cold, they will be 
very good when those from our own seed are shooting up 
into seed stalks. 

If you sow now, protect with a little straw whilst young. 

CARROTS, LETTUCE, RADISHES AND SPINAGE. 

633. You may still continue to sow. (For directions, read 
former months.) 

BEANS. 

634. You may now plant for an early spring crop, the 
Mazagon, Windsor, long pod, or any other of the varieties. 

They may be planted between your early peas, putting one 
row between each double row of peas, and the beans two or 
three inches in the rows, cover one and a half or two inches 
d^p. Beans planted in a seed bed, (and transplanted when 
about two inches high, in rows as above,) are easily protected 
when in severe weather, and when transplanted, will come in 
a week or so earlier. 

CELERY. 

635. Continue to earth up your celery as before directed. — 
(See paragraph 540.) 

ARTICHOKES AND ASPARAGUS, 

636. If not attended to last month, it should not be delayed 
any longer. (See last month, paragraphs 619 and 620.) 
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GARLICK AND ESCHAL'LOTS. 
637. You may plant out more of these, at any time in this 
month. (For directions, see October, paragraph 622.) 



Art. LXI.  

638. VEGETABLE CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

PEAS. 

639. If these were not sown in the last month, let them be 
put in early in this. (See directions in last month, parag. 630.) 

You may now sow your principal crop, but do not delay it 
until the last of the month. , 

If you plant in double rows, let them not be more than 
eight inches from each other, and the peas will not require as 
many sticks; the double as well as single rows may be put 
from four to six feet apart. 

640. All your peas from the lowest dwarf, should have good 
sticks (stuck in obliquely,) for their support. And as they 
advance in growth, should be often hoed and earthed up. — 
You may give them a trellis. (See Fig. 4, Art. 49.) The 
dwarf kinds may do without sticks, but they'never will yield 
as much as when properly supported with sticks. 

You may now sow any of the different kinds of peas ; by 
sowing both early and late kinds, you will have a regular 
succession. The marrowfats and those named in the last 
month, (paragraph 630,) are good kinds ; the former are great 
bearers, and grow to the height of six feet. 

BEANS. 

641. Continue to plant the Mazagon and Windsor, or any 
other kind. (For directions, see last month.) 

ONIONS. 

642. You should plant out all your small onions or plants, 
that you may have left, and do it at once. (See former 
months.) 

GARLIC AND ESCHALOTS. 

643. Continue to plant out these where wanted. (See 
October, paragraph 622.) 
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CABBAGES. 

644. If you have any plants from your August sowings,, 
put them out at once ; or you may put out a few of those 
sown in September ; they will come in for use in March or 
April, and will no doubt be acceptable. 

645. You may sow European seed in the first part of this 
month, for a supply of late spring cabbages ; but you must 
have them well protected. (Read Art. 47, on spring cabbages.) 

SPINAGE. 

646. Sow the round, prickly ,^r Flanders, but the latter is to 
be preferred. (For directions, see August, paragraph 581.) 

LETTUCE, CARROTS AND RADISHES. 

647. May still be sown, but they must be protected in very 
cold weather. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

648. You may try some (for an early crop,) about the 
middle or latter end of the month ; they will remain in the 
ground some time, and their tops will likely be killed several 
times, but they will not be materially injured by it, unless 
they are so far advanced as to have formed tubers ; when they 
will in most cases be entirely killed. (See January, parag. 392.) 



649. Art. LXIL— ORCHARD OR FRUIT GARDEN, 

SOIL, SITUATION, &c. 
650. " The situation of an orchard or fruit garden, (sai/s 
Bridgeman,) should be one that has the advantage of a free 
circulation of air, and is well exposed to the south, also to 
incline a little to the east, and south-west. When the situa- 
tion is low and close, the trees are very liable to become 
mossy, which always injures them, by closing up the pores 
of the wood ; they are also : more liable to be afiected by 
blight: Although having an orchard closely pent up by trees, 
&c., is injurious, nevertheless a screen of forest trees, at such 
a distance from the fruit trees, as that the latter will not be 
shaded by them, is of great service in protecting the trees in 
spring from severe cold winds. 
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651. "A good strong loamy soil, not too retentive of mois* 
ture, to the depth of thirty inches, or three feet, is most suita- 
ble for an orchard. Great attention must be paid to the sub- 
stratum, so that the ground is well drained, for if the top soil 
be ever so good, and the bottom be wet, it is a very rare case 
to find that the trees will prosper for many years, before they 
begin to be diseased and go to decay. As it is so indispensably 
necessary to the success of fruit trees, that the bottom be dry, 
if it be not naturally so, it must be made so by judicious 
draining. 

" When it is necessary to make the bottom dry by draining, 
it must be done for some time before the trees are planted." 



Art. LXIII.— planting FRUIT SEEDS AND 

STONES. 

652. The btones of peaches^ plums and cherries^ should be 
planted in the fall of the year, that they may be benefited by 
the action of the frost, which causes them to germinate more 
freely. 

Seeds are usualy only sown to furnish stocks, upon which 
to engraft or bud. 

653. Marshall observes, that, " those seeds or stones that 
are saved early, or are to be kept through the winter, for early 
sowing, (which many prefer) should be preserved from air in 
dry sand : — Let them be put in a box, layer upon layer, three 
or four courses, covering the top three inches, and guard 
against mice. 

654. " The sowing as to depth, must be according to the 
size of the seed. The seed or kernels of apples and pears, 
may be sown in drills a full inch deep, a foot asunder, and 
scattered thinly in them, pressing the ground a little to them. 

" The stones of any fruit should be sown at near two inches 
in depth ; and nuts, &;c., at three or four. Stone&( and nuts 
must be set thin, and (it is of some advantage,) the small end 
upwards, as here the shoot pushes out, or they may be laid flat. 

655. ^^Prepare the bed by digging the soil well, to a full 
foot in depth, and let the surface be made fine ; thus will the 
roots strike down freely, to preserve themselves from draught; 
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wet will drain away, and the young plant push straight 
upward: four feet beds are the best." 



Art. LXIV.— propagating BY CUTTINGS. 

656. "Cuttings (says Cobbett,) are short pieces, cut in 
the spring, from shoots of the last year, and it is^ in most 
cases best, if they have a joint or two of the former year's 
wood, at the bottom of them. The cutting should have 
altogether, about six joints, or buds ; and three of these should 
be under the ground when planted. The cuts should be per- 
formed with a sharp knife, so that there may be nothing 
ragged or bruised about either wood or bark. 

657. " The time for taking off the cuttings, is that of the 
breaking up of frost, (viz : early in the spring.) They should 
be planted in a shady place, and watered with rain water in 
dry weather, until they have got shoots several' inches long. 
When they have such shoots, they have also roots, and when 
they have these, no more watering is necessary." 

658. It would be advisable in this climate, to cover the 
ground with leaves of trees, woods earth, or swamp muck, 
several feet around the cutting ; this will keep the ground cool 
and moist about the plant. 

CHOICE OF CUTTINGS. 

659. " In respect to the choice of cuttings, (observes Lou- 
don,) those branches of trees and shrubs, which are thrown 
out nearest the ground, and especially such as recline, or 
nearly so, on the earth's surface, have always the greatest 
tendency to produce shoots. 

660. ^^ Cuttings then are to be chosen from the side shoots of 
plants, rather than from their summits or main stems ; and the 
strength and health of side shoots being equal, those nearest 
the ground should be preferred." 
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Art. LXV.— propagation BY SLIPS. 

661. CoBBETT says, "slips differ from cuttings in this, that 
the former are not cut, but pulled from the tree. You take a 
shoot of the last year, and pull it downwards, and thus slip it 
oC You trim the ragged bark off; then shorten the shoot, 
so that it have six joints left ; and then plant it and manage 
it in the same manner as directed for cuttings. The season 
for the work is also the same." 



Art. LXVL— propagation BY LAYERS. 

662. " Take a limb or branch of a tree, in the fall, or early 
in spring, and pull it down in such a way, as to cause its top 
or small shoots, and twigs, to lie upon the ground. Then 
fasten the limb down by a peg or two, so that its own force 
will not raise it up. Then prune off all the small branches 
and shoots that stick upright ; and, having a parcel of shoots 
lying horizontally, lay earth upon the whole, all along upon 
the limb, from the point where it begins to touch the ground, 
and also upon the bottoms of all the shoots. Then cut the 
shoots off at the points, leaving only two or three joints or buds 
beyond the earth. 

663. "TAe earth laid on should be good, and the ground 
should be fresh digged and made very fine and smooth 
before the branches be laid upon it. The earth laid on, should 
be from six inches to a foot thick. If the limb or mother 
branch be very stubborn, a little cut on the lower side of it will 
make it the more easy to be held down. The ground should 
be kept clean from weeds, and as cool as possible in hot 
weather. 

664. " These layers will be ready to be taken up and 
planted out as trees, after they have been laid a year," — Cob- 
bttt 



11 
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Art. LXVIL— propagation BY SUCKERS. 

FROM THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 

665. Suckers are, in general, but poor things, whether in the 
forest, or in the fruit garden. They are shoots that come up 
from the roots, at a distance from the stem of the tree, or at 
least, they do not come out of that stem. They run to wood 
and to suckers, more than trees do that are raised in any 
other way. 

666. Fruit trees raised from suckers, do not bear so abun- 
dantly, and such good fruit, as trees raised from cuttings, slips 
or layers. A sucker is in fact, a little tree with more or less 
of root to it, and is of course treated as a tree. 



Art. LXVIIL— propagation BY BUDDING, OR 
INOCULATING AND GRAFTING. 

667. "To have fruit trees by budding, or grafting, you 
must first have stocks ; that is to say, a young tree to bud or 
graft upon. The sorts of stocks proper for the sorts of fruit 
trees respectively, -will be mentioned under stocks. 

STOCKS. 

668. "These (continues Cobbett,) must be of different 
ages and sizes, in different cases ; and even the propagation of 
the stocks themselves, is not to be overlooked. 

^^ Stocks are formed out of suckers, or raised from seed; and 
the latter is by far the best ; for suckers produce suckers, and 
do not grow to a handsome stem or trunk. 

"0/ the raising of stocks. — If the stocks be of crabs or 
a/pples, the seeds of these should be collected in the fall, when 
the fruit is ripe. When the seeds are collected, put them im- 
mediately into fine earth ; or sow them at once ; and perhaps, 
the best way is to sow them early in the spring. 

" If the stocks be, to be of stone fruit, the stones, as of 
cherries, plums, peaches, and others, must be got when the 
fruit is ripe. The best way is to put them into fine earth, and 
keep them there till spring. The earth may be put into a 
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barrel ; or be placed in a cellar ; or a little pit may be made 
in the ground, and it may be placed there. When the winter 
breaks up, dig a piece of ground deep, and make it rich ; 
make it very fine ; form it into beds, three feet wide ; draw 
drills across it, at eight inches distance ; make them from two 
to three inches deep ; put in the seeds pretty thick, (for they 
cost little;) cover them completely; tread the earth down 
upon them ; and then smooth the surface. When the plants 
come up, thin them to about three inches apart ; and keep the 
ground between them perfectly clean during the summer. — 
Hoe frequently; but not deep near the plants; for we are 
speaking of trees here; and trees do not renew their roots 
quickly, as a cabbage or turnip does. 

669. " These young trees should be kept during the first 
summer, as moist as possible without watering ; and the way 
to keep them as moist as possible, is to keep the ground per- 
fectly clean, and to hoe it frequently. 

670. " The next spring these seedlings should be taken up; 
or this may be done in the fall. They should be planted in 
rows four feet apart, to give room to turn about amongst them ; 
and at two feet apart in the rows, if intended to be budded or 
grafted, without being again removed. If intended to be 
again removed before budding or grafting, they may be put 
at a foot apart. 

" They should be kept clean by hoeing between them, and 
the ground between them should be dug in the fall, but not at 
any other season of the year. The plants will grow fast or 
slowly, according to the soil and management ; and he who 
knows how to bud or graft, will know when the stock is 
arrived at the proper size for each purpose." 

671. " Stocks for budding may in general, be much smaller 
than for grafting, as the operation may be performed on the. 
same year's shoot. But it may also be performed on shoots or 
stems of several years growth ; and in such, by inserting a 
number of buds, a complete tree may be formed at once." — 
Loudon^s Eney. Gardener, 

672. Apples are best to be grafted or budded upon stocks, 
raised from apple kernels, but the crab stock may be found 
more convenient for most persons. 

673. Pears on stocks raised from pear kernels ; or upon the 
quince ; though the first is to be preferred: 

674. Plums and apricots on stocks of the plum kind. 

675. Peaches and nectarines; several sorts of stocks are 
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used for these, such as peach, plum, almond, and apricot. — 
But if the peach is put upon the plum stock, so rapid is the 
growth of the peach, that it is apt to overgrow the stock in a 
few years. 

676* The common wild plum of Carolina, may be procured 
in any quantities, and will be found a convenient and excellent 
stock for most stone fruits to be budded or grafted on. 

Prince says, " in England the plum is preferred as a stock 
for the same trees, the almond is used for in France — (viz : 
peaches, apricpts, nectarines, 4*^-0 ^^^ there certainly exists a 
great disadvantage in using the plum as a stock for these 
fruits, as the grewth of the latter being much more vigorous, 
they are apt to overgrow the plum ; and the latter being in 
many instances unable to furnish an adequate portion of sap, 
to promote the growth of the former, they cannot attain to 
their natural developement, but form only trees of diminutive 
stature. 

" This retarding of the growth, however, may cause the 
trees to arrive at a state of fruition at an earlier period, and if 
they are intended as appendages to small gardens, and not for 
orchards, where great space could be allowed, their minor 
size might be deemed a convenience, if not an advantage." 

BUDDING. 

677. '^ Procure a thin knife which has a thin blade, and a 
sharp ivory handle ; the use of the handle is to prepare the 
buds, and the handle is used to raise the bark of the stocks, so 
that the buds can be easily inserted. 

Have some ^good strong bass in readiness, and then take 
some good thrifty sprigs from trees, of the sorts you intend to 
propagate. When all is ready, make a cut in the bark of the 
stock transversely, and from the middle of this cut, make 
another downwards, at least two inches in length, so that the 
two cuts maybe in this formT; then take one of your sprigs, 
and with expedition proceed to take off a bud : this is effected 
by entering the knife a little more than half an inch below 
the bud or eye : force your knife into the wood, drawing it 
under the bud, and cut the piece off across the shoot ; then 
immediately let that part of the wood which was cut off with 
the bud, be seperated from it, which may be readily done with 
the knife, by placing the point of it between the bark and 
wood at one end, and holding the bark in one hand, pull off 
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the woody part with the other, which will ready come from 
the bark, if the tree from which it was taken, be in vigorous 
condition. 

Examine the bark, so as to be satisfied that the bud remains 
perfect j if there is no hole in it, let it be immediately inserted 
into the stock, observing for the reception of it, to raise with 
the handle of your knife, the bark of the stock downwards, 
on each side from the cross cut, and thrust the bud in between 
the bark and the wood, applying it as close as possible. 

"As soon as the bud is put in its place, tie it round nicely 
and securely with the bass, beginning a little below the cut, 
and proceeding upwards, till you are above the cross cut, 
taking care to miss the eye of the bud, just that it may be 
seen through the bandage of the bass. 

678. "About a week or ten days after the stocks have been 
budded, they should be examined, when such as have united 
will appear fresh and full, and those that have not taken, will 
appear decayed ; in the former case, the bandage may be left 
off, and in the latter case, the stock may be budded in another 
place ; provided the first operation was done in the months of 
July, or early in August, as these are two the most preferable 
months for budding fruit trees in general. Budding is, how- 
ever, often attended with success, if done in September.'' — 
Bridgema/n, 

ADVANTAGES OF BUDDING. 

679. Loudon observes that, "budded trees are generally 
two years later in producing their fruit, than grafted ones ; 
but the advantage is, that where a tree is rare, a new plant 
can be got from every eye. Whereas, by grafting it can only 
be got from every three or four eyes. There are also trees, 
which propagate much more readily by budding than grafting; 
and others, as most stone fruits, are apt to throw out gum 
when grafted. 

" When grafting has been omitted, or has failed in spring, 
budding comes in as an auxiliary in summer." 

CHOICE OF BUDS. 

680. "For gathering the shoots containing the buds, (Lou- 
don advises) a cloudy day, or an early or late hour should be 
chosen on this principle, that the leaves being at these periods 
in a less active state of perspiration, suffer least from being 
separated from their parent plant." 

11* 
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PRESERVATION OF BUDS. 

681. LotJDON says, " they are preserved fresh, and may be 
sent a great distance, by inserting their ends in water or moist 
moss ; though in general, they should be used as soon as pos- 
sible after gathering ; indeed, as in grafting and inarching, the 
whole operation ought to be performed with the greatest 
celerity. 

682. " We may mention for the convenience of those who 
in moving or travelling from one part of the country to 
another, would be glad to secure a supply of buds of some 
favorite fruit for propagation; that if the twigs on which 
good buds are found, are cut (and the longer the twigs the 
better,) and immediately deprived of their leaves, by cutting 
the leaf stem with a pair of scissors or a sharp knife, and 
then wrapped in wet moss, or even wet cloths, they may be 
preserved for many days, in a fresh and healthy state, so as 
scarcely to fail of growing, where skillfully inserted." — 
Genessee Farmer. 

GRAFTING. 

683. This is generally performed in the months of March 
and April. There are several modes of grafting, and to read 
(even were I to write,) a full and minute account of the acts 
of budding and grafting, would require ten times the space of 
time that it requires to go to a neighbour's, or the nurseryman, 
and learn from the sight of the operation, which, if once 
seen, cannot be as easily forgotten, as when read from several 
pages in a book ; and will be much more easily understood 
also. 

I shall, therefore, insert the only mode of grafting, generally 
practised in this vicinity ; to wit — 

CLEFT OR CROWN GRAFTING. 

684. This is the most simple and easily practised of all the 
different modes. Your stocks may be of one, two, or more 
inches in diameter ; but large stocks should have two scions, 
one on each side ; and sometimes (when there is much room,) 
four scions may be inserted in the head of one stock, putting 
them at equal distances apart. 

The head of the stock should be carefully sawed off, and 
the top pared smooth ; (taking care that the part is free from 
knots of any kind, or it will not split straight;) then with a 
thin bladed knife, split down the stock through the centre, to 
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the depth of two inches ; placing a small wedge to keep it 
open for the easy insertion of the scion. 

If possible, the scion should have an eye or two in the upper 
part, and should be cut in the form of a wedge, and carefully 
inserted, so that the inner bark of the scion, and of the stock 
may both exactly meet. Then tie them firmly together with 
bass, and cover the grafted part well, in an oval form, with 
grafting clay. 

GRAFTING CLAY. 

685. " The grafting clay of the French, (those celebrated 
horticulturists,) is composed of half cow dung free from 
litter, and half fresh loam, intimately incorporated. They 
prefer this to all others, for excluding the external air from 
wounds of every description, and ridicule the idea of certain 
complex compositions." — Loudon. 



Art. LXIX.— transplanting FRUIT TREES. 

686. The season is just when the leaves become yellow, or 
as early in the spring as possible ; but fall planting is found 
to succeed best with most fruit trees.. 

The holes should be dug somewhat larger than is sufficient 
to admit the roots, in their natural position, and of sufficient 
depth to allow six inches of fine mould to be put in the bot- 
tom, and the tree when placed on this mould, to stand three 
inches deeper than it was before transplanting. Cut ofif all 
wounded parts of the roots with a sharp knife, and shorten 
the branches at least one third, or you may thin them out. 

The earth for filling in, should be well pulverized, and 
three or four shovels full of old well rotted dung be thoroughly 
incorporated with it. Shake the tree several times while 
filling in the earth, that the soil may be admitted among the 
finer roots ; after it is completely filled, let it be well trodden 
down with the feet. (Trees are frequently lost for want of 
hard treading with the feet, when they are planted.) Finish 
by making a bowl or hollow, around the tree to receive the 
water, which it is necessary to give it, should the weather 
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prove dry. Newly planted trees should be kept steady, by 
being tied firmly to one or more stakes, driven down well into 
the ground ; but should not be fastened to the stake, until the 
earth has settled about the roots, which it will do after the 
first good rain. If tied before, the earth would sink, and leave 
cavities about the roots of the tree, which could not sink with 
the earth, because tied to the stake. 

687. Squib says, ^* standard apple and pear trees, when 
planted in an orchard, should be at least thirty feet distant 
from each other ; and if the land is rich and strong, if they 
had forty it would be the better. 

" The rule to plant standard fruit trees in general is, to 
allow apple and pear trees in an orchard, from thirty to forty 
feet distance, every way; peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
from twenty five to thirty feet distance ; cherries and plums, 
from eighteen to twenty five ; almonds, quinces, and medlars, 
from sixteen to twenty. Observing that these are the least 
distances that should be allowed ; but where there is a good 
scope of ground, you may allow them five, ten, or even twenty 
feet more room : for in the end it will prove to be of greater 
advantage, when the trees arrive at their full growth." 



Art. LXX— management OF IMPORTED 
TREES, &c., ON THEIR ARRIVAL. 

BY PRINCE. 

688. "As soon as the trees arrive at the place where thej 
are to be planted, let a trenph be dug in cultivated ground, the 
bundles unpacked, and the roots well wet, and immediately 
covered with earth in the trench, observing to make the earth 
fine that is spread over them so as not to leave vacancies for 
the admission of air to dry the roots — ^it having been foimd by 
experience, that the thriftiness of trees, the first season after 
transplantation, depends much on the fine fibres of the roots 
being kept moist, and not suffered to dry from the time they 
are taken up, until they are replanted — for if when the bundles 
are unpacked, the trees are careles^y left exposed to drying 
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winds, the young fibres of the roots must perish, and the trees, 
if they live at all, cannot thrive the first season, as they can 
receive little or no nounshment until those fibres are replaced." 



Art. LXXL— cultivation OF FRUIT TREES. 

689. "The ground (observes Cobbett,) is always to be 
kept clear of weeds. From the spring to the fall, frequent 
hoeing all the ground over, not only to keep away weeds, but 
to keep the ground moist in hot and dry weather, taking care 
never to hoe, but when the ground is dry at top. This hoeing 
should not go deeper than four or five inches ; for there is a 
great difiference between trees and herbaceous plants, as to 
renewal of their roots respectively. Cut oflf the lateral roots 
of a cabbage, or a turnip, of a wheat, or a rye, or an Indian 
com plant, and new roots, from the parts that remain, come 
out in twelve hours, and the operation, by multiplying the 
mouths of the feeders of the plant, gives it additional force. 

" But the roots of a tree consist of wood, more or less hard ; 
they do not quickly renew themselves : they are of a perma- 
nent nature : and they must not be much mutilated during the 
time that the sap is in the flow. 

" Therefore, the ploughing and digging between the trees, 
ought to take place only in the fall, which gives time for a 
renewal, or new supply of roots, before the sap be again in 
motion. For this* reason, if crops be grown under trees in 
orchards, they should be of wheat, rye, barley, oats, or some 
thing that does not demand a ploughing of the ground in spring. 

690. " In the garden, dig the ground well and clean, with a 
fork late in November ; go close to the trees, but do not bruise 
the large roots. Clean and clear all well round the stem. — 
Make the ground smooth just there. Ascertain whether there 
be insects there of any sort. And, if there be, take care to 
destroy them. Pull, or scrape oflf all rough bark at the bot* 
torn of the stem. If you even peel off the outside bark a foot 
or two up, in case there be insects, it will be better. 

691. "Wash the stems with water, in which tobacco has 
been soaked ; and do this whether you find insects or not— 
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Put the tobacco into hot water, and let it soak twenty-four 
hours before you use the water. This will destroy, or drive 
away all insects. 

"As the trees are sometimes subject to be injured by moss, 
to remedy this, scrape it off with a round iron scraper ; also 
dig round the trees, and bring fresh mould to them. When 
found necessary, thin their branches, cut off all dead or 
irregular shoots, as well as those which appear to be cankered, 
and in a decaying state, all of which should be cut off to some 
healthy leading branch. 

692. " Be particular to use a saw, for taking off the limbs 
and branches, that are too large for the knife, and smooth the 
cut parts with a drawing knife, which is the most suitable for 
large amputations. 

" In pruning, a good general rule is, never to shorten the 
branches, unless to improve the figure of the tree, and then to 
take them off very close at the separation, so that the round 
may heal well and soon. If the wound be very large, cover 
it with tar, or thick paint ; if small, cow dung will be the best 
plaster, secured by a bandage of cloth. 

693. "/» pruning at the time of planting out a young 
orchard, you should have in view, the advantage of keeping 
the middle of the tree open, in order that the fruit, in every 
part of it, may receive the free influence of sun and air."-— 
Am. Gardener, 

694. Fruit trees should not be allowed to blossom too early 
in the spring, as their blossoms are liable to be destroyed by 
frost. A method to delay the blossoming of fruit trees, is to 
bare the roots of 'the trees, by removing the earth for some 
distance around the tree, and covering with a little coarse 
litter. This should be done in the fall, and it will backen 
them, and keep them from vegetating two or three weeks 
longer. 

TO CAUSE THE TREES TO THRIVE. 

695. " Toung trees will not thrive, if the grass is allowed 
to form a sod around them, they should therefore, be kept clean 
and the earth mellow, to the distance of three or four feet 
around them, and every autumn, "some well rotted manure 
should be dug in around each tree, and every spring, the 
bodies of the apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, and others 
that it is particularly desirable to promote the growth of, 

^ should be brushed over with common soft soap, undiluted with 
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water; this treatment will give to the trees a thriftiness sur- 
passing the expectation of any one who has not witnessed its 
effects." — Prince on Horticulture, 



Art. LXXIL— pruning ORCHARD OR STAN- 

DARD TREES. 

696. "/» pruning a Tiewly planted orchard or standard tree, 
the first object is the formation of a head. Recording to 
Abbrcrombis, this ought, in most kinds, to be circular, com- 
pact, and proportioned to the strength of. the stem, with the 
branches well distributed, and sufficiently open in the centrCi 
to admit the free circulation of air. 

697. "/» the first spring after a young standard has been 
planted, examine the primary branches, to see whether they 
will be sufficient with the secondary laterals, to be forced out 
by shortening, to form a good head. The primary branches 
should be so placed, as to balance each other, and be equally 
distributed round the tree. These first branches, if there be 
no secondary laterals, or none well placed, should be shortened 
down to two or four eyes each ; or reduce a strong shoot to 
one third of its length, and a weak shoot to two thirds. 

698. "TAe second springy again revise the branches and 
secondary shoots, and reserve only as many as are vigorous, 
and well distributed. Afterwards leave the head to form of 
itself, cutting out superfluous and ill placed shoots, and 
shortening for the production of new laterals, only to fill a 
vacancy. 

699. "/9ft the third or fourth year, after planting a maiden 
tree, the foundation of a good head having been obtained, by 
judicious shortening, and the plant is sufficiently strengthened, 
it will become proper to let the tree proceed to bearing, with 
no greater check from the knife than is unavoidable. To this 
end, the lower branches should not be shortened at all, and 
the upright leaders very little; but where two shoots cross, 
let the worst be cut out. Moderate sized, and slender shoots, 
are more fruitful than strong luxuriant wood." 

700. "TAc object of pruning young standard trees, (Niool 
observes,) is to form a proper head. Generally speaking, the 
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shoots may be praned in proportion to their lengths, cutting 
clean away, such as cross one another, and fanning the tree 
out towards the extremities on all sides ; thereby keeping it 
equally poised, and fit to resist the effects of high winds. 

" When it is wished to throw a young tree into a bearing 
state, ^hich should not be thought of, however, sooner than 
the third or fourth year after planting, the leading branches 
should be very little shortened, and the lower or side branches, 
not at all; nor should the knife be used, unless to cut out such 
shoots as cross one another, as above hinted. 

701. Pruning bearing trees. — "After an orchard tree is 
come into bearing, (Abbrcrokbie observes,) continue at the 
time of winter, pruning either every year, or every two, three, 
or four years, as an occasion is perceived, to cut out unpro* 
ductive wood, crowded spray, and decayed parts. Also reduce 
long and outrunning ramblers-, and low stragglers, cutting them 
to some good lateral, that grows within limits. 

702. " When fruit spurs are too numerous, cut the strongest 
and most unsightly. Also keep the tree pretty open in the 
middle. If it be necessary to take off large branches from 
aged trees, use a chisel or saw, and afterwards smooth the 
wound with a paring knife. 

703. " In case old wood is to be cut down to young shoots 
springing below, to make the separation in summer, will be of 
more advantage to those young shoots, though it is not a com- 
mon practice, on account of the liability of many stone fruit 
bearers to exude gum, when a large bran<5h is lopped in the 
gprowing season. Observe to keep the stem clear of all lateral 
shoots, and eradicate all suckers from the root. 

704. "/» pruning aged trees that have run into a confusion 
of shoots and branches, and whose spurs have become clus- 
tered and crowded, the saw and the knife may be exercised 
with freedom ; observing to cut clean away all useless spray, 
rotten stumps and the like excrescences. Thin out the spurs 
so as to let the air circulate freely among the leaves and fruit 
in the summer season, and to admit the rays of the sun, so as 
to give the fruit colour and flavour. 

705. '* Treatment of deformed or diseased trees. — Where a 
tree is stunted, or the head ill shaped, from being originally 
badly pruned, or barren from having overborne itself, or from 
constitutional weakness, the most expeditious remedy is, to 
head down the plant, within three or four, or five eyes, (or 
inches if an old tree,) of the top of the stem, in order to 
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furnish it with a new head. The recovery of a languishing 
tree, if not too old, will be further promoted by taking it up 
at the same time, and pruning the roots ; for, as on the one 
hand, the depriving too luxuriant a tree of part, even of its 
sound healthy roots, will moderate its vigour, so, on the other, 
to relieve a stunted or sickly tree of cankard or decayed roots, 
to prune, the extremities of sound roots, and especially to 
shorten the dangling tap roots of a plant, affected by a bad 
subsoil, is, in connexion with heading down, or very short 
pruning, and the renovation of the soil, and draining, if 
necessary, of the subsoil, the most availing remedy that can 
be tried. 

706. "TAe season for pruning orchards is generally winter, 
or early in spring — ^not later than February, according to 
Absrcrombie and Nicol. CIuintinet says, "a weak tree 
ought to be pruned directly at the fall of the leaf." And 
Abercrombie says, " to prune in autumn strengthens a plant, 
and will bring the blossom buds more forward ; to cut the 
wood late in the spring, tends to check a plant, and is one of 
the remedies for excessive luxuriance." — LovdorHs Ency. Gard. 

707. Wounds may be covered with a composition of rOsin, 
tallow, beeswax, and ochre, melted and mixed well together ; 
or soot mixed up with water, to which add a little train oil, 
well worked up, but so that the mixture finally remain stiff. 
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708. " Generally speaking, careful pruning, cleaning the 
bark all over with a brush, applying soap or tobacco water to 
the leaves, and occasionally putting good earth and good 
manure to the roots, will remedy most diseases in fruit trees ; 
removing them from a bad to a better soil, will of course, 
effect this, where it proceeds from a poorness of land ; for the 
old adage, " remove the cause and the effect will cease," will 
bo here exemplified. 

709. "To cure the oozing of the gum, nothing is more 
necessary, than to cut away the diseased parts of the bark ; 
and by thus assisting nature to cast out the excrementitious, or 
noxious juices, a complete cure may be effected," — Bridgeman. 

12 
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Art. LXXIV.— insects INJURIOUS TO FRUIT 

TREES. 

710. " The preventive operations, (observes Bridoeman,) are 
those of the best culture. Fall ploughing, by exposing worms, 
grubs, the larvoB of bugs, beetles, &c., to the intense frost of 
winter, and the moderate use of salt, lime, ashes^&c, are 
beneficial. Insects may be annoyed, and sometimes their 
complete destruction effected, by the use of soap suds, lie, 
tar, turpentine, sulphur, pepper, soot, decoction of elder, walnut 
leaves, tobacco, (pride of India berries,) and other bitter and 
acid substances; but perhaps the most effectual way, of 
keeping some of the most pernicious kinds of insects under, 
is to gather, up such fruit as may fall from the trees, before the 
insects have an opportunity of escaping into the earth, or to 
other places of shelter." (See Art. 4, paragraphs 63, 64, 65 
and 66; and Art. 80, paragraph 733.) 

711. "The following compositions, have been known to 
protect fruit trees from the attacks of numerous insects, by 
being used as a wash to the trees, immediately after the winter 
pruning. The constitution of some trees will bear a much 
stronger mixture of ingredients than others; but the propor- 
tions, as hereafter described, will not be injurious to any, but 
will be effectual in the destruction of the larvce of insects. 

712. ^'For apricot, nectarine, and peach trees, — To eight 
gallons of water, add one pound of soft soap, two pounds of 
common sulphur, and half an ounce of black pepper. 

713. "For apple, cherry, pear, and plum trees. — To four 
gallons of water, add one pound of soft soap^ two pounds of 
common sulphur, two ounces of tobacco, and one ounce of 
black pepper. 

714. "For figs and vines. — To four gallons of water, add 
half a pound of soft soap, one pound of sulphur, and a quarter 
of an ounce of black pepper. 

"All these ingredients must be boiled together, for twenty 
minutes at least, and when in a lukewarm state, applied to 
the bark of the trees with a suitable brush." — Bridgeman. 
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Art. LXXV.— apples. 

716. "Rich strong loams are the soils most conducive to 
the growth of the apple — ^the roots of apple trees, being more 
horizontal than perpendicular, they require a soil less deep 
than the pear, and it is on this account, that moist soils are 
more requisite for the apple, as the roots extending themselves 
near the surface, are not benefitted by the moisture which is 
found at a greater distance from the surface of the earth. — 
Apple orchards will, however, succeed on any soil, except a 
quick sand, or a cold clay, if proper attention is paid to keep- 
ing the ground in constant cultivation, and manure is regu- 
larly dug, or ploughed in around the trees. Old well rotted 
stable manure, decomposed vegetable mould, from swamps or 
woods, and river mud, have been found most suitable for this 
purpose.* * — Prince, 



Art. LXXVL— pears. 



716. " These require (says Prince,) a deep light soil, in 
which their perpendicular roots can easily penetrate — clay, 
compact, cold, and wet soils, do not suit their growth. When 
the rootd of the pear penetrate, so as to reach the water, the 
branches become long and slender, and the leaves narrow, 
changing speedily to a yellowish appearance, and the ends of 
the branches often perish, as if burned. 

717. ^^With regard t^manuring and keeping the ground 
etUtivated, the pear requires the same attention as that pre- 
scribed for the apple. This tree ig, however, subject to one 
malady, peculiar to itself, commonly called frhe fire blight or 
bndere, which attacks trees in the most flourishing state, 
generally commei^cing at the top, or extremity of the branches, 
and extending downwards. This is caused by a strode of the 
sun, which extracts the sap from the uppermost branches of 
the tree, or from such as are most exposed to its influence, 
with more rapidity than it can be replaced, or from powerful 
rays of the sun, heating the bark to such a degree, as to arrest 
or multiply the progress of the sap. It is therefore, recom- 
mended to plant trees in pear orchards, much closer than in 
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those of the apple. The only remedy against these attacks, 
is to immediately saw oflf the branches, one or two feet below 
where the blight extends, in which case they generally revive." 

718. ^^ Pears are grafted on pear stocks, on quince stocks, 
or on those of the white thorn. The last is best, because 
most durable, and, for dwarf trees, much the best, because they 
do not throw up wood so big and so lofty. For orchards, 
pear stocks are best ; but not from suckers on any account. — 
They are sure to fill the orchard with suckers. 

719. "TA« pruning for your pear trees in the garden, should 
be that of the peach. (Art. 77, paragraphs 727 and 728.) — 
The pears will grow higher ; but they may be made to spread 
at the bottom, and that will keep them from towering too 
much." — Cobbett. 



Art. LXXVIL— peaches. 

720. Prince says, " the preferable soil for a peach orchard^ 
is a rich sandy loam, but this fruit will succeed in any soil, 
with proper attention to cultivation and manuring ; particular 
care, however, should be taken, not to plant a new orchard on 
the site of an old one. . It may be necessary also, to remark, 
that the ground where they are planted, should be k^pt in a 
constant state of cultivation, as they become bark bound and 
unthrifty, the second year after the grass has formed a sod 
around them. There are two causes which have operated 
against the success of this tree, and^j^hich seem peculiar to 
it, the one is a worm which attacks the tree at the root, near 
the surface of the ground, and often totally encircles it ; the 
other is a disease usually denominated the yellows. 

721. "TAe worm. — The most proper course to obviate the 
depredations' of the woim, is to examine the trees every spring, 
and autumn, and to make an application of a mixture of fresh 
cow dung and clay, to the wounds which have been" made by 
them, at the same time, destroying any worms that may be 
found. 

722. ^^Lime or ashes thrown around the roots of peach trees, 
are found to prevent, in a great measure, the depredations of 
the worm. 
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723. "Yellows.— Tbia dieease ia by far more destructive to 
peach trees, than the worm, and ia evidently contagious. This 
disease ia spread at the timewhen the trees are in bloom, and 
ia disseminated by the pollen or forina, blowing from the 
flowers of diseased trees, and impregnating the flowers of 
those which are healthy, and which is quicltly circulated by 
the sap through the branches, foliage, and fruit, causing the 
fruit, wherever the infection extends, to ripen prematurely. 

724. "As soon as a tree is discovered to possess the charac- 
teristics of the disease, which is generally known by the leaves 
putting on a sickly yellow appearance — but of which the 
premature ripening of the fruit i» decisive proof — it should be 
marked, so as to be removed the ensuing autumn, which must 
be done without fail, for if left again to bloom, it would im- 
part the disease to many others in ils vicinity ; care ia also 
necessary, in its removal, to take out all the roots of the die- 
eaaed tree, especially if another is to be planted in the same 
place, so that the roots of the tree to be planted, may not 
come in contact with any of those of the one which was 
diseased. 

725. "Peackes ore yropagated by budding ; arid the stock 
should be of plum. {See Art. 68, paragraphs 675 and 676.) 
Look at the two figures here annexed, Fig. 1, and Fig. 2. — 
The first is a peach tree, such as I would have it at four or five 
years old ; the second- is a peach tree, such as we generally 
see at that age. 
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726. " The practice is to plant the tree, and to let it grow in 
its own way. The consequence is, that in a few years, it 
runs up to a long naked stem, with two or three long 
naked limbs, having -some little weak boughs at the tops, 
and the tree being top heavy, is nineteen times out of twenty, 
leaning on one side ; and it presents, altogether, a figure by 
no means, handsome in itself, or creditable to the owner. — This 
is Fig 2. Now to have Fig. 1 — ^the following is the way. 

727. "TA« tree should, in the first pla<ce, be budded very near 
to the ground. After it be planted, cut it down to within a 
foot and a half of the ground, always cut sloping close to a 
bud. In this foot and a half, there will be many buds, and 
they will, the first summer, send out many shoots. Now, 
when shoots begin to appear, rub them all off but three, leave 
the top one, and one on each side, at suitable distances lower 
down. These will, in time become limbs. 

728. "TAtf next year, top the upright shoot (that came out 
of the top bud,) again, so as to bring out other horizontal 
limbs, pointing in a different direction from those that came 
out the last year. Thus, the tree will get a spread. After 
this, you must keep down the aspiring shoots; and every 
winter, cut out some of the weak wood, that the tree may not 
be overburdened with wood. If in time, the tree be getting 
thin of bearing wood, towards the trunk, cut some of the 
limbs back, and they will send out many shoots, and fill up 
the naked places. 

" The lowest limb of the tree, should come out of the trunk, 
at not more than nine or ten inches from the ground. The 
greater part of the tree, will be within the reach of a man 
from the ground ; and a short step ladder reaches the rest. 

" By this management, the tree is always* in a state of full 
bearing. Always young. — To talk •of a tree's being worn 
out is nonsense. It is the pruning that makes it always 
young."^- Cobbett. 



-•■ 



Art. LXXVIIL— apricots. 

729. This very delightful fruit thrives in the same soil, and 
with the same culture, as the peach and the nectarine. It 
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oomes earlier than the peach, is a harder tree, and bears as 
well, and the green fruit, when the size of a hickory nut, 
makes a very iine tart. When ripe, or nearly ripe, it makes a 
better pie than the peach. 

730. The apricot is apt to produce too great a quantity ^oi 
fruit — ^in such cases, it is necessary to thin them out, or they 
will be of inferior size and quality. 

This tree lives tq a good old age, and should be budded on 
plum stocks, or upon stocks raised from apricot stones. They 
do not bear as soon as. the peach by one year. 

CoBBETT says, " I have heard that the apricot does not do 
in this country ! That is to say, I suppose, it will not do of 
its own accord^ like a peach, by having the stone flung upon 
the ground, which it certainly will not ; and it is very much 
cdmmended for refusing to do in inis way. But, properly 
managed, I know, it will do ; and, indeed, who can believe 
that it will not do in a country, where there are no blights of 
fruit trees worth speaking of, and where melons ripen to such 
perfection in the natural ground, and almost without care." — 
(For pruning apricots, see peach, paragraphs 727 and 728, of 
Art. 77.) . 



Art. LXXIX— nectarines. 

731. In propagation, planting, and cultivation, proceed in 
all respects as with the peach. 



Art. LXXX— plums. 



732. "The plum, (observes Prince,) is not difficult in 
adapting itself to almost any soil; indeed, it flourishes in 
every situation, but in a clay, marshy, or too sandy soil. A 
light rich soil is, however, preferrable, and the same' care is 
necessary as has been recommended for fruit trees generally, 
in keeping the ground cultivated around them when young ; 
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for although it is a common obsenration, that the plum trees 
succeed best in a hard trodden soil, and though such a situa- 
tion may cause the trees to retain their fruit, still it must be 
decidedly unfavourable to their growth. 

733. " Plums, apricots, and nectarines, are smooth skinned 
fruit, and are in some parts of the United States, subject to be 
injured by a small bug called the cureulio, which slings the 
fruity and causes it to drop before it has attained its proper 
size. Their depredations may be effectually prevented, by 
paving round the tree as far as' the branches extend, as it has 
been incontestibly proved, by frequent experiments, that the 
cwrcidio will not infest those trees, where they cannot find 
means of immediately concealing themselves in the ground 
on dropping from the br^ches. (See Art. 4, paragraphs 64, 
65 and 66.) 

734. "P/ttw» trees are also subject to injury from another 
insect, which stings the branches, and causes large protuber- 
ances to form on them, which if not cut off, produce a canker 
that in time destroys the tree. 

735. " The plum is grafted upon plum stocks, raised from 
stones by all means ; for suckers send out a forest of suckers. 
The pruning is precisely that of the peach. A green gage 
plum is very little inferior to the very finest peach." — Cobbett. 



Art. LXXXL— cherries. 

736. " This is a tree which accomodates itself to a variety 
of soils, and will succeed any where but in a clay, a very 
arid, or a low wet situation. The soil, however, to be preferred, 
is a light, rich, or sandy loam, of considerable depth. The 
soil around them must be kept cultivated, until they have 
attained a considerable size. 

737. " If the bodies of the trees become bark bound, some 
rotten manure must be dug in around them, and the bodies 
and largest branches, be brushed over with soft soap." — Prince 
on Horticulture. 

738. " Cherries are budded, or grafted upon stocks raised 
from cherry stones of any sort. The small black cherry tree, 
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that grows wild in the woods, are excellent stocks for budding 
or grafting upon, and may be easily procured in almost any 
quantity. 

739. "In gathering cherries, (observes Marshall,) take 
care not to pull the fruit spur off, which is a very common 
thing. If they are properly ripe, they will part so easy from 
the tree, as not to do this mischief." 



Art. LXXXIL— aUINCES. 

740. Prince says, " this tree may be cultivated by scions 
and layers, or by budding on stocks of the same, or on the 
pear, hawthorn, &>c. It flourishes best in a moist soil, where 
it produces the greatest crops, but will thrive in almost any 
good upland soil. It requires little attention as to pruning, 
but must be kept clear from suckers at the root ; an occasional 
thinning out, however, of superfluous upper branches, where 
too close, and interfering with one another, would be advan- 
tageous. 

741. " The orange quince is the earliest in ripening, and 
the pear and Portugal next, the winter being the latest of all, 
may be preserved for a long time, and used as occasion re- 
quires." 

742. . T%is fruit is used for making family preserves, mar- 
malades, &c., and are baked in pies. The Portugal is con- 
sidered the best. 

" Cluinces (observes Marshall,) hang till November. The 
ripe ones only are of value, which, after sweating a few days, 
must be laid singly (at some distance from one another,) on a 
shelf" 



Art. LXXXIIL— mulberries. 

743. There are several varieties cultivated in this country, 
a few only are fit for the table, the others are either useful for 
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rearing silk worms, or for ornament onlj. They are propa- 
gated from cuttings, layers, and suckers. 

744. Those most valuei for table use, are the "black Euro- 
pean, or black English, but which came originally (says 
Prince,) from Asia, and the red American, a common native 
of our forests." 



Art. LXXXIV.— raspberries. 

745. These are increased by cuttings, layers, or by suckers, 
which sprin^!^ up in numbers from the root. Cobbett advises, 
'' the suckers of this year, to be planted out in rows, six feet 
apart, and the plants two feet apart in the rows ; this is done 
in the fall, or early in the spring. 

746. "At the time of planting, they should be cut down to 
within a foot of the ground. They will bear a little, and 
they will send out several suckers, which will bear the next 
year. About four is enough to leave, and those of the strongest. 
These should be cut oflf in the fall, or early in spring, to 
within four feet of the ground, and should be tied to a small 
stake. A straight branch of locust is best, for then the stake 
lasts a life time at least, let the life be as long as it may. — 
The next year more suckers come up, which are treated in 
the same way." 



Art. LXXXV.— strawberries. 

747. Mr. Prince, the proprietor of the "Linnaan Botanic 
Garden,^* at Flushing, gives the following directions for the 
culture of this delightful fruit, and which, from experience, I 
am enabled to recommend for general adoption in the South. 

"The situation shoiJld be an open exposure, but somewhat 
sheltered from the excessive heat of noon day. Moisture, and 
a degree of shade, are natural to this plant, as may be inferred 
from the situations it occupies in a wild state. A sandy soil 
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may cause an earlier maturity of the fruit, but will not be 
conducive to an abundant yield. A light, rich, loam is con- 
sidered the most favourable, being soft and pliable, so that the 
runners may easily penetrate it with their roots. A mixture 
of bog earth is found advantageous; and in enriching the 
soil, cold marmres are to be used.* 

748. " I should consider the best situations for this plant, to 
be the north sides of hills, or the shady borders on the north 
side of a garden fence, or a hedge. The plantations in the 
vicinity of New- York, and which furnish that city with this 
fruit, are generally made by plain farmers, on good loamy soils, 
which are light and mellow, and occupy open and unsheltered 
fields. The yield from them is immense, and they are con- , 
sidered among the most advantageous appropriations of the 
soil. 

749. ^^ The most favourable season to form beds^ is in Sep* 
tember or October, which gives the plants sufficient time to 
establish themselves, and become well rooted before the ground 
freezes, and thereby prevents their being thrown out by the 
winter frosts. 

750. "/» forming these beds, you should select strong and 
vigorous runners, or off sets, in preference to taking old plants; 
these may be placed in beds, from three to four feet wide, and 
from ten to twelve inches apart each way, according to the 
extent to which the variety usually expands in its growth. 

" Most varieties do best when allowed to run together, so 
as to form a complete matt — as in this case, one forms a shelter 
for the other from excessive heat — ^but where the fruit is desired 

* la an essay read before the Horticultural Society of Charleston, by 
Judge William Johnson, he remarked, **a rich sandy loam is what the 
foreign gardener's recommend ; but I should say, that the plant would 
succeed on any soil, properly tempered to its habits, and lam well satis* 
fied, that in the efforts that are made to bring it to perfection, we oftener 
make the soil too rich, than leave it too poor. Hence, so many beds dis- 
appoint the expectations of the zealous cultivator, by giving him abun- 
dance of large leaves, but very little fruit. There is a medium whicb it 
is difficult to describe, but which seems iodippensable to success with the 
strawberry. A natural tact, or a few experiments will, however, be sure 
to make us masters of it in a year or two. 

" it is impossible to lay down any precise rule on this subject, although 
an all-important consideration in the culture of this article. Much must 
depend upon the observations of the cultivator, and perhaps it may be 
enough here to say, and is certainly as much as one can venture to say, 
that land which will produce a crop of corn, of twenty to twenty-five 
biMbelsto the acre, will prodace a good crop of strawberries." 
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of the largest possible size, the plants must be kept distinct, 
and at the distance of one foot asunderj and the runners should 
be cut off as fast as thej appear. 

751. ^^By some persons, it is recommended to make plan- 
tatioiis in the autumn, as before stated, and to keep them 
divested of all runners, till after the maturity of the fruit the 
ensuing season. 

752. '^As beds of strawberries generally want renetoing 
every two or three years, it will be necessary, in forming the 
new beds, to select the plants, in the proportion of nine bearing 
plants to one barren ; and in order to do this with certainty, it 
will be best to mark them when in fruit. If, however, your 
beds are not encumbered with a superfluous number of barren 
plants, this precaution will not be indispensably necessary; 
though it is generally requisite with the varieties of hautbois, 
the red Chili, pine apple, and some others, which are apt to 
produce a great proportion of barren plants — and even, without 
proper attention, beds of these, and of some other kinds, will 
become almost totally unproductive. 

753. " I will now proceed to describe some of the varieties. 
^^English red hautbois. — This is musk flavoured, arid very 

fine. It is very apt to be overrun with male plants, in which 
case, new beds ought to be made when in fruit ; in making 
which, they should be planted in the proportion of ten fiuit 
bearing, or female plants, to one barren, or male plant ; and 
beds thus formed, will produce so abundantly, as amply to 
compensate for the labour bestowed. If preferred, the plants 
can be carefully marked when in fruit, and be transplanted 
afterwards. 

754. "Hei Chili — This is a conical shaped fruit, with a 
neck between it and the hull, from which it is consequently 
detached with ease. It is exceedingly productive, and is 
raised in great quantities for the market of New- York ; it is 
inferior, however, in flavour to the hautbois, and many others. 

755. "Pt»e a/pple, or Carolina. — This is a native of our 
country, and is the parent of nineteen known varieties, among 
which are Keene's imperial, Keene's large seedling, and many 
others of the largest size. It is distinguished by its large and 
vigorous foliage, and fine flavoured fruit ; but it is subject to 
be overrun with male plants; but, by pursuing the same 
course as prescribed for the hautbois, this may be successfully 
surmounted. 

756. ^^Red alpiju, monthly, or everbearing. -^i is no uncom- 
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mon thing to gather fruit of this kind, when the autumn is 
mild, in the open air, at Christmas. In size and flavour good^ 
but inferior to' the red hautbois, and produces fruit throughout 
the season. 

757. ^^Keene^s imperial. — One of the largest and most noted 
English varieties; fruit fine flavoured, and well worthy of 
cultivation. So much admired was this fruit, on its first 
appearance in England, that the plants were sold at one guinea 
each." 

758. Hovels seedling. — From the ^^Boston Courier" of June 
1840. — "A new variety of this strawberry, which originated 
in 1835, is now oflfered to the public, after the experiment of 
three years, has confirmed its superiority over every other 
variety cultivated in this country. It belongs to the class 
denominated pine strawberry, and is scientifically described in 
the Magazine of Horticulture. The same work says, " this 
strawberry was first exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society rooms, in 1838; and again in 1839, and also the 
present year ; and each season obtained the Society's premium, 
although in competition with the Methven, Keene's seedling, 
Downton, &c. Gentlemen well acquainted with all the other 
varieties cultivated in this country, have seen the bed in full 
bearing, and they unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the largest, 
handsomest, best flavoured, most productive, and hardy variety 
they have ever seen. The Keene's seedling, is the strawberry 
now almost universally cultivated in England; and those 
who have been the most successful cultivators of that variety, 
in this country, have not been able to obtain such spiecimens 
as were exhibited of Hovey's seedling, at the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on Saturday, June 13th, 
1840." 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE FOR MARKET. 

759. The following article over the sigpature of a Southern 
Traveller, is taken from the Charleston Courier. 

" If the market gardeners near Charleston, will sit down and 
calculate the money to be made by an acre of strawberries, if 
sold at twenty five cents per quart, they will perceive the 
advantage of this article, when cultivated with the plough. 

"After the plants have spread fully, the alley to be kept 
clear of grass, will not exceed eighteen inches in width. A 
very few turns of the plough will serve to keep this small 
space clear of weeds and grass, and in excellent tilth. 

13 
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^' It was after a very eaieful examination into fact% on the 
spot in 1836, that the following account of the culture of Um 
strawberry plant near Baltinu)re was written. As our climata 
is a superior one for its growth, the writer does not hesitate to 
say, that from four hundred and fifty, to six hundred dollars^ 
ought to be realized from every acre well cultivated neax 
Charleston. 

760. ^ The quantity of this delightful fruit, offered for sale 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, must astonish every 'Southr 
Carolinian, who ventures into the markets of those cities ; and 
the universal and continued consumption of them as a deseri^ 
during the whole season they are offered for sale, will bear me 
out in the assertion, that if introduced in Charleston, no article 
will insure a more profitable return, for the labour bestowed 
upon it. We have, in addition, advantages arising from oar 
climate, which will enable you to get your return, at least one 
year sooner than the cultivators for market can in places 
further north. 

761. " I would observe, that having cultivated the straw- 
berry myself with great success for many years near Charier- 
ton, I am enabled to state, that ^ou may safely calculate on at* 
least, from thirty to fifty seedling plants, the second year, 
from every mother plant you set out, before* winter fairly sets 
in, if due attention is paid to their preservation during the 
cold weather, where planted very late. 

762. "TAf plants ought to be set out in September; yet 
when set out in October, I have never known a tolerable crop 
to fail. Early in spring is equally a good time to secure the 
production of the young plants, for setting out in September 
following. In 1833, from nine plants carried a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles, in a basket, and set out in April, 
three hundred and eighty seedling plants were produced, 
which gave me, in the following May, some very good pick- 
ings, with the addition of upwards of five thousand plants to 
complete the beds. 

CULTURE. 

763i. ^^The most profitable way of cultivating the strancberrp^ 
is m rows, two feet and a half to three feet apart, the plants 
being planted not nearer than nine inches asunder in the row& 

*' They ought to be set out, if possible, after a good rain, 
in September or October. The best soil is a rich, light, black 
loam. If the ground is poor, the fruit will be small, and the 
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produce scanty. But from well manured ground, the cultiva- 
tors at the North assure me, that they gather not less than one 
hundred quarts per day from each acre, during the season.— 
You may be assiired the return in Carolina, in good seasons, 
will be fully as great. 

764. *'TA« btst manure, is of course, that which is old and 
well rotted ; (see paragraphs 26 and 27, and note to paragraph 
747,) but fresh stable manure applied to the old plants, on 
giving them a complete dressing, as the winter sets in, is 
said to be highly beneficial. 

" When a sufficiency of young plants have been secured, to 
keep up the stock, the runners ought not to be allowed to 
stand, nor ought the plants ever to be suffered to straggle out 
of the rows, which when in full growth, will be full sixteen 
to eighteen inches wide. 

765. "As the season advance?, towards crop time, prepara*- 
tions are made to keep the fruit off ike ground. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Charleston, I know of nothing so convenient, or 
so cheap, as rice chaff; they have nothing equal to it at the 
North, and I recommend to you most earnestly to keep this 
in mind ; for on the clean, sound, and delicate state of your 
fruit, when brought to market, will your profit greatly depend. 
Rice chaff ought, therefore, to be laid abundantly around all 
the plants, so as to keep the fruit out of the earth entirely, and 
thus prevent its being bruised in picking, or destro3red by 
washing, in preparing it for the table. 

" From the width of the rows, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that the. strawberry thus planted, may be cultivated 
almost entirely by the plough, or common cultivator^ with 
▼ery little aid from the hoe. 

GATHERING. 

766. "Children from ten to fourteen 3rears of age, aro gen** 
erally employed to gather in the fruit. They pick from five 
to eight quarts per hour. ' One of my informants, a market 
gardener, assured me, he himself could pick twelve quarts an 
hour, but that children could not be depended upon for more 
than six. He had only one acre in strawberries; but was 
preparing to set out more. He had from this acre, sent to 
market the last summer, on an average, one hundred quarts 
per day, for several weeks, and the rows were still full of 
large fruit when I saw them. 

767. " Mr. Sommerville, a most intelligent and success- 
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ful cultiyator, in tho, vicinitj of Baltimore, has ten acres in 
strawberries^ from which he sent as far as twelve hundred 
quarts a day. 

TRANSPORTING TO MARKET. 

768. " The most approved mode of sending them to market^ 
is either in small baskets, holding each a quart, and those 
standing side by side, in boxes resembling a set of drawers; 
or they are put up in boxes of a similar shape, of four to five 
feet in length, three feet wide, and six or seven inches deep, 
divided into small squares by partitions, each square contain- 
ing about a quart. In this mode, the large quantity produced 
by Mr. Somm^rville, is disposed of daily without loss, while 
many bushels were seen in large baskets, selling at less than 
half price, from being bruised by their own weight, and in a 
state of fermentation." 



Art. LXXXVL— AMERICAN WALNUT. 

769. There are a number of varieties, those of most import 
in the South, are the bletck walnut^ pecan nut, and hickory, or 
iohite wcUnut 

The first and third are too well known to need any descrip- 
tion, the second is an oval shaped fruit of great delicacy, and 
much used for the table. All of them easily accommodate 
themselves to almost every kind of soil, but a high and dry 
soil is to be preferred. They are propagated by seeds, or by 
grafting, and there is no doubt that all the commoner walnuts, 
throughout our country, may by this process, be changed to 
trees of the most valuable kinds. 

The black walnut being a fast grower, would when planted 
near each other from seed, make an excellent hedge. 
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Art. LXXXVIL— figs. 

770. " This tree delights in rich, sandy, and gravelly soils, 
but no tree will accommodate itself to a greater diversity of 
soil. If, however, the ground selected is too moist, the fruit 
is less flavoured. 

" It requires a warm exposition, for it has been noticed, that 
.the more it received the operation of the sun's rays, the more 
sugary and high flavoured have been its fruit. 

771. "/if is easily increased by cuttings, layers, and suckers. 
The fig tree should, however, be kept free from suckers, as 
these draw off the nourishment in ^ a great degree from the 
main tree, thereby causing the frtiit to be very small, and often 
immature." — Prince. 

772. " The cuttings will succeed best in this climate, when 
planted in the month of February. Those, however, that 
have been taken from the tree at an earlier period, will succeed 
very well wTien planted a month later. 

773. "// may be stuccessfully inoculated. — ^As the tree, how- 
ever, grows readily from cuttings, a resort to this method is 
only desirable, when we have stalks of an inferior kind, the 
inoculations growing so rapidly, that there is usually a saving 
of a year by this method. The tree grows readily from shoots, 
but I have found, from many years experience, that cuttings 
succeed better, and grow more rapidly. A limb is laid hori- 
zontally, covered by seven or eight inches of earth ; a branch 
is suffered to project from the earth, which forms the future 
tree, whilst the parts under the surface are formed into roots. 
It usually commences bearing the second year. 

774. " In ail experiment I made on the black, blue, white, 
and brown figs, I am inclined to think that by manuring them, 
an early crop of figs may be obtained from all these varieties, 
although some kinds produce less abundantly than others. 

^' I regard the fig as one of the most valuable, among the 
fruits cultivated in the maritime districts of South-Carolina. 
It is wholesome and delicious. The tree is of easy growth, 
does not take up much room, is seldom injured by frosts, bears 
from one to three crops in a season, and there are so many 
varieties, that with a little care, good fruit may be obtained 
from June, till the frosts of November." — Bachma/n. 



13^ 
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Art. LXXXVIIL— grapes. 

775. '* The grape delights in a deep, light soil, where the 
roots can penetrate to a great depth, with perfect facility. It 
flourishes in gravelly soils, where the land is rich, and not 
heavy, and will even scarcely fail to grow vigorously in any 
land, except a hard clay. The ground should, however, he 
made perfectly mellow, to the depth of two feet, and if not 
naturally rich, should he made so, with old well rotted stable, 
or cow yard manure, the latter always preferable. The situa- 
tion should have a southern aspect; an eastern aspect is found 
to render the fruit and foliage most liable to mildew, and a 
south west exposure is found to be preferable to all others. 

776. ^^ Grapes may be propagated from cuttings, layers, or 
seeds ; the former, however, is the customary mode both in 
France, and elsewhere. For this purpose, you should select 
well ripened wood, of the growth of the previous season, and 
form it into lengths, containing from three to four joints — as 
to their exact length, it is of no consequence — but the lower 
end, or base of the cutting, should he just below a joint, 

"You then proceed to plant them in the places designed for 
them, which may either be in nursery rows, whence they can 
be transplanted afterwards, to the places finally allotted to 
them, or at once into their permanent situations." — Prince, 

77. CoBBBTT, the friend of the English cottager, gives the 
following simple and pla/in, but valuable directions, for propa- 
gating and cultivating the grape vine. 

" The grape vine is raised from cuttings or from layers. As 
to the first, you cut off, as early as the ground is open in spring, 
{with us, December is the proper month,) a piece of the last 
yearns wood ; that is to say, a piece of a shoot, which grew 
during the last summer. This cutting should, if convenient, 
have an inch or two of the former year's wood at the bottom 
of it; but, -this is by no means absolutely necessary. The 
cutting should have four or five buds or joints. Make the 
ground rich, move it deep, and make it fine. Then put in the 
cutting with a setting stick, (see paragraph 1 1 1,) leaving only 
two buds, or joints, above ground ; fasten the cutting well in 
the ground ; and then, as to keeping it cool and moist, the 
ground around the plant, should be covered with leaves of 
trees, or muck, or something that will keep the ground cool 
during the hot and dry weather. 

778. ^^Layersfrom gro/pe vines are obtained with great ease. 
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You have only to lay a shoot, or limb, however young or old, 
upon the ground, and cover any part of it with earth, it will 
strike out rootB the first summer, and will become a vine, to 
be carried and planted in any other place. 

779. " But observe, uiwes do not transplcmt veil. For Ihia 
reason, both cuttings and layers, if intended to be removed, 
are usually set, or layered, in flower pots, out of which they 
are turned, with the ball of earth along with them, into the 
earth where they are intended to grow, and produce their fruit. 

780. Look now at the annexed plate, which exhibits in all 
its dimensions, the cutting become a plant. Pig. 1. 




Fig. 2. — The first year of its being a vine after the leavet 
Mie oS, and before pruning. 
- Fig. 3. — The same yetur's vine pruned in winter, and, 

Fig. 4. — 'The vine, in the next summer, with shoots, leaves, 
end grapes. 

" Having measured your distances, put in a cutting at each 
place where there is to be a vine. You are to leave two 
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joints or buds out of ground. From these will come two 
shoots perhaps ; and, if two come, rub off the top one and 
leave the bottom t>ne, and, in winter, cut off the bit of dead 
wood, which will, in this case, stand above the bottom shoot 
Choose, however, the upper orie to remain, if the lower one be 
very weak. Or a better way is, to put in two or three cut- 
tings, within an inch or two of each other, leaving only one 
bud to each, out of the ground, and taking away, in the fall, 
the cuttings that send up the weakest shoots. The object is 
to get one good shoot, coming out as near to the ground as 
possible. This shoot you tie to an upright stick, letting it 
grow its full length. When winter comes, cut this down to 
the bud nearest to the ground. 

781. "The next year another, and a much better and 
stronger shoot will come out ; and when the leaves are off, in 
the fall, this shoot will be eight or ten feet long, having been 
tied to a stake as it rose, and will present what is described in 
Fig. 1. You must make your trellis; that is put in your 
upright posts, to tie the next summer's shoots to. You will 
want (see Fig. 2.) eight shoots to come out, to run horizon- 
tally, to be tied to these bars. 

782. ** You must now, then, in winter^ cut off your vine, 
leaving eight buds, or joints. You see there is a mark for 
this cut, at a, Fig. 1. During summer eight shoots will come, 
and as they proceed on, they must be tied with matting, or 
something soft, to the bars. The whole vine, both ways in- 
cluded, is supposed to go sixteen feet ; but, if your tillage be 
good, it will go much further, and then the ends must be cut 
off in winter. 

783. " Now, then, winter presents you your vine as in Pig. 
2 ; and now you must prune, which is the all-important part 
of the business. 

"Observe, and bear in mind, that little or no fruit ever comes 
on a grape vine, except on young shoots that come out of 
wood of the last year. All the four last year's shoots you find 
in Fig. 2, would send out bearers ; but, if you suffer that, 
you will have a great parcel of small wood, and little or no 
fruit next year. Therefore, cut off four of the last year's 
shoot^, as at b, (Fig. 3,) leaving only one bud. 

" The four other shoots will send out a shoot from every one 
of their buds, and, if the vine be strong, there will be two 
bunches of grapes on each of these young shoots; and, as 
the last yeaPs shoots are supposed to be eight feet long, and 
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as there generally is a bud at, or about, every half foot, every 
last year's shoot will produce thirty-two bunches of grapes ; 
every vine one hundred and twenty-eight bunches. However, 
suppose you have only a fifth part of what you might have, 
are they not worth a great deal more than the annual trouble, 
which is, indeed very little. 

^^Fig. 4, shows a vine in summer. — You see the four shoots 
bearing, and four other shoots coming on for the next year, 
from the butts left at the winter pruning, as at b, 

" These four latter, you are to tie to the posts as they ad- 
vance on during the summer. When winter comes again, 
you are to cut off the four shoots that sent out the bearers 
during. the summer, and leave the four that grew out of the 
butts. Cut the four old shoots that have borne, so as to leave 
but one bud at the butt. And they will then be sending out 
wood, while the other four will be sending out fruit. And 
thus you go on year after year for your life ; for as to the vine 
it will, if well treated, out live you and your children, to the 
third and even thirtieth generation. 

"I think they say that. the vine at Hampton Court, was 
planted in the reign of King William. 

784. ^^ During the summer^ there are two things to be 
observed, as to pruning. Each of the last year's shoots has 
thirty-two buds, and, of course, it seiuls out thirty-two shoots, 
with the grapes on them, for the grapes come out of the two first 
fair buds of these shoots. So that here would be an enormous 
quantity of wood, if it were all left till the end of summer. — 
But this must not be. When the grapes get as big as peas, 
cut off the green shoots that bare them, at two buds distance 
from the fruit. This is necessary to clear the vine of confu* 
sion of branches, and also to keep the sap back for the supply 
of the fruit. These new shoots that have the bunches on, 
must now be tied to the trellis, or else the wind would tare 
them off. 

785. " The other thing is, to take care to keep nicely tied 
to the bars, the shoots that are to send forth bearers the next 
year; and, if you observe any little side shoots coming out of 
them, to crop these off as soon as they appear, leaving nothing 
but the clear clean shoot. 

786. '^ It may be remarked, that the butt as at b, when it 
is cut off the next time, will be longer by a bud, That will 
be so ; but, by the third year the vine will be so strong, that 
you may safely cut the shoots back to within six inches of 
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the main trunk, leaving the new shoots to come out of it 
where they will; taking care to let but one grow for the 
summer. 

787. "If shoots start out of the main trunk - irregularly, 
rub them off as soon as they appear, and never suffer your 
vine to have any more than its regular number of shoots. 

788. "ils to the ctUtivati&n of the ground, the ground should 
not only be deeply dug in the fall; but with a fork, two or 
three times during the summer. The ground should be 
manured every fall, with good rich manure. Blood of any 
kind is excellent for vines. But, in a word, the tillage and 
the manuring cannot be too good." 

789. The dust and dirt of roads is greatly esteemed for 
manuring vines. The vine growers of France, form composts 
of earths, leaves, weeds, cleaning of ditches, river, and pond 
mud, horn shavings, old rags, hair, shavings of leather, and 
old bones broken up into small pieces ; these ingredients should 
be thrown into a heap, and frequently turned a year or so 
before used. 

790. Mr. Hoare, in his able treatise on the vine, observes: 
"To transplant a vine; the best time of the year, is tmme* 

diately after the fall of the leaf; the longer its removal is 
postponed after this period, the later in the ensuing spring 
does it begin to vegetate^" 

^ 791. "TAe habdla or Carolina gra/pe, which of all others, 
is most liable to rot, should be trained on a horizontal arbor, 
in order that the roots may be shaded, which, it is said, pre« 
vents the roots from rotting. This grape is said to be a native 
of South-Carolina, it is called the Isabella grape, in honour of 
Mrs. Isabblla Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, Esq., of 
St. Augustine, who introduced it into the State of New- York. 
It is a dark purple fruit, oval form, large size, and juicy ; is 
very vigorous, and yields abundantly; single vines have been 
known to produce eight and ten bushels each. 

792. White scuppemong, or Roanoke grape. — " The most 
perfect account of this grape, that I recollect to have seen, is 
from the pen of James G. Hall, Esq., of Currituck, North- 
Carolina, and published in Vol. 9, No. 18, of the American 
Farmer ; and as this grape is mor« particularly cultivated in 
that region of country, I give some remarks, extracted from 
his communication, in preference to my own. This grape (he 
states,) is a native of the North Eastern part of North Caro* 
Una, and grows spontaneously on Roanoke island and its 
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vicinitj, and formerly waa called the Roanoke grape; but as 
its excellence as a wine grape, was first tested at Scuppemong, 
the grape has obtained that name abroad. The particular 
excellence of it is the richi^ss of the grape, and the longevity 
and hardiness of the vine. The vines in North-Carolina are 
never pruned, and receive little attention otherwise. If they 
were {uruned, and properly attended to, he considers that a far 
greater abundance of fruit would be produced. The grape ia 
found, white^ very sweet, and of a good size ; the latter cir* 
eumstance depending much on the vigour of the vine. They 
are pleasant for the table, and contain a large quantity of 
saccharine matter, so happily united with the acids of tha 
fruit, as to render them finely flavoured for the palate, and 
highly prized for wine. It is the opinion of many intelligent 
persons, that the Scuppernong or Roanoke wine, has a richp 
ness, and a peculiarly flne flavour, unknown in the foreign 
wines which reach this country. 

." The shoots of this vine are very peculiar, on account of 
the greyish appearance of the bark, and for their delicacy and 
smallness ; but they are produced in such profusion, and are 
80 thickly covered with foliage, that where the vine is left 
without pruning, the fruit is almost totally obscured from the^ 
sua- The leaves are smooth, light green, and very shining, 
not lobed, but regularly indented ; they are small, compared 
with those of most other vines, seldom exceeding two and a 
half to three inches in the greatest diameter, and in fact, it 
may be said, that the whole aspect of the plant is of a pecu* 
liar character, bearing no resemblance to any otheT species. — 
The blossoms expand in June, and later than those of any 
other vine I am acquainted with, the berries, which ripened 
with me the past seyon for the first time, were as round as a 
bullet, of a light green hue, even when at full maturity, and 
of the size of the largest chasselas ; the skin is very tough, 
and rather thick, the seeds green ; the juice is abundant, very 
sweet and pleasant, and of peculiar flavour, and when ripe 
entirely free from pulp. It is a pleasant fruit for the table, 
and judging from the skin, I should suppose it could be kept 
a long time in perfection for eating. The clusters are never 
large, but very numerously and separately set, which greatly 
aids their perfect maturity. 

793. " It is a dioecous species, and in order to obtain crops, 
it is necessary to have vines of both sexes; from inattention; 
t^ pursuing this course, many persons have failed in obtaining 
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crops, and have, therefore, asserted that their vines were barren, 
without taking sufficient pains to examine into the cause. 

*^ Some persons have claimed, both this and the Isabella as 
foreign varieties ; hereafter, perhaps we may hear of foreigners 
claiming our lakes, and our mountains, which they might do 
with quite as much justice." — Princess Treatise an the Vine, 

794. Extract from a letter to the Compiler, from a respec- 
table physician of Wilmington, North-Carolina. ^< It is true 
that for some years, I have had in my town garden, a couple 
of vines — their product has been small ; perhaps from the low 
and damp situation in which they grow, as well as from the 
arbor being too much crowded. I have often conversed with 
friends on the subject ; most of whom think the vines do better 
without pruning ; though that fact was controverted by one 
of the most successful cultivators amongst them, now dead. 

^^ One vine with a good substantial arbor or frame, will 
cover nearly, if not more than a quarter of an acre of ground. 
The situation should be open to sun and wind ; a dry sandy, 
or gravelly soil most suitable. 

** Some surround the body of the vine with a common square 
pen, (as large as fence rails will allow,) two or three feet high, 
and fill in with corn stalks, shucks, &c., as well to afford 
some manure, as to shelter from the sun the roots. 

" The vines, if to be pruned, may be cut in July, and early 
in August without bleeding. This (at the suggestion of my 
deceased friend,) I have verified, and thought it a remarkable 
fact. 

" The product of a vine well located, and trained on a suf- 
ficiently extensive frame, will yield incredible quantities of 
grapes; it is said between one and two hundred bushels." 



Art. LXXXIX— oranges. 

795. This fruit with us is well known as a desert, and a 
grateful relish to the sick ; it is also much used in confection- 
ary, both ripe and when green. In perfumery, the orange 
is used to form various perfumes and pommades, and the 
flowers distilled, produce orange flower water, used in cooking, 
medicine, and as a perfume. The usual mode witB us, is to 
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put the flowers into bottles, filled with three fourthd good old 
brandy, li is then called orange flower brandy, and' is used 
for the same purposes that the orange flower water is — like 
wine, the older it gets the better it is. 

796. The va/rieties are very numerous^\mi the principal ones 
grown in the Southern States, are the sweet, or Chinese, and 
the Seville, or bitter sweet. The trees (north of Georgia,) 
when young, should be protected with matting during the 
winter months. 

The light sandy soils produce the best oranges, these have 
thin skins, crowded with juice, and are very luscious ; the 
dividing integuments of the plugs are thin and tender, and 
when fully ripe, they partake of a slight, but fine musky 
flavour. 

The orange tree is so averse to much, and particularly fresh 
manure, that penning, or fatening cattle, or horses among 
them, the passage of foul gutters near them, or the frequent 
use of the wash tub under their shade, soon produces disease 
and death ; consequently low rich soils, and abundant manur- 
ing, are not favourable to the growth or quality qf the sweet 
orange. 

It is propagated generally from seeds, and by budding. 



Art. XC— pomegranates. 

797. "TAw is one of the oldest fruit bearing trees, with 
which history has made us acquainted, and is one of the most 
frequently mentioned in Sacred Writ. In the poetiq language 
of Solomon, we have it described as a fruit from which a. 
choice wine was made in his time. 

He says, ''I would cause thee to drink of spiced vnfUyj^f 
,tbe fruit of my pomegranates." 

798. " The great Lord Bacon recommends the wine of t^e 
sweet pomegranate, for pulmonary complaints, and in defai|}t 

.of wine, the newly expressed juice. The rind of the fruit, 
.iMid the flowers, are the pacts directed for medicinal purpos^ii; 
they are both powerful astringents,. ^nd have long been suc- 
cessfully employed as.such, J)oth exterj^ally ^d ifttep)ally, f^^ 
gargles, and in diarrhaeas, &c. 

14 
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799. "TAc sub-acid-frviied, or single fioweri-ng sortj is the 
best for cultivation as a fruit bearing tree. It is propagar 
ted by seeds, cuttings, suckers, layers, grafting, and bud- 
ding ; the last mode is preferable. 

800. "/* delights in a strong, rich, loamy soil ; the flowers 
proceed from the extremities of the branches, produced the 
same year, single, or three or four together ; frequently one of 
the largest terminates the branch, and immediately under that 
are two or three smaller buds, which continue a succession of 
flowers for some months, generally from June to September. 

801. "TAe fruit ripens in October, and in a green house, 
will hang on the trees till the sprmg or summer following. — 
In Languedoc and some parts of Italy, it is used as a hedge 
plant. 

802. Pruning. — ^^*As already mentioned, the flowers of this 
tree always proceed from the extremity of the branches, pro- 
duced the same year: hence, all weak branches of the former 
year should be cut out, and the stronger shortened, in order to 
obtain new shoots in eve^y part of the tree. " The season for 
winter pruning. Miller says, is about October, fof if left 
till spring before they are pruned, they seldom put out their 
shoots so early. The double and other varieties, cultivated 
for the sake of their flowers, should be pruned in the same 
manner." — Loudon, 



Art. XCL— olives. 



803. "7%« olive is a low branchy evergreen tree, rising from 
twenty to thirty feet, with stiff, narrow, bluish green leaves. 
The flowers are produced in small auxiliary bunches, from 
wood of the former year, and appear in June, July, and August. 
The fruit is a berried drupe, of an oblong, spheroidal form, 
hardish thick flesh, of a yellowish green colour, but turning 
black wJien ripe. 

804. "The tree is supposed to be originally from Greece; 
but is now naturalized in the South of France, Italy, and 
Spain, where it has been extensively cultivated for an un- 
known length of time for the oil expressed from its fruit. 
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The tree attains an incredible age. 

(Note. — It grows luxuriantly in the open air, in and near 
Charleston, and produces excellent fruit.) 

USE. 

805. "JL< the desert, and frequently also during dinner, un- 
ripe olives appear as a pickle; which, .though to those who 
taste it for the first time, it appears somewhat harsh, yet it 
soon becomes extremely grateful, and is said to promote diges- 
tion, and create an appetite. 

806. ^^Pickled olives are prepared by steeping in an alka- 
line lessive, to extract a part of their bitter ; they are next 
washed in pure water, and afterwards preserved in salt and 
water, to which an aromatic, as fennel, &c., is sometimes 
added. 

807. "TAe ripe olive, pressed and washed with hot water, 
furnishes, when skinned, the well known condiment and 
corrective, salad oil, employed both in food and medicine. 

PROPAGATION AND PRUNING. 

808. " By seeds, cuttings, layers, suckers, and inoculation. 
.The last mode is adopted, where the culture of the olive is 
conducted with care; but the olivettes, or olive plantations, 
are generally furnished from suckers, which arise abundantly 
from the roots of pld trees. 

809. "TAe object in pruning, is to have a regular distribu- 
tion of wood of the former year, from the axils of the leaves, 
from whi^ the flowers spring out. When shoots of three or 
more years, are shortened for this purpose, they do not produce 
blossoms ; but wood of the preceding or current year may be 
shortened, and th« shoots proceeding from them will produce 
blossoms in due course." — Ency. Gardener, by Loudon, 



Aet. xcii— breeding cattle. 

810. ^^The objects to be kept in view, in breeding cattle, are 
forms well adapted for fattening, for producing milk, or for 
labour. These three objects have each of them engaged the 
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attention of British agriculturists ; but experience has not 
hitherto justified the expectation, that has been entertained, of 
combining all these desirable properties, in an eminent degree, 
in the same race. 

811. ^^That form which indicates the property of yielding 
the most milk, differs materially from that which we know 
from experience, to be combined with earlj maturity, and the 
most valuable carcass; and the breeds, which are understood 
to give th« greatest weight of meat, for the food they con- 
sume, and to contain the least proportion of offal, are not 
those which possess, in the highest degree, the strength and 
activity required in the beasts of labour. 

812. "u4 disposition to fatten, and a tendency to yield a 
large quantity of milk, cannot be united. The form of the 
animal most remarkable for the first, is very different from 
that of the other; .in place of being flat in the sides, and big 
in the belly, as all great milkers are, it is high sided, and light 
bellied ; in a word, the body of the animal well adapted to 
fatten, is barrel formed, while that of the inilker is widest 
downwards. It is not probable, therefore, that the properties 
of two breeds of cattle, so opposite in form, and general ap- 
pearance, can ever be united in the same animal. 

813. ^^To improve the form, rather than to enlarge thcr 
size, in almost every case, ought to be the grand object of in^ 
provement. Size must be ever determined by the abundance 
or scarcity of food, and every attempt to enlarge it beycHid 
that standard, must prove unsuccessful, and for a time, destruc* 
tivd to the thriving of the animals, emd the internet of the 
owners. It is certain that animals, too large or too small, 
will alike approach to that pn^table size, which is best 
adapted to their pastures; but the large animal becomes ua> 
healthy, and degenerates in form, and in all its valuable 
properties ; whereas the small one, while it ii^reases iu size, 
improves in every respect. 

814.^ "TAe age at which hulls should begin to he employed^ 
and the number of seasons they should be allowed to serve, 
as well as the age at which the females should begin to breed, 
are points regarding which practice is by no means uniform. 
In the midland counties, (of England,) the bulls are pretty 
OomiDODly allowed to leap while yearlings; and if good stock 
fetters, are kept on as long as they will do business, perhapa 
till they are ten or twelve years old. In other places, they are 
employed only three seasons, for the first time at two years old. 
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815. ^^The females, in many instances, bring their first calf 
at the age of two years ; but more commonly, perhaps, not till 
they are a year older ; and in some of the districts, where, 
owing to a want of proper nourishment in their infancy, they 
are later in coming to their full growth, the females do not 
often become mothers till they are about four years old. 

816. "TAg period of gestation with cows, hs^s been found 
upon an average of a great number of experiments, to be 
about forty weeks." — Loudon!s Agriculture. 

817. Mowbray says, *^the period of gestation in the cow, 
according to an average, is two hundred and eighty seven 
days, or forty one weeks, with a bull calf; a cow calf comes 
a week sooner." 

818. The most desirable period for putting cows to the bull 
is 'midsummer, in order that they may be dropped in spring, 
and have the whole of the grass season before them. When 
no regular system is followed, and cows are sent to the bull 
merely because they are in heat, calves will be dropped at all 
seasons ; but spring is probably the most advantageous time ; 
as the calves having all the grass season before them, become 
sufficiently strong for enduring the change to a less agreeable 
food, in the ensuing winter. A calf newly weaned, seldom 
thrives well during that period, unless it is pampered with 
better food, than usually falls to the share of young animals. 
By midsummer the cows are readier to take the bull, than at 
any other season, and will bring calves in proper time. If a 
cow goes till after May, before she calves, the calf will be 
too weak in the winter following ; and the dam will not be so 
ready to take the bull again, but will often grow barren. 

819. It is not always the best milch cow, that has the best 
calf, even though the external circumstances should be simi- 
lar ; and vice versd, a sorry cow may have a good calf These 
remarks apply to this breed, as well as to others. The imme- 
diate progeny of a good milker, may be an indifferent milch 
cow, but in the second remove, the good milking quality of 
the grandam returns. This has often been observed, and with- 
out any of the causes being imputable to the size. 

820. Castration is performed, both on male and female 
calves, when neither are intended for pro-creation. On cow 
calves, however, it is generally omitted. 

821. The time of performing the operation of castration in 
homed cattle, as in all kinds of live stock, is while the animals 
are yet very young, and just so strong as to endure this severe 



operation, without any great danger of its proving fatal.—" 
The males are cut commonly when about a month old, and 
the females at the age of from one to three months; but in 
Galloway, where more heifers are spayed, than perhaps in all 
the island besides, this is seldom done till they are about a 
year o\d.-^Ency, Agr. Laudtm, 



Art. XCIIL— calves. 



822. The best calves for bringing wp, are those calved early 
in the season, or before June. 

823. "At the setting in of cold nights in autumn, calves 
must be nightly housed ; and not to be out early in the morn- 
ing, nor late in the evening. And as the pinching cold of 
winter, will be extremely detrimental to them, they should be 
kept warm in their house, well supplied with water, and let 
•ut only on the wannest days. 

824. "-4 great deal of care is necessary, to bring them through 
the first winter, which is the most dangerous period of their 
lives. They will acquire so much strength during the follow- 
ing summer, that they will have nothing to fear from the cold 
of a second winter." — Bnffon, 

FATTENING CALVES. 

825. "The method most commonly employed in fattening 
calves, is to allow them to suck ; as by this method, the object 
is probably not only sooner, but more effectually attained, than 
by any other means. The period which is necessary for fat- 
tening calves in this way, must be different, according to cir- 
cumstances, but it is generally from seven to nine weeks; 
however, in the dairy districts, where milk is considered a 
valuable article, scarcely half that time is allowed. 

826. "There is another method^ which is, to give them the 
milk to drink ; and when that is done, it is given them morn- 
ing and evening, warm from the cow, and the quantity in- 
creased according to their age and strength. In whatever 
Way they may be managed, they should be kept in pens, in a 
blose house, and well littered. The author of the SyndpHs 
tf Bk^handry observes, thai as it is necessary that the cahrei 
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should lie always quiet, in order that they may indulge in 
sleep at those times when they are not employed in sucking, 
it se^ms proper, that the calf house should be situated in the 
most retired part of the yard, and that the pens be kept as 
dark as possible. But notwithstanding this caution, the calves 
should by no means be suffered to lie too hot in the summer 
time, which would be apt to produce a sickness amongst them. 
827. ^^Calves suckled on their own dams will, generally 
speaking, fatten in a shorter time, than those afterwards 
brought in to supply their places.'' — Loudon. 



Art. XCIV.— oxen. 



828.' JTiis very useful a/nimal is easily broke at any age, but 
the younger they are inured to light work, the more docile 
they will generally become. Some persons begin to work at 
two years old, but it should be only for very light operations, 
or you will retard the growth of your beasts, and perhaps 
injure their health. 

829. Their food should be proportioned to their labour, for 
if over worked, or under fed, they will most certainly become 
diseased and sluggish. A working ox should always be in 
good condition, as in case of accident, he may be fit for the 
butcher. 

830. If an ox is well fed on hay, oats, or turnips, he will 
plough four days in the week, but if he have only straw and 
roots not above three days. Oxen cannot work to advantage 
on straw alone ; the most economical method is, to give them 
good oats, roots, and fodder, and they will go through their 
work with half the usual labour. 

831. If your oxen are worked in their yokes in wet weather, 
their necks are very apt to get sore and galled ; therefore, 
whenever thus used, the yokes should have a little tallow 
rubbed on the parts which lie upon their necks and also upon 
the bows. 

832. If your oxen are galled or bruised, let the parts be 
washed with the solution recommended in Art. 114, para- 
graph 1142. 
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Art. XCV.— milch COWS. 

833. The milch cow, it is said, is in her prime at five years 
old, and with good care and attention, will continue in good 
milking state, until she is ten or twelve years of age, though 
some cows exhibit marks of old age much earlier than others. 

834. "TAe provision of food, (observes Mowbrat,) must be 
looked upon as the prime concern in the dairy business, for 
such a constant daily draught upon the animal juices cannot 
be answered, but by aid of the most ample supply, even to 
satiety, of nutritious and succulent victuals ; not that, accor- 
ding to the absurd notions of many persons, keep, regulates, 
and equalizes milking, be the breed whatever it may, since in 
some breeds, the keep turns to milk, in others to beef ; but 
because the truest and largest milker, will very soon loose that 
precious faculty, without proportionate, that is to say, high 
feeding. 

835. "Keep short and meanly, and your milk and butter pro- 
duce, will be in exact proportion, and the cow, when dry, 
emaciated and of little worth. 

**Another great object for our crack cow master, and lady 
of the snug rural mansion, is to have milk, cream, and butter, 
in a generous abundance and high quality, throughout the 
winter, as well as the summer season ; and of these, if they 
will take care enough, they shall not fail. The method is, 
by contriving to have afresh milker in the winter, with an 
ample store of the best provisions fa^^tihe season." (See para- 
graph 841.) 

836. "Cows (says Mr. Fessenden,) should be milked regu- 
larly morning and evening, and as nearly as may be at the 
same time. At six in the morning, and six at night, is a good 
general rule, as the times of milking will.be equi distant from 
each other. But if they are milked three times a day, as 
Dr. Anderson recommended, the times may be five, one, and 
(as late as convenient at evening. ) He asserted that if cows 
were full fed, they will give half as much again, if milked 
three times, as if only twice. At the same time it would 
prevent a great distension of their bags, to which the best 
cows are liable. 

837. "The cow which is desired to remain in perfection^ 
either for milking or breeding, should not be exhausted by 
drawing her milk, too long after she becomes heavy with calf. 
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It is pajing too dear for a present supply of milk. She should 
be suffered to go dry at least two months before calving, — 
But some persons consider ten days, or a fortnight, amply 
sufficient. 

838. ""Keep no more cows than you can well keep ; one cow 
well fed, will produce as much milk as two indifferently 
treated, and more butter ; and if the cow be wintered badly, 
she will reurely recover, during the succeeding summer, so as 
to become profitable to the feeder." 

839. ^^ Great economy, (observes a writer in the Southern 
Agriculturist, over the signature of Ashley,) can be exer- 
cised in preparing their food. All your cobs may be boiled, 
and the water from the same, mixed with your boiled peas, or 
com — into this I would throw a small quantity of hay, or 
blades, chopped up fine. Cows thus fed, will produce three 
times the amount, which they would otherwise do." 

840. Milch cows should be kept where they can have /ree 
€tcc€ss to water at all times, winter and sunomer* 



Art. XOVL— plan FOR KEEPING A MILCH 
COW WELL FED, THE WHOLE YEAR, &c. 

841. It is the usual complairU, with most of the planters 
And fanners in the low country, that they cannot make butter 
eaough for their families, during the winter months; and 
many of them, that they barely have a sufficiency of milk ; 
and some, that their cows invariably go dry on the approach 
of winter, and that they do not get milk enough for their 
coffee. Now, this is unfortunately too true 1 But ask them 
Ihe reason of it, and some will tell you, that they really do 
not know ; that their cows are fed every night with peas and 
fitrnips,from November until grass springs ; and others, that 
they only know that such is the fact, but cannot tell why. 

842. Now it has just been stated in paragraph 837, that 
a cow well attended to, and supplied with a sufficimit quamiiiy 
of good food and water, can be milked to within a few* days of 
her calving, and then again as soon as her calf is a few days 
old — therefore, it cannot be the fault of the cow. But let me 
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at once tell jou why it is, that in most cases, they get so little 
milk from their cows in winter, and early spring; and in some 
that their cows go dry so soon. 

843. The method purstied hy most of these men, is simply 
this : — their cows are never fed with the turnips and peas, until 
they have no longer any grass, shooks, or in fact any thing in 
the last year's fields that they can pick up; (for into these 
they are always turned, as soon after the crop is harvested as 
possible,) but, as soon as a planter removes to his plantation, 

Srhich is generally the middle or towards the latter end of 
ovember,) he selects one, two, or three cows, which he 
orders to be fed every night, with a small quantity of cow 
peas in the haums, and a few ruta baga turnips ; the quantity 
that each cow gets, is perhaps a peck of this feed. 

They are then (after being milked,) put into the pen, with 
the rest of th^ stock cattle for the night. In the morning 
they are again milked, (but not again fed,) and then turned 
out with the general stock, to gather what they can in the 
woods, or old fields, until evening — ^no ! not until evening, for 
you will generally see the poor creatures, about two or three 
o'clock, returning in anxious expectation of their evening 
pittance, (as nothing is to be got by running over the fields 
any longer,) bellowing around the pen, or place where they 
are fed, until they are again fed, milked, and penned for the 
night as before. This is what they call feeding, and taking 
care of milch cows ! A little cow peas and turnips o^ce a 
day in winter, to cows that have been exposed all the night 
previous in pens, perhaps knee deep with mire ; suffering with 
cold, and may be rain ; and wandering the live long day, {in 
vain, I almost said,) searching for a little food, to assist in 
satisfying the cravings of hunger, and are half famished, 
weak and tired with running about. Do you call this taking 
care of cows f Yes, most of our low country planters and 
farmers do; and expect too, with this treatment, they will 
make butter for their families, all through winter. 

844. But enough of this wretched management. I will now 
proceed and show, how a cow, with a little care and trouble, 
(and what is there to be obtained without some trouble,) can 
be kept, fed {and well fed too,) from the produce of a task, or 
quarter «f an acre of land, cultivated expressly for this pur- 
pose, and managed as hereafter directed. Thus, your cow 
will be abundantly supplied the year round, with good whole* 
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some and nutritious food ; causing her to give a quantity of 
rich and delicious milk ; which could not be obtained from 
four or five cows, managed and fed in the usual way, 

845. First, then the ground should be well manured, (provi- 
ded it is not already rich enough,) by having ten or twelve 
cart loads of old rotted manure spread over it broad cast, but 
if you can give it twenty or thirty loads, why, so much the 
better ; after which let it be well turned up with the spade or 
plough ; the former is decidedly the best, but the latter the 
most expeditious — the harrow should then be passed over it 
several times, to pulverise the lumps, and make the whole 
even and nice. Do this early in August, (say eighth or tenth,) 
after which procure some of the genuine ruta baga, or yellow 
Swedish turnip seed, and about the twelfth or fifteenth, let 
the ground be thrown up into little ridges, one foot high, and 
four feet apart ; but of all things let them be straight, and at 
equal distance, all along from each other. 

846. But you must leave a small piece on the north side of 
this quarter acre, five reet wide, and twenty feet long, to be 
reserved for sowing cabbage seeds on in October ; if the ground 
is a square of one hundred and five feet, (which is exactly 
one quarter of an acre,) after leaving. this piece for your seed 
bed, you will have twenty-five ridges or rows, of one hundred 
and five feet in length, besides a small piece next the side of 
the above slip, of five feet. Now, upon these ridges, with the 
hand dibble, (Fig. 3, Art. 49,) the teeth set nine inches apart, 
let the holes be made, and drop into each four or five seeds, 
and cover them carefully. 

847. As soon as the plants are three inches high, let them 
be thinned out, and managed as directed in Art. 22, para- 
graphs 216 and 217; and if the land is good, and properly 
managed, you will have, about the middle of November, some . 
thirty-three hundred turnips; these without tops or greens, should 
weigh, on an average, five pounds each, and at sixteen turnips, 
or eighty pounds a day, will keep ydur cow until the^ middle 
of May, or first of June. 

848. As I have already said, these turnip seeds should be 
sown in August; now in October, let the slip of five feet 
which was directed to be left on the north side of the patch, 
(in paragraph 846,) be well dug up with the spade, and laid 
off into a flat bed, three feet wide, and fifteen or eighteen feet 
long; make little drills, eight inches apart cross wise, and 
sow one half the bed with genuine European, sugar loaf cab« 
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bage seed, and the other half with the same kixid of drumhead 
•cabbage seed- Should severe weather set in, strew a littlis 
straw between the rows of plants on the seed bed ; this will 
protect them from injury in most oases. 

849. These plants are not to be transplanted until February, 
when they must be put out on ridges, which are to be made 
between each row of ruta bagas ; you must plant them so that 
when finished, you will have a row of ruta bagas, then a row 
of sugar loaves, then another row of rutfi bagas, and then & 
xow of drumheads, and so on throughout the piece. 

Hoe often a/nd terui well, and if yout land is rich, (for with- 
out rich land, your labour will be lost,) you will have cab- 
bages fit to cut about the middle of May, just wh^i your 
.ruta bagas are giving out. 

850. You will have thirty-two and a half .rows, and sixty- 
three cabbages in each row of sugar loaves, which should 
stand twenty inches apart on the ridges ; and fifty-two drum- 
.heads standing twenty-four inches apart ; this will give you 
nearly fifteen hundred Pleads of cabbages for your cow ; but 
:be careful that you keep up the supply, iof these will not last 
your cow imtil the next year's crop of ruta ba^as come in, but 
in March, and again in April and June, make small sowings 
:in the old seed bed, (having it first well turned up with the 
4Bpade,) of sugar loaves and early yorks; and as fast as you 
cut cabbages, plant cabbages, but do not put these plants on 
the ridges, from which you have just cut the sugar loaves ami 
drumheads, but put them upon the ridges, from which thge 
ruta bagas have been taken, of course having these old rid^fis 
zfirst well turned up with the plough or spade. 

In this way, the ridges on which you put out the sugcgr 
loaves and drum heads, (which were the first put out,) will be 
Teady in August, to receive the seed of the next 3^ar's crop of 
:ruta bagas, thus alternating the crops on each ridge every year. 

If managed in this way, your cow will be supplied with an 
abundance of wholesome and nutricious food, and you will 
also have now and then, a good head of cabbage for your table. 

851. By all means, boU or steam ym^r twrmps; first cutting 
them into several pieces; and if you have cow peas and cotton 
seed, (which most planters generally have,) add as much fts 
you can spare to the daily mess, for they will contribute xif> 
tlittle to the quantity and quality of the milk. 

652. The iwrnips are to be dwested of all decjay— and of fill 
dead or rotten le&ves. The cabb^e^ ahould be cut off tbe 
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Stumps, and all dead or decayed leaves carefully picked off, 
and then chopped into several pieces, but not cooked — at least 
I never cooked them. 

853. But the question may be asked, " will not these crops 
give an ill taste to milk and butter?" for answer, Cobbbtt, 
the great friend of the ruta haga sa.y3, — 

*' It is very certain, that the taste and smell of certain sorts 
of cattle food, will do this ; for, in some parts of America, 
where the wild garlick, of which cows are very fond, and 
and which, like other bulbous rooted plants, springs before the 
grass, not only the milk and butter have a strong taste of 
garlic, but even the veal, when calves suck milk from such 
sources. None can be more common expressions, than in 
Philadelphia market, are those of garlicky butter and garlicky 
veal. I have distinctly tasted the whiskey in milk of cows 
fed on distiller's wash. 

854. "// is also certain, that, if the cow eat putrid leaves 
of cabbages and turnips, the butter will be offensive ; and the 
white turnip, which is at best, but a poor thing, and often half 
putrid, makes miserable butter. 

855. " The large cattle cabbage, which when loaved hard, 
has a strong, and even an offensive smell, will give a bad 
taste and smell to milk and butter, whether there be putrid 
leaves or not. If you boil one of these rank cabbages, the 
water is extremely offensive to the smell. 

856. "But I state upon positive and recent experience, 
that early york and sugar loaf cabbages, will yield as sweet 
milk and butter, as any food that can be given to a cow; 
sweeter, finer butter, butter of a finer colour, than these cab- 
bages make, never was made in this world. I never had 
better from cows feeding in the sweetest pasture. 

857. "Now as to Swedish turnips, (or ruta bagas,) they do 
give a little taste, especially if boiling of the milk pans be 
neglected, and if the greatest care be not taken about all the 
dairy tackle. Yet we have, for months together, had the 
butter so fine from Swedish turnips, that nobody could distin- 
guish it from grass butter. But to secure this, there must be 
no sluttishness. Churn, pans, pail, shelves, wall, floor, azMl 
all about the dairy must be clean ; and above all things, the 
pan must be boiled." 

858. Cows fed on the roots alone, and not with both lea/ves 
and roots, will generally prevent the milk from having a bad 
taste. 

15 
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859. A cow kept in the foregoing manner, need never be 
turned out of her pen, except just at calving time, or when 
taken to the bull. 

860. As regards the pen and shed, let it be remembered that 
though the cow have the same quantity and quality of food, 
Bhe will not yield above two thirds as much milk, when kept 
in an open field or yard, from September until May, as in a 
close warm shed; therefore, let a small shed, (say ten by 
twelve feet,) made close and tight all round, with a door suffi- 
ciently large, facing the south, (if possible) be put up, (and 
who cannot with the assistance of one person, knock up u 
cow house in half a winter's day?) 

861. Adjoining this shed, you may have a small yard, that 
she may go into or out of her shed as she pleases ; the shed 
should have a box, or trough, fixed at the head of the shed, 
made perfectly tight, and which should be filled with fresh 
and clean water every morning, and kept so during the day, 
that she may drink whenever she pleases; now don't neglect 
this, as it is very important. 

862. She should be fed three times a day — ^at day light, at 
mid day, and at sun set, and should be milked only when she 
is eating, 

863. Her turnips, or whatever food is boiled, should be given 
to her when perfectly cold, but by no means when hot. I have 
always found it a good plan to boil, or steam at once', as much 
as will suffice for a day's feeding — which should always be 
put on the fire early in the morning ; it does not take long to 
boil, but may be left in the pot, or steam tub, until ten o'clock, 
when it is taken out, and put into a tub, large enough to hold 
it all; procure a tub just l&rge enough to contain a feed, or one 
third of this mess ; into which the feed for mid day is put, 
where it will soon cool, and be ready for the cow by that time, 
the balance is left in the large tub, for the night and morning's 
feed. (An economical mode of steaming cattle or hog's food, 
will be found in Art. 98, paragraph 9 1 2.y 

864. It would be advisable once or twice a week, to let the 
cow have a little run out, and pick along the sides of a road, 
or wood ; and during her absence from the pen and shed, would 
be a good time to place fresh litter, &c., over the pen, and to 
give her a clean dry bed of strarw or litter in the shed, which 
should be daily cleaned out, and the filth thrown into the pen, 
or yard ; in this way, you will be astonished at the quantity 
of fine rich manure, she will give you during the winter 
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months, and this manure, is double the value of the same; 
quantity from common stock cattle, having the run of the 
fields only to subsist on. 



Art. XCVII— the DAIRY. 

865. The dairy utensils should always be kept very clean 
and sweet, for the least sluttishness, will give to your butter a 
disagreeable smell and taste. In order that every possible 
degree of acidity (to which a dairy is always very liable to,) 
may be removed, the utensils should be scoured with hot 
water and brick dust, and afterwards rinsed with cold, and 
kept in an airy place, but if possible, not in the dairy, for that 
is intended for milk and cream alone. 

866. The pans should be kept perfectly sweet by boiling, as 
the slightest taint or acidity, may spoil a churning, and per- 
haps several churnings. The chum should also be boiled, at 
intervals of three or four days, but always scoured as above ; 
after each churning, never let the butter milk remain long in 
the chum, after the butter is made. The milk pail should be 
scoured after each milking ; a slight washing will not do, for 
the wood absorbs the milk, which soon becomes acid. The 
shelves, floor, wall, and in fact every part of the dairy must 
be well scoured and kept clean. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE DAIRY MAID. 

867. Let tidiness and cleanliness, be the first commandment 
to the dairy maid, for these are positively necessary. A dirty, 
sluttish, and careless one, will not only be disagreeable to 
yourself and friends, but will cause the milk and butter, to be 
much more so. 

868. Let her proceed early in the morning to the cow pen, 
and take with her a sufliciency of clean, cold water, and with 
a sponge, wash each cow's udder clean, and douse it well with 
the cold water, winter or summer; and her hands and arms 
must be kept clean also. 

869. "Mi/A each cow as dry as you can, and when you have 
milked each cow, as you suppose, dry, begin again with the 
cow you first milked, and drip them each; for, the principal 
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reason of cows failing in their milk, is from negligence in not 
milking each cow dry, particularly at the time the calf is 
taken from the cow. Suflfer no one to milk a cow but your- 
self, and have no gossiping in the stall." — Farm, Mag. 

870. See that your cows are regularly fed^ and supplied with 
clean water, and that their sheds are kept clean, and well sup- 
plied with good litter for their beds; have every thing removed 
that may cause uneasiness, or disturb their comfort. 

871. Milk only when she is eating her regular meals, and as 
soon as possible after the milk is drawn from the cows, strain 
it -through a clean linen cloth, or a hair seive, into the milk 
pans, which ought to be kept perfectly clean, sweet and cooL 

872. "i/" any illfiavour is appreheiided, (says Mr. Fessen- 
DEN,) from the cows having eaten turnips, &c., the addition of 
one eighth part boiling water to the milk, before it is poured 
into the pans, will effectually remove it." 

873. A writer in the New-England Farmer says: — ^''It 
does not, in my opinion, improve the butter, to have the milk 
sour, before the cream is gathered ; but at this season of the 
year, (June) it can hardly be prevented. It should, however, 
never be suffered to stand till the milk curdles. 

874. " WAe» the cream is gathered, it should be set in an 
open vessel, where the air can have free access to its surface ; 
and during the time that the cream is gathering for a chum* 
ing of butter, it should have a spoon or stick, kept in the 
vessel where the cre*am is, by which the cream should be 
stirred, at least half a dozen times a day, enough to mix it 
up well, and bring a new portion of it to the air; and it should 
stand before the window of the milk room, or some other, the 
most airy position afforded by the room. When you have gath- 
ered a mess for this season of the year, fill your churn over 
night with cold water, and empty it in the morning. Put in 
your cream, and chum it with a regular, steady, and not too 
rapid motion. It will generally come in from ten to twenty 
minutes, and when fetched, it needs no colouring matter. 

875. "J knQW that women say, flies will get jnto the cream if 
left imcovered ; let them get in and pick them out, rather than 
cover up the vessel containing the cream. 

876. (Note. — The windows of the dairy should have 
moveable shutters, or frames in the inside, covered with gauze, 
millet, or wire netting, which will freely admit air, and ex- 
clude flies, or a covering for the pans may be made of the 
same materials.) 
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877. " Tht windows to milk rooms, in many houses, are not 
Bufficientlj large ; stint your milk room of air, and keep the 
cream pot covered to exclude flies, and your butter will be 
white and bitter^ besides being a long while coming." 

878. "/ churned, (says a writer in the Indiana Farmer,) 
perhaps three hours to no purpose, and then tried to think of 
some remedy that I had read in some periodical, but I could 
not remember precisely, but I recollected the reason stated, 
was the churn being too sour; I then thought of soda, (pearl 
ash will do,) and dissolved a large tea spoon full in a pint of 
warm water, and as I poured it in, churning at the same time, 
it changed in a moment, and gradually formed into a beauti- 
ful and solid lump of sweet butter.'* 

879. ^^Butter on being taken out of the churn, ought to be 
instantly washed in spring water, until the water comes off 
colourless. After this, the sooner it is salted the better. In 
salting use the best salt. 

880. " To three parts of salt, add one part of loaf sugar, 
both finely pulverised, and perfectly well mixed. One ounce 
of this, to sixteen ounces of butter, is the proper quantity. — 
Let it be thoroughly incorporated with the butter." — Cham' 
ber's Edinburgh Journal 

KEEPING BUTTER. 

881. If you intend keeping your butter, which is made in 
summer for winter use, go to the grocers and purchase an 
empty kit. Choose one (two or more if desired,) of stout, 
thick staves. 

882. "jKi^5 made of wood, are much superior to stone ware, 
in keeping butter. A thin wooded kit is not so favourable for 
preserving butter. 

883. "iW the process of salting, a little salt and water ought 
to cover the butter from the first, and a piece of thin linen 
should also be spread over it. The sides of the kit must be 
daily wetted with thin salt and water, by which, mould is pre- 
vented from forming on the empty part of the kit, during the 
time of filling. The kit ought to be filled within one inch of 
the top, and kept constantly covered by linen, and a pickle of 
salt and water. Butter is apt to rise above the pickle. This 
is easily prevented by turning over the butter a dinner plate. — 
By placing a weight on the lid, the plate will be kept down, 

" The kits must be kept on a cool, airy shelf of the dairy, 
not on the floor, and occasionally moved a little round. 

15* 
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884. ^A jar of readp made piekte, Jtist strong enough to 
move an egg, but not so strong as to cause it to swim to the 
top, ought always to be kept in the dairy. Have also at hand 
a can of prepared salt and sugar, to be Kept in a dry place, as 
the dairy will be too damp. The kits should be all numbered, 
and those first salted, should be first used." — Edinburgh Jour. 



Art. XCVIIL— hogs. 



885. " The sow goes with young one hundred and twelve 
days. She is fit to receive the male in the first year of her 
age, and the latter is able to propagate his species at the same 
early period, but he should be twelve months old, before he is 
admitted to the female. The female produces from five to ten, 
or more, at a birth, and she can easily be made to produce 
and rear, two litters a year, and she may even rear five in two 
years. 

886. "iS»A« is ready to receive the male, soon after the birth 
of her young, but the time should be chosen, which allows 
her to produce her litter at the most convenient season. Thus, 
if she is to be made to litter twice in one year, the first should 
if possible, be produced about the beginning of February, and 
the second about the beginning of August, so that the last 
litter may gain full strength, before the arrival of cold weather. 

887. " The time when she is about to produce her litter, 
will be known by her carrying straw in her mouth, to make 
her bed. Before this, however, she should have been separa- 
ted from her fellows, and carefully littered. The straw should 
be short, and not in too great quantity, lest the pigs nestling 
beneath it, unperceived by the dam, be crushed by her when 
she lies down. 

888. ^^During the period of nursing, the dam and the 
young, should he lodged dry and warm. They should be fed 
three times in the day, with whey, milk, and a little water, 
slightly warm, mixed with bran, meal, or any farinaceous 
substance, and when the pigs are in the course of feeding 
from the troughs, the mother may be allowed to go at largo, 
for an hour or two. In six weeks, if they are well fed, the 
pigs may be weaned; but should they not have been well fed. 
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eight weeks will be required. When weaned, they are to be 
fed three times a day, with farinaceous food, mixed with 
water, and with whey, or otheir refuse of the dairy or kitchea 
In a few weeks they will begin to eat potatoes, turnips, and 
all other sorts of food." — Elements Practical Agriculture. 

889. James E. Lexton, Esq., observes : — " Sows are sus- 
ceptible of conceiving when four or five months old, but far 
better at a later period. I would recommend not to breed then, 
until about eight months old, that their first littering will be 
when fhey are about twelve months of age. Sows impregna* 
ted from the twentieth, to 'the last day of December, will 
bring pigs from the tenth to the twentieth day of April, as 
the period of gestation is about one hundred and twelve days. 
I have a number on record of the above age, and find their 
produce to be from eight to thirteen pigs a litter. 

890. " In an ordinary way, sows suckle their young in the 
spring, from six to eight weeks, but in the.fall, the sows fre- 
quently wean their young in about six weeks. 

891. A. B. Allen, Esq., remarks: — "A boar should never 
be permitted to be used until seven months old at least, and it 
would be much better that he were allowed to run till nine 
months. But if commencing at seven months, he should 
cover sparingly, say not more than fifteen or twenty sows, till 
a year old, and these as distant apart as possible ; one or two 
only in a single week. From' this time, until he has obtained 
pretty f\ill vigor, which I should place at about eighteen 
months, he may be bred from a little more freely. 

892. "Ifw spring seasons might then vary from twenty-five 
to thirty sows, and his fall nearly double this number. In 
the mean while he should be kept with care. A strong door 
may open from his pen into another, to which the sow is intro- 
duced ; he is then let in, and allowed one coitus only, imme* 
diately after which he must be turned back, and the sow taken 
away. It has generally been noted, that one covering pro- 
duces a more numerous and stronger offspring, than two or 
three, and that ad libitum serviee is alike pernicious to all 
parties." 

893. The same author says : — ^^ I think three services ahun* 
dant in anvy case^ and I should not wish my boars in their 
prime, to serve more than five sows in a single week, or fifteen 
in one month, or forty-five in four months ; still, less or more, 
according to judgment, should be done." 

894 ^^ The two following rules of Cooper, (says the author 
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of the American Swine Breeder,) are worthy the attention of 
all breeders : — 

895. " 1. Choose those animals or vegetables, to propagate 
from, that possess the qualities you wish to propagate, in the 
greatest profusion. Volumes may be written to illustrate and 
confirm this advice, but nothing can add to it substantially. 
, 896. " 2. Never quit one good breed, till you can pick out 
from a better. By following this plain method for a few gen- 
erations, always seeking for those parents who have the points 
you want, in the greatest perfection, will you certainly improve 
your stock, whether of racers, cart horses, cows, com, or straw- 
berries." 

TREATMENT OF SOWS. 

897. Mr. Letton (whom I have already quoted,) says: — 
" My young maiden sows, T hardly ever permit to be served 
but one time; my reason for this is, that an old 'boar is too 
heavy and too strong for them ; he mashes them down when 
they are willing ; if not, he hunches them down with his nose, 
and bruises them so much, that it impedes their growth forever 
afterwards. It is astonishing to think, how they frequently 
support them. I disapprove, under any circumstances, of 
letting the male to sows more than once, when he is m good 
order. 

898. " I recommend an aged male to maiden sows in all 
cases, to secure large, sprightly, well formed, and more prolific 

pigs. 

899. " Wke?i within two or three days of their littering, I 
always separate my sows, and put them in sheds or houses by 
themselves. I prepare leaves for their beds, if practicable, as 
I prefer them to straw or hay ; they are light and warm, and 
there is no danger of the young pigs getting entangled, as 
they do sometimes in straw; and, being very weak, dying 
before they get to the teat. Whilst confined, before littering, 
give them two ears of corn, morning and evening, and a plenty 
of water, until they have farrowed. After they have littered^ 
give nothing but water, for twenty-four hours, then give two 
or threo ears of corn, night and morning, for some four or five 
days ; never give rich slops for some four or five days before 
and after littering, for they are not in good health, but fever- 
ish, and rich food will increase the fever, or swell the teats, so 
that the pigs cannot draw them, more especially in warm 
weather. I have known instances where the milk entirely 
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FEEDING SWINE. 

903. "On the economy in the preparation and distribution 
of Ms food, is the farmer to rely for the comfort and rapid 
increase of his animals. To him, the questions >vhether food 
should be given in a natural^ or unprepared state, simple, or 
mixed, fermented, or unfermented, together with the compara- 
tive advantage of grinding, steaming, or boiling, are points of 
great importance. 

904. ^^That the digestion of animals^ is not ordinarily suffi- 
cient, to derive nutriment from the whole of the food adminis- 
tered, is evident from the fact that kernels of grain are fre- 
quently voided with the natural passages, so entirely un- 
changed, as to be capable of subsequent germination. So 
well aware are many of this fact, that they allow their swine 
to follow droves of horses, to gather the unchanged grain 
thus voided. 

905. ^'It is also ascertained, that the power of digestion and 
assimilation, acts with greater energy on some materials of 
food than others^and that regard is always to be paid to the 
nature of the substance, through which the nutritive matter 
is diffused. Many substances containing an equal quantity 
of fhis matter, differ much in their power of producing a 
rapid increase of flesh. Experiment has shown, for instance, 
that succulent vegetables, fatten oxen faster than the same 
amount of nutriment would do in an equal mass of dry food. 

906. "^ proper distension of the stomach, seems to facilitate 
its digestive powers, a fact which should never be forgotten, 
by those engaged in rearing stock. When aliment of ex- 
tremely nutritive kind is employed, for the purpose of pro- 
curing rapid increase of flesh, there should also be a tolerably 
large admixture of that food, on which the animal naturally 
subsists. 

907. "/i^ is a common error, that hard or unprepared food 
maJces the hardest meat-'-^^ doctrine whose fallacy is shown by 
such experiments as those mentioned — {in the critical investi- 
gations of the French chemists Dutrochet and Dumas, a/jid 
especially of Raspail and M. Biot — all of which are to be 
fouTid in the American Swine Breeder,) for whatever the 
nature of the aliment, a similar process of digestion must be 
gone through, and the ultimate principle of nutrition — the 
chyle — ^is the same in all cases. In general, the finer the 
particles of food administered, the easier will be the process 
of digestion, and the greater the quantity of nutritive matter 
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furnished. It is those individuals whose digestive powers are 
weakened, that find benefit from thorough mastication. In 
regard to the feeding and fattening of animals, this principle 
is one of great importance, and inculcates the necessity of 
grinding, or cooking the materials given them, if our object 
be their own condition, or our interest. 

908. " The mode preferred in the estimates of Mr. Youno, 
for converting any kmd of com into food for swine, consists in 
grinding it into meal, and mixing the product with water in 
cisterns, in the proportion of five bushels of meal, to one hun* 
dred gallons of water ; this must be well stirred several times 
a day, for a fortnight, during warm weather, and for three 
weeks, when. colder, at the expiration of which time, it will 
have become fermented. 

909. " The practice of boiling, or steaming the food of ani- 
mals, seems to possess advantages attending few other modes 
of preparation. We are taught, however, by the results of 
the investigation of M. M. Rasp ail and Bit, that boiling, 
when resorted tOj should be continued for a long time, and 
with considerable quantities of water, and that steam, when 
employed, should be only used at a high temperature. Long 
before the researches of these able chemists, another French 
philosopher, M. Reaumer, had exhibited the results of boiling 
grain, while endeavouring to assign a more philosophical rea- 
son, for the advantages attained by this process, than the 
•vague assertions of popular opinions. For this purpose, he 
caused four measures of each of the six common sorts of grain 
to be boiled, until they were well burst, and he found that the 
increase of bulk in each sort, was as follows : — 

Four measures of oats after being boiled to bursting, filled 
seven measures. 

Four measures of barley, filled ten measures. 

Four measures of buck wheat, filled fourteen measures. 

Four measures of maize, or Indian corn, filled thirteen 
measures. 

Four measures of wheat, a little more than ten measures. 

And four measures of rye, filled nearly fifteen measures. 

910. " It does not follow, that because the feeding of boiled 
food to one animal is found economical, that the same saving 
will result from a like course towards another, whose diges- 
tive powers are stronger. In the latter case, so little percepti- 
ble assistance would be rendered, to the strong digestion of 
the animal, as to prove the process attended with hardly any 
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Baring of expense — indeed, with a considerable loss. The 
gizzarda of fowls possess sufficient power, as proved by the 
experiments of Spallaunzani, to crush oats and barlej, and 
reduce glass to powder, while these former substances, if 
they escape the proper bruising from the teeth, not unfre- 
quently pass through the stomach of horses in an unchanged 
state. 

911. " The intelligent farmers of Belgium, who seem to be 
almost a century before other parts of Europe in improvement, 
never, it is said, give any roots to their live stock without boiling. 

912. ^^A steam boiler is commonly made by setting a kettle, 
holding twelve gallons, or more, in a furnace of brick, or 
Btone, and over this, a hogshead, or large barrel, with one 
head taken out, and the other bored full of holes, is set so 
close, that the steam of the food, when boiling, can only rise 
through the holes, and thence ascend among the articles to be 
boiled in the hogshead, and pass off at the top. In this way, 
a hogshead full of potatoes will be nearly as soon boiled, as a 
small part of them only could have been, if placed in the 
kettle underneath. 

913. ^^Carrots. — It is the opinion of Mr. Young, that boUtd 
carrots are not exceeded by any food for fattening hogs. 

914. ^^ Cabbages for sows with figs. — Cabbages are supposed 
to be good food, increasing in a high degree the secretion of 
milk. They are, however, best adapted for feeding in small 
quantities, and to vary other mixtures. 

915. ^^ Pumpkins. — These, as well as some other vegetables, 
of the ground tribe, are asserted by many, to be an excellent 
food for hogs. As a variety^ they may undoubtedly be fed 
with great advantage. 

916. ^^Sun/lower. — Loudon, and other agricultural writers, 
mention the sunflower as an article occasionally used in fat^ 
tening hogs. With proper cultivation, this article will yield 
abundantly of seed per acre, and it is admirably adapted to 
exhausted soils. Its leaves and stocks, in the green state, are 
preferred by cattle to grass, and when cut up and steamed, or 
boiled with cotton seed, or a little meat, afford a delicious 
nutriment to hogs. Like those of the parsnips, its stalks and 
leaves are aromatic to the taste, but possess far greater sweet- 
ness. (See Art. 37, paragraph 297.) 

9 1 7.  ^^ Jerusalem Artichokes, are uncommonly nu tritious, and 
can, doubtless, be cultivated with advantage for the food of 
hogs. (As such, see Art. 27, paragraphs 240 and 241.) 
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9 18. ^^PreverUion of disease, is the grand point which should 
command the consideration of the breeder; and one which 
close attention will enable him, in general, to attain. The 
condition of swine, while growing, and especially while fat* 
tening, should be investigated daily. When these animals 
are enclosed in stall pens, or small enclosures, such investiga- 
tions are absolutely necessary, and will always be faithfully 
pursued, by those who desire to keep their stocks in a healthy 
and thriving state. 

919. ^^Salt skould be given to swine frequently, and freely, 
and is easily administered, if intermingled with their food 
three or four times weekly. 

920. ^Dry rotten wood is another article found to be ser- 
viceable to hogs, and small quantities of it should be kept 
continually in their pens, or in places to which they have daily 
access — ^while to prevent the evils of over feeding, and they 
are numerous, sulphur should be resorted to. 

" For surfeits, sulphur is an excellent remedy. 

921. ^^Charcoal is one of the best articles that can be given 
to hogs, to correct acidity of the stomach, and preserve a 
healthy tone and action of the bowels." — American Swine 
Breeder, 



Art. XCIX.— bacon. 



922. ^^Bacon is an article of use, in nearly every family in 
this country, yet very little attention is paid to its preparation 
by most of our farmers. It is enough for them, that the hams 
are taken out, salted at random, smoked in an imperfect man* 
ner ; and this is then called bacon. 

923. ^ The western part of Virginia is most famous for its 
fine bacon, and those, who have in substance adopted the 
mode pursued there, find their bacon greatly improved. 

924. " Too heavy hogs are not as good for bacon, as those 
that are smaller, if equally well fatted. One that will weigh 
two hundred pounds is large enough, as the salt will strike 
through the pieces more equally, and the smoking be more 
perfect. It is essential for the first rate bacon, that the pork 
should be com fed ; at least, if any thing is used to aid in 

16 
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fattening, it should be in the first part of the time, and corn be 
given for five or six weeks previous to slaughtering. 

925. " The pork of corn fed pigs will be hard and compacty 
and the kidney fat, instead of being soft and unctious like 
lard, will be solid like beef suet. 

926. "/» the best establishments for making bacon, three 
pecks of salt and one pound of saltpetre, is used for every 
thousand pounds of pork, the salt to be measured, and the 
saltpetre reduced to powder, thoroughly incorporated, or mixed 
with it. None but the best salt should be used in making 
bacon. That produced by evaporation is to be chosen, as 
more pure than any other kind. 

927. " The prepared salt is to be thoroughly rubbed on the 
meat, and then liberally sprinkled over the outside. There is 
little danger of over salting from quantity; it is length of 
time that produces the result. The meat is to be laid with 
the skin side down, in good casks, the hams and shoulders' 
first, and then the smaller pieces. Salt must be sprinkled 
over the bottom of the cask, before the meat is laid in. At 
the fourth or fifth day, the meat must be taken up, and again 
thoroughly i-ubbed in the salt. At this period of the process, 
some use a teaspoonful of powdered red pepper to each piece, 
and the whole is replaced after any bloody, or impure brine 
that may have formed in the cask is removed. In about two 

' weeks, the smaller pieces will be fully salted, and 'should be 
taken from the cask, and the remainder repacked, those that 
were at the top, being now placed at the bottom, as pressure 
will prevent the passage of the brine through the meat, if the 
position of the pieces is not changed; the shoulders will be 
struck through in about three weeks, and the hams in four. 

928. " Smoking is th-e next important part of the business, 
and should be well done, or good bacon cannot be made. — 
Smoke houses are usually too small; the meat hangs too 
crowded and too near the fire. The pieces should by no means 
touch the wall or each other, but space for the free circulation 
of the smoke, should- in all cases be allowed. The time 
required for smoking, is the same as that for salting — four 
weeks for hams, three weeks for shoulders, and two weeks for 
the other pieces, or middlings. 

929. ^^Damp weather is improper for smoking m^at, as the 
bacon, from the dampness that is apt to settle on the meat, 
acquires a bitter flavour in some respects, like that given by 
pyroligneous acid. 
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930. ^^ Sound maple chips, or blocks of hickory wood, are 
chosen for smoking meat, though the celebrated Hamburg 
hams are smoked with oak wood alone. 

" The smoke house should be at a moderate temperature, as 
that will greatly assist in preventing the appearance of damp- 
ness on the meat. 

931. " Two fires a day, if properly made, will finish the 
smoking in the time specified above. Some throw powdered 
red peppers on the fire, occasionally, as it is said, to prevent 
the attacks of insects on the bacon after smoking, and some- 
what improves the flavour. 

932. '^ If the smoke house can he kept perfectly secure against 
the entrance of insects, and it is dark and cool, the bacon may 
be left in till wanted for use ; but there are few houses of this 
description, and on the approach of warm weather, must be 
taken down and packed away secure, till required for the table. 

933. ^^Salt, clean hickory ashes, or oats, will secure it from 
insects or dripping, if placed in a dry and cool position. It is 
sometimes kept by white washing the surfaces, by dipping 
the hams in strong ley, which converts the surface into a 
kind of soap, and sometimes by sowing them up closely in 
cotton. Probably the best mode, however, in all respects, is 
to pack them down in powdered charcoal, which will not 
only effectually exclude all insects whatever, but by keeping 
the meat dry, and correcting any tendency to unpleasant 
flavour, keep the meat in good order for any length of time."— 
Genessee Farmer. 

CAROLINA RECEIPT FOR CURING BACON. 

. 934. After your hogs are killed, dip them in cold water, 
before you scald them, and the hair will not sec. Cut up the 
hogs while wann, have ready four table spoonsful of saltpetre 
finely powdered, and four of brown sugar, mix one of each well 
together, and rub that quantity on every ham, the knuckle 
likewise, every hour while they are warm. Rub salt on your 
gammons and flitches, and lay them at the bottom of your tub 
or cask, then lay the hams on them, the skin side down. 

Rub them all with salt the next day, and put the hams in 
the bottom, and the gammons and other pieces on the top, let 
them stand four or five days in that salt, then take them oiit 
and rub over again with salt. Put them in the tub, and con- 
tinue to rub them every three or four days for three weeks, 
with the salt that is in- them. Place them on a table with 
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laths or slats between, until they are dry enough to smoke.-— 
Turn them every three or four days ; they will take three 
weeks to dry, then wash the salt off with cold water, and 
put to smoke. Hang the knuckle end down. 



Art. C— sheer 



The committee of the Monticello Planter^ Society^ in their 
report on sheep in 1838, observes : — 

935. " The ewes commonly lamb in Fehma/ry^ or from the 
middle of January till March : to improve the stock, to raise 
them most abundsmtly, the males should be separated from 
the flock, until the middle of August — ^so that ewes might* 
lamb in March and April By adopting this plan, for one 
year only, the difficulty is removed, and your ewes will lamb 
afterwards during these months. The policy of this sugges- 
tion, and under our climate, your committee trust, will be 
acknowled^i^ed by the most careless observer. 

936. " The species should never be increased under two years 
of age. Your committee would simply recommend, that in 
nursing the lambs, little else is essential, than to house them 
in unfavourable weather. When the sheep are sheared, and 
great care heis been taken, the average weight of the fleece is 
nine or ten pounds. 

937. ^^Our habit is to shear in April: before the shears are 
applied, the sheep should be washed, and the fleece unburredm 
Pursuing a different course, has rendered our wool heretofore 
unfit for market, and decreased in quantity. 

938. "jFor a more convenient way of shearing^ than is our 
wont, your committee would beg leave to refer you to the May 
number (1837) of the Farmer's Register. (See paragraph 
952, for the Art. referred to. ) 

939. ^^ To those acquainted with either our district or State, 
it would argue folly to remark, that we are necessarily stinted 
in our pasture lands : and if a proper use h^s not been made 
of them, it would indicate a want of energy in our popula- 
tion, which your committee would be loath to confess. 

940. ^^How do sheep thrive best ? — On this subject we are of 
opinion, (not altogether unfounded,) that they are more thrifty 
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in the woods than elsewhere, particularly through the winter ; 
running at large, feeding on the moss and evergreens, they are 
healthier than when enclosed and bountifully fed. During 
the snows or cold rains, they require to be put into the fold. 

941. "0/ the diseases common to sheep in this State, the rot 
and staggers are the most fatal. The former, we apprehend, 
originates from too long confinement to one and the same 
pasture: to change the pasture, and salt frequently, is a very 
good remedy. Of the latter disease, the staggers, your com- 
mittee incline to think it owes its origin, to the sheep being 
fed on coin, or any rich grain ; and we would here remark, 
for the benefit of those who may take interest enough to try 
the experiment, that no danger of the kind results, where the 
sheep are fed on peas. To relieve the sheep affected by stag- 
gers, we would suggest a rowel or seton, should be inserted in 
the lower jaw. Sometimes the cure is effected by bleeding — 
which may be done by cutting the^ ear every two hours, until 
relief is had. For most of the mmor diseases incident to 
sheep, arising from unwholesome diet, the remedy suggests 
itself." 

942. M. Buffo N says:-^ — "One ram will be sufficient for 
twenty-five or thirty ewes ; but that he should be remarkable 
for strength and comeliness, that those which have no horns 
are very indifferent ; that the head of a ram should be large 
and thick, the forehead broad, the eyes large and black, the 
nose short, the neck thick, the body long, the back and rump 
broad, the testicles large, and the tail long ; that the best are 
white, with a large quantity of wool on the belly, tail, head, 
and ears, down to the eyes ; that the best sheep for propagation 
are those which have most wool, and that, close, long, silky, 
and white ; especially if at the same time they have a large 
body, a thick neck, and light footed. 

943. " That ewes fatten very fast during their pregnancy ; 
that as they often hurt themselves, and frequently miscarry, 
so they sometimes become barren ; and that it is not very ex- 
traordinary for them to bring forth monstrous productions. — 
But when properly attended, they are capable of yearning 
during the whole of their life, or to the age of ten or twelve 
years. But most commonly when they come to be seven or 
eight years old, they begin to break, and become sickly ; and 
that a ram is no longer fit for propagation after eight years, at 
which time he should be fattened with the old sheep. 

944. '^ Sheep should in the summer be turned out early in the 

16* 
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morning to feed ; and in four or five hours, after watering, be 
brought back to the fold, or to some shady place. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon, they should be turned to their pash 
lure again, and continue there till evening ; they should pass 
the night in the open air, which would render them more 
vigorous, clean, and healthy. As the too great heat of the 
sun is hurtful to them, shady pastures are best for them ; or 
else to drive them to a place, with a western descent in the 
morning, and the contrary towards evening. 

945. ^^Every yta/r a flock of sheep should be examined, in 
order to find out such as begin to grow old, and ought to be 
turned off for fattening. As they require a particular man^ 
agedient, so they should be put in a flock by themselves.-^ 
They dhould feed while the grass is moistened with dew in 
the morning. Salt should be given them to excite thirst, as 
the more they drink, the faster they will grow fat. But to 
complete their fattening, and make their flesh firm and solid, 
they should have some com or grain given them." 

946. ^^Whtn sheep have once become fat^ they should be 
killed, for it is said they cannot be made fat a second time. 

947. " The teeth of ewes begin to decay at five, those of 
wethers at seven, and those of rams not until eight years of 
age. 

948. *^ Turnifs are said to he injurious to ewes with lamb^ 
but may be well given them after they have yearned. Care 
should be taken to place in the stable small tubs, or troughs 
of w|iter, for the sheep to drink in. They will do very well 
in summer without water, as they feed when the dew is on, 
but they need water in winter, especially if fed mostly on 
dry food. 

"When sheep have colds, and discharge mucus from the 
nose, good feeding, together with pine boughs, given occa- 
sionally, will cure them ; or tar, spread over a board, over, 
which a little fine salt is strewed, will induce the sheep to lick 
up tar, and this will cure a cold. Half a gill of Indian com 
a day, given to each sheep during winter, is recommended as 
keeping them4n good heart, preventing the wool from falling 
off; and enabling the ewes to rear their young, better than 
they would if fed altogether on food of a less substantial 
nature. 

949. ^^With regard to giving salt to sheep, writers have 
disagreed. It is believed to be better not to give them any, 
than to allow them too great a quantity." 
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"A writer for the New England Farmer, with the signature 
M. R. C, gives the following judicious remarks on sheep. 

950. ^^Perha/ps there is no domestic animal, that requires 
more nice and constant attention than the sheep, and no oth«r 
that will more richly pay for generous keeping. Though he 
may not he more liable to disease, nor require a better quality 
of food than neat stock, still that management which will 
keep cattle in good care, will not answer for sheep. His habits 
and mode of feeding are entirely different. For instance, in 
the winter season, a cow may be kept tied to a stall twenty 
two hours out of the twenty four, and, if well fed three times 
a day, keep her flesh, and get sufficient exercise for her health. 
Serve a sheep in the same manner, and it would not probably 
live a month. It is natural for sheep to move about and 
change situation. Turn a flock of hungry sheep into a pas- 
ture, they will run to the end of it before they begin to eat ; 
feed them in troughs, they will run over all till they come to 
the last, when. they have it in their power. 

951. '' Tkey are almost continually shifting situation, from 
hill to dale, from one kind of food to another; and it is a fact 
that sheep will thrive better oh two or three different kinds of 
ordinary fodder, than they will to be confined to one kind that 
is of a superior quality." — Complete Farmer, 

FROM THE farmer's REGISTER. 

SHEARING SHEEP. 

952. '^ The proper way is never to tie the sheep to be sheared. 
It only makes them struggle the more, for the tying gives 
them pain, and of course they will stniggle to get rid of it. 
Instead of tying the sheep, place him on the bench or table, 
(which should be as high as a tall man's knee,) right upon 
his butt, and raise his feet a little, so as not to touch the table, 
or bench ; and as he will have nothing to kick against, he will 
make no resistance, but lie perfectly quiet. Then let him 
lean upon your breast, with his feet from you, and a little 
elevated, so that his feet cannot touch any thing, not even 

.your clothes, for if you give him hold of anything with his 
feet, he will kick and struggle. After leaning him against 
your breast, put his head under your left arm, and you* have 
entire command of him. Then begin to shear the neck, neat 
the head, and shear from the fore, or under part of the neck, 
zound to the back bone of the neck, in half cizcles, until you 
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reach the fore legs; continue round the fore legs, alwajrg 
shearing in half circles, from the front round to the back bone; 
also, from the middle or front of the belly in the same way, 
in half circles, round to the back bone, until you reach the 
tail, which will be exactly half the sheep. Then shift the 
sheep round, still keeping him on his butt, and his feet from 
touching any thing, which would cause him to kick and strug- 
gle. With his head under your left arm, begin again to shear 
at the neck, near the head, as before, by shearing from the 
back bone of the neck, this time in half circles, to the front of 
the neck, where you began at, so as to meet up, and make 
entire circles around the neck, with the first half circles already 
done; and so on, from the back bone to the belly, making 
circles around the whole body, legs and all, until you reach 
the tail, when the operation is done. And the sheep will be 
sheared in circles all around the body, and if fat, will look 
very well, instead of looking very ugly, as they generally do, 
in the common mode of shearing. 

953. " This mode of shearing saves the time of tying, 
avoids the pain caused by it, and you are much less apt to cut 
the sheep, and the sheep looks much better after bearing, 
than in the old way; besides which, you get the wool off 
sooner, and in better order ; for the fleece falls off in an entire 
sheet together, and not in detached pieces ; and it enables you 
to roll up each fleece in a snug bundle to itself. 

" I think a man may shear one third more sheep per day, in 
this way, than in the old fashioned way. My hands frequent- 
ly shear fifteen or twenty sheep per day, in this way, and 
formerly, in the old wayjof tying, they never exceeded twelve 
sheep per day to the hand. Wilson, an Englishman, who 
taught my men to shear, could shear thirty, and used to tell 
of their shearing forty and fifty hi England, to the hand, per 
day in this way ; and some very expert shearers, far exceed- 
ing that." — HUl Carter. 



Art. CI.— goats. 



954. The goat, of all farm stock, is the hardiest and mtost 
domestic. It is a native of many mountainous parts of £u- 
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rope, Africa, Pj^rsia, and India. The female goes with young 
four months and a half, and brings forth one or two, and 
sometimes three at a birth. And if its young are killed when 
a few days old, or taken away from the mother, she will givo 
nearly two quarts of milk a day for many days, and will con- 
tinue to do so much longer, if cabbage leaves, turnip pealings, 
&c., be thrown out to h^r. 

955. But generally speaking^ a goat is kept where there ia 
a lane or common, where they pick up what they can; and 
are but seldom fed regularly as a cow is ; even thus, they give 
on an average, three half pints of milk a day, and are seldom 
dry three weeks in the year, provided, they are milked regu- 
larly, and every drop taken from them at each milking. She 
will allow herself smoked by the young of various other 
animals, even infants have been known to be suckled by a 
goat, and the attachment between the nurse and infant, appears 
strong and mutual; sh^has been seen to leave her food, run 
about, bleating and evincing every uneasiness upon hearing 
the cries of the infant. 

956. CoBBETT says, ''there is one great inconvenience 
belonging to goats ; that is, they bark all young tree.s that 
they come near ; so that if they get into a garden, they de- 
stroy every thing. But there are seldom trees on commons, 
except such as are too large to be injured by goats; and I 
can see no reason against keeping a goat, where a cow cannot 
be kept Nothing is so hardy, nothing so little nice as to its 
food. 

957. ^^Croats mil pick peelings out of the kennel and eat 
them. They will eat mouldy bread or biscuit; fusty hay, 
and almost rotten straw; furze bushes, thistles; and, indeed, 
what will they not eat, when they will make a hearty meal 
on paper, brown or white, printed on, or not printed on, and 
give milk all the while t 

958. " They will lie in any dog hole, — They do very well 
clogged, or stumped out. And, then they are very healthy 
things into the bargain, however closely they may be confined. 
When sea voyages are so stormy as to kill geese, ducks, fowls, 
and almost pigs, the goats are well and lively ; and when a 
dog of no kind can keep the deck a minute, a goat will skip 
about upon it as bold as brass. 

959. ^'Goats do not ramble from home. — They come in regu* 
larly in the evening, and if called, they come like dogs. — 
They are pretty creatures, domestic as a dog, will stand and 
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watch as a dog does, for a crumb of bread, as you are eating ; 
and give you no trouble in milking." 

960. Loudon observes : — " In its interiuU structure, it ex- 
tremely resembles, sheep, but is far superior to them in alert* 
ness, sentiment, and intelligence. The goat approaches man 
without diflSculty, is won by kindness, and capable of attach- 
ment. The extremely unpleasant odour attending these ani- 
mals, is supposed to be beneficial, and horses appear so much 
refreshed by it, that a goat is on this accoimt, often kept in the 
stables of the great." 



Art. oil— rabbits. 



961. "iVo live stock is less liable to disease than the rabbit, 
with regular and careful attention. But without regular and 
careful attention, no live stock is more precarious. 

962. ^'Rabbit keeping is practised by a few individuals in 
almost every town, and by a few in almost every part of the 
country. The only considerable rabbit feeders of whom I 
heard, some years since, were two gentlemen, the one resident 
in Oxfordshire, the other in Berks, (England.) The former 
fed some hundreds, and then, it was said, intended to double 
his stock. The huts were placed in a small building, set 
apart for that purpose. The then stock produced one load of 
dung per week, two loads of which were sufficient to manure 
an acre of land. Three dozen of rabbits per week, were sent 
to the London market. The price of the dung. used to be 
eight pence per bushel, and I believe, thirty-six bushels are 
reckoned a load. The Berks gentlemen, according to the 
survey of that country, fed white rabbits on account of the 
superior value of their skins, from their application of late • 
years to the purpose of trimmings. Twenty does and two 
bucks were my largest stock. 

963. " Tke rabbit house should stand upon a dry founda- 
tion, and be well ventilated. Exposure to too much humidity, 
whether externally or internally, is fatal to rabbits; which are 
liable to the rot like sheep, and from the same causes. 

964. " The huts or hutches, are generally placed one above 
the other, to the height required by the number of rabbits, and 
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the extent of the room. When a large stock is kept, to makd 
the most of room, the hutches may be placed in rows, with a 
sufficient interval between, for feeding and cleaning, instead 
of being joined to the wall, in the usual way. It is preferable 
to rest the hutches upon stands, about a foot from the ground, 
for the convenience of cleaning under them^. Each of these 
hutches intended for breeding, should have two rooms, a feed- 
ing and a bed room. 

965. " Those are single, for the use of the weaned rabbits^ 
or for the btbcks, which are always kept separate. 

966. " The object being to obtain the dung pure, for sale, 
no litter should be allowed ; but on a farm where the dung is 
expended at home, the hutches should be littered with refuse 
straw or hay, perfectly dry. The rabbit house to contain a 
tub for the dung, and a bin for a day's supply of hay, com, 
roots, or other food, which should be given in as fresh a state 
as possible. 

967. " There are other modes of confining rabbits for breed- 
ing, in which they are left to their liberty, within certain 
bounds ; for example, an artificial mound walled in, in which 
they burrow and live as in the natural state ; and an island as 
described in Mr. Young's Annals : methods which are cer- 
tainly ornamental and pleasurable, as well perhaps as more 
for the comfort of the animals ; but surely not so profitable to 
the ovimer as hutching, in which mode, also they may be 
preserved, with due care in the highest state of health. 

968. ^^Rabbits at large, must always suffer more in point of 
profit, by loss of number, than they gain, by cheaper feeding, 
exclusive of the mischief they do ; but this principle operates 
proportionately in limited enlargement, as in the unlimited 
upon a warren. 

969. " They are quarrelsome and mischiemous animals ; and 
the btb^s, when at liberty, destroy a considerable part of the 
young. A run abroad, indeed, for young rabbits, until a cer* 
tain age, might be beneficial, if growth were the object ; but 
all rabbits must be separated at the age of puberty, or as soon 
as they become fit for breeding ; they will else tear each other 
to pieces." — Mowbray. 

BREEDING RABBITS. 

970. " The doe will breed dX the age of six months, and her 
period of gestation is thirty or thirty-one days. It should be 
premised that the buck and doe are by no means to be left 
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together; but their union having been successful, the buck 
must be immediately withdrawn, and the doe tried again in 
three days ; in fact with rabbits, this business is conducted on 
.the same principle as in the stud. 

971. ^^Like chickens^ the best breeding rabbits are those 
kindled in March. 

972. ^Some d<MfS before parturition, or kindling, hay is to be 
given to the doe, to assist in making her bed, with the flue, 
which nature has instructed her to tear from her body fot 
that purpose. She will be at this period, seen sitting upon her 
haunches, and tearing off the flue, and the hay being presented 
to her, she will with her teeth, reduce and shorten it to her 
purpose. Biting down of the litter or bed, is the first sign of 
approaching pregnancy. 

973. " 7%6 number produced, generally between five and 
ten ; and it is most advantageous always to destroy the weak 
or sickly ones, as soon as their defects can be perceived, 
because five healthy and well grown rabbits, are worth more 
than double the number of an opposite description, and the 
doe will be far less exhausted. 

974. ^ She will admit the btbck again with profit, at the end 
of six weeks, when the young may be separated from her 
and weaned. Or the young may be suckled two months, the 
doe taking the buck at the end of five weeks, so that the litter 
will leave her about a week before her next parturition. 

975. "ii notion was prevalent formerly, of the necessity for 
giving the buck immediately after the 4oe had brought forth, 
lest she should pine, and that no time might be lost ; and if it 
were intended that no time- might be lost in destroying the 
doe, such, indeed, would be the most successful method. 

976. ^^ Great care should be taken that the doe, during hor 
gestation, be not approached by the buck, or indeed by any 
other rabbit ; as from being harrassed about, she will almost 
certainly cast her young. One doe in a thousand may dtvowr 
her young; the sign that she Ought to be otherwise disposed 
of Some does admit the buck with difficulty, although often 
apparently in season ; such should be immediately fattened 
ofl*, since it can never be worth while to keep an objectionable 
individual for breeding, of a stock to be ptoduced in such 
multitudes. 

977. " Should the doe be weak on her bringing forth, from 
cold caught or other cause, she will drink her beer caudle, as 
well as any other lady ; or warm fresh grains will comfort her. 
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978. ^With due attention to keeping them warm and com- 
fortable, and guarding against any sudden impression from 
cold, and more particularly moist air, and with the aid of the 
best and most nourishing food, I have bred rabbits throughout 
the winter, with nearly equal success as in the summer 
months. But, in truth, their produce is so multitudinous, that 
one might be well satined with four or five litters, during the 
best part of the year, giving the doe a winter fallow. Even 
four litters would, upon the lowest calculation, produce twenty 
young ones annually to each do^ — equal to an annual two 
thousand from a stock of one hundred does, I have no expe- 
rience of does as breeders, beyond the fifth year: the buck 
will come in at six, or even four months old, and be in perfec- 
tion from the age of two to three years. 

FEEDING. 

979. '^ Upon a regular plan, and with sufficient attendance, 
it is better to feed three times than twice a day. The art of 
feeding rabbits with safety and advantage is, always to give 
the upper hand to dry and substantial food. Their nature is 
congenial with that of sheep, and the same kind of food, with 
little variation, eigrees with both. 

980. ^^All weeds, and the refuse of vegetation should be ban- 
ished from rabbit feeding. — Such articles are too washy and 
diuretic, and can never be worth attention, whilst the more 
solid and nutritious productions of the field may be obtained 
in such plenty, and will return so much greater profit. Rab- 
bits may, indeed, be kept, and even fattened upon roots, good 
green, meat and hay ; but they will pay for corn, and this 
may be taken for a general rule. Rabbits which have as 
much corn as they will eat, can never take any harm, from 
being indulged with almost an equal portion of good substan- 
tial vegetables. 

981. ^^However, the test of health is, that their dung be not 
too moist. Many or most, of the town feeders never allow 
any greens at all ; the reason I suppose, because they feed 
almost entirely on grains. The corn proper for rabbits : — oats, 
peas, wheat, and some give buck wheat. (Note by Covpi- 
LER, Indian corn, oats, and sweet potatoes are generally used 
in South-Carolina.) The greens and roots, the same as our 
cattle crops, namely : — ^Jerusalem artichokes, cabbage leaves, 
clover, meadow hay, pea and bean straw. 

982. ^^Rabbits are generally sold from the teaty but there is 
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also a demand for those of larger size, which may be fattened 
upon com and hay, with an allowance of the best vegetablea 
The better the food, the greater weighty better quality, and 
more profit, which I apprehend to be generally the case in the 
breeding of all animals. 

983. ^^Rabbits are in perfection for feeding at the fourth or 
sixth month; beyond which period, their flesh becomes dry 
and somewhat hard. It requires three months, or nearly so, 
Xo make a rabbit thoroughly fat and ripe ; half the time may 
make them eatable, but by no means equal in the quality of 
the flesh. 

984. '^ 77tey may yet be over fattened, as appears by speci- 
mens exhibited a few years since at Lord Somm ertille's 
show, which were loaded with fat without and within, like 
the best feeding sheep ; and at the late London cattle show, 
two were exhibited, one of them exceeding the weight of fif- 
teen pounds. 

985. " The flesh of the rabbit is esteemed equally digestible 
as that of fowls, and equally proper for the table of the inva- 
lid. This seems to be the general sentiment, especially with 
regard to the suckling rabbit boiled. There is, nevertheless^ 
some discrepancy of judgment between our sages of the table, 
«s to the preference due to the wild or tame rabbit. In our 
opinion, the flesh of the wild rabbit is most savoury and sub- 
stantial, that of the tame and home fed, most delicate and 
chicken like. 

986. ^^Castrated rabbits might be fattened, no doubt to the 
weight of upwards of ten or even fifteen pounds, at six or seven 
months old. The operation should be performed at the age 
of six or seven weeks. 

987. " With respect to quantities of corn consumed in fatten- 
ing; August, killed a young buck, which weighed three 
pounds, fit for the spit ; it was put up in good case, and was 
only one, month in feeding, consuming not quite four quarts of 
oats, with hay, cabbage, &/C. 

988. "/» slaughterhig full grown rabbits, after the usual 
stroke upon the neck, the throat should be perforated upwards, 
towards the jaws with a small pointed knife, in order that the 
blood may be evacuated, which would otherwise settle in the 
head and neck.'' 
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Art. cm.— gallinaceous FOWLS. 



989. " The principal varieties in use are the dung hilh 
game — Poland — hantam — Malay — Spanish, and their endless 
varieties. 

"The common dung hill fowl needs no description—of 
middling size, everj variety of colour, and to be found in 
every part of the country. 

990. "Graffie fowls are too well known to require a particu- 
lar description. Their plumage, particularly the red, is most 
beautiful and rich ; their size somewhat below the common, 
and their symmetery and delicacy of limbs, to be compared 
with those of the race horse and the deer ; or, in more strict 
anology, with the- wild species of their own genus. 

" Their flesh is of the most beautiful white, and superior to 
that of all other breeds of domestic fowls, for richness, and 
delicacy of flavour ; but the extreme difficulty of rearing the 
chickens, from their natural pugnacity of disposition, which 
shews itself at the earliest possible period, deters most breeders, 
excepting those who breed for the cock pit. I have many 
times had whole broods, scarcely feathered, stone blind from 
fighting, to the very smallest individuals [ the rival couples 
moping incomers, and renewing their battles on obtaining the 
first ray of light. On this account few can be reared, and as 
this disposition, to a certain degree, prevails in the half bred, 
it prevents crossing with the game cock, otherwise a great 
improvement. The game eggs are smaller than common, 
finely shaped, and extremely delicate. 

991. " The Poland fowls, as they are generally called, were 
chiefly imported from Holland. Their colour shining black, 
with white tops on the head of both cock and hen. The 
head is fiat, surmounted by a fleshy protuberance, out of 
which spring the crown feathers or top, white or black, with 
the fleshy King David's crown, consisting of four or Gve 
spikes, they are not so thickly covered with feathers as some 
other breeds, and still less so with down. Their form is plump 
and deep, and the legs of the best species are not too lon^. 

" The Polander's are not only kept as ornamental, but they 
are one of the most useful varieties ; particularly on account 
of the abundance of eggs they lay, being . least inclined to 
set of any other breed, whence they are sometimes called evet" 
lasting layers, and it is usual to set their eggs under other hens 

992. ^'Bantam. — ^A well known small breed, originally from 
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India, is valued chiefly for its grotesque figure, and delicate 
flesh. Good nursers as well as good layers. 

993. " The Chitiagong or Malady^ another Indian variety, 
is as a contrast to the hantam, probably the largest of the 
gallinaceous tribe. They are in colour striated yellow, and 
dark brown, long necked, serpent headed-, and, high upon the 
leg; their flesh dark, coarse, and chiefly adapted to soup. — 
They are good layers, and being well fed, produce the largest 
of hens' eggs, and of the most substantial nutriment. Being 
too long legged, they are not generally steady setters. 

" I have heard of the West India breed, which are ever- 
lasting layers. 

994. " The Spaniard is very large, the plumage black, and 
flesh white and delicate. They are well adapted for capons^ 
and produce the largest eggs to be obtained. This breed is 
now common, particularly in London ; all black, black legs, 
large red combs and gills — far too high on the leg, and in 
want of improvement in that particular." 



Art. civ.— BUILDINGS, &c., NECESSARY FOR 
BREEDING AND REARING CHICKENS. 

» • 

995. "^ The warmest and deepest soils, are best adapted to 
the breeding and rearing of gallinaceous fowls, more particu- 
larly chickens ; thence the greatest success, attended with the 
least trouble, may be expected on such, and far greater pre- 
caution and expense will be required on those of an opposite 
description. Of these last, the wet and boggy are the most 
injurious ; since, however, ill affected fowls are by cold, they 
endure it still better than moisture, whence they are found to 
succeed well upon dry land, even in the severe climates of the 
north. 

<'ln short, land proper for sheep, is generally also adapted 
to the successful keeping of poultry and rabbits. 

996. " Whether or not the poultry be suflfered to range at 
large, and particularly to take the benefit of the farm yaird, 
a separate and well fenced yard or court must be pitched upon. 
The surface must be so sloped and drained^ as to avoid all 
stagnant moisture, most destructive to young chickens. The 
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fences must be lofty, well secured at the bottom, that the 
smallest chicken cannot find a passage through, and the 
whole yard perfectly sheltered,^ from the north-west to the 
south-east. Various beds, or heaps of sifted ashes, or very 
dry sand, should be always ready, in which the hens may 
exercise that propensity, so delightful and salutary to them, of 
rolling or bathing themselves. This is effectual in cleansing 
their feathers and skin from vermin and impurities, promotes 
the cuticular excretion, and is materially instrumental in 
preserving their health. 

997; " The poultry houses within the yard or court, if there 
be a choice, should have a southern aspect at any rate, should 
be well defended from cold winds, and the blowing in of rain 
or sleet. If the number of the stock- be considerable, the 
houses had far better be small and detached, both for health 
and safety sake, and especially they should be absolutely 
impenetrable to vermin of every description. Should these 
houses abut upon a stable, brew house, or any conductor of 
warmth, it. will be so much the more comfortable and salutary 
to the poultry. 

998. " The form and conveniences of the poultry houses are 
these: — the bottom or floor should consist of well rammed 
clay, chalk, or earth, similar to the court yard, that its sur- 
face being smooth, may present no impediment to being swept 
perfectly clean. 

999. "JP(9r healths sake, the roof should be lofty; the perches 
will be then more out of the reach of vermin, should any 
accidentally break in ; and there should be only one long and 
level range of perches, because, when these are placed one 
above another, the fowls dung upon each other; convenient 
steps driven into the walls, will render easy the ascent of the 
poultry to their perches ; but care must be taken, that the 
mistake be not made of placing these steps immediately one 
over the other, but in such wise, that they can jump from one 
to the other. 

1000. ^^ Boxes of which every carpenter knows the form, are 
to be arranged round the walls, and it is proper to have a 
8ui&cient number, the hens being apt to dispute possession, and 
sit one upon another; the steps will lead equally to these as 
to the perches. The board or step at the entrance, to be of 
sufficient height to prevent the eggs from rolling out. 

100 1. "Provision of a few railed doors may he made, for 
occasional use, to be bung before the entrance, in order to 

17* 
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prevent other bens from intruding to lay their eggs upon those 
which set, a habit to which some are much addicted, and by 
which a brood is often injured. 
"^•* 1002. " The common deep square hoxes^ uncovered at top, 
are extremely improper, because that form obliges the hen to 
jump down upon her eggs ; whereas for safety, she should 
descend upon them from a very small height, or in a manner 
walk in upon them. 

1003. ^It ought to he noted likewise^ that many breeders 
prefer to have all their nests upon the ground, on account of 
chickens falling from those which are placed above. In this 
respect, persons will be best guided by their own experience. 

1004. ^^Turkeys being roosting fowls, may be kept in the 
yard of which we speak, either in a separate house, or their 
boxes for laying or setting, may be placed on the ground of the 
common houses, which last method, perhaps, is objectionable, 
since turkeys and common fowls might not roost quietly 
together. In the cbmmon way indeed, poulty of all kinds are 
associated in a common house, the cocks and hens aloft, and 
the ducks, geese, and turkeys upon the ground floor. 

1005. ^^Preca/utions, — ^All the above arrangements, the best 
concerted plan, and the most valuable stock, will little avail 
the proprietor, or rather turn to his great mortification and 
disappointment, without a certain precaution of more conse- 
quence than all others — a defence against midnight thieves. — 
Not merely a lock, or a bar, or a mere trifling apology for 
security, but such an ample safe guard, that a man who 
values his property, may lay his head upon his pillow with 
confidence. 

1006. "Jn addition to substantial locks a/nd hinges, bells 
hung upon the inside of the doors, or upon any part liable to 
be shaken, are good precautions, since the noise may deter the 
thieves, even if it fail to alarm the family. But the most 
certain sectirity is that kind of vermin cur, generally kept by 
country labourers. Several such should be enkennelled in 
the poultry court, and taught to bark, being useful against 
robbers and vermin. Nothing can charm and quiet the 
tongues of real good latratores, or barkers, and more particu- 
larly when several of them are together. 

1007. "A plan like the Above will obviously require the 
exclusive services of one or more attendants, according to its 
extent. My poultry, rabbits, and bees, formerly were well 
attended by an aged labourer, with the occasional assistance 
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of his wife ; and the meritorious couple thus made an easy 
and comfortable living after a life of severe labour, a circum- 
stance to me the source of heartfelt satisfaction. The sale of 
our surplus of this species of live stock, besides repaying all 
expenses, and exclusive of a most abundant and comfortable 
supply for the household, anc^ for occasional presents, rendered 
an annual profit by no means contemptible. We disposed of 
the surplus, for the greater part, to a higgler in the vicinity, 
who allowed us a certain advance upon his common price, in 
consideration of the superior goodness and condition of the 
stock." — Mowbray, 
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Art. CV.— choice AND TREATMENT OF 

BREEDING STOCK. 

1008. "A should he a general rvXe^ (says Mowbrat,) to 
breed from young stock : a two year old cock, or stag, and 
pullets in their second year. Pullets in their first year, if 
early birds, will indeed, probably, lay as many eggs as ever 
after, but the eggs are sxnall, and such young hens are unsteady 
setters. 

1009. ^^Hens are in their prime at three years of age, and 
decline after five, whence generally, it is not advantageous to 
keep them beyond that period, with the exception of those of 
capital qualifications. Hens with a large comb, or which 
crow like a cock, p.re generally deemed inferior ; but I have 
had hens with large rose combs,- and also crowers, which were 
upon an equality with the rest of the stock. Yellow legged 
fowls are often of a tender constitution, and always inferior in 
the quality of their fiesh, which is of a loose flabby texture, 
and ordinary flavour. 

1010. "The health oi fowls is observable in the fresh and 
florid colour of the comb, and the brightness and dryness of 
the eyes, the nostrils being free from any discharge, and the 
plumage of a healthy gloss. 

1011. " The most us^ul cock is generally a bold, active, and 
savage bird, cruel and destructive, in his fits of passion, if not 
well watched to his hens, and even to his own oflspring. — 
Hens above the common size of their own varieties, are bj 
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no means preferable, either as layers or setters. The indicar 
lions of old age are paleness of the comb and gills, dullness 
of colour, and a sort of downy stiffness in the feathers, and 
length and size of their tallons, the scales upon the legs 
becoming large and prominent. 

1012. " The number of hens to one cock^ four to six, the 
latter being the extreme number, with a view of making the 
utmost advantage. Ten, and even twelve hens have been 
allowed to one cock, but the produce of eggs and chickens 
under such an arrangement, will seldom equal that to be 
obtained from the smaller number of hens. £very one is 
aware that the spring is the best season to commence breeding 
with poultry, and in truth it scarcely matters how early, pre- 
supposing the best food, accommodation, and attendance, 
under which hens may be permitted to set in January. 

1013. "In making the 7»65^s, short and soft straw is to bo 
preferred, because the straw being long, the hen on leaving 
her nest, will be liable to draw it out with her claws, and 
with it the eggs. The hen, it is ascertained, will breed and 
lay eggs without the company of a cock; of course such 
eggs are barren. 

1014. ^^ Eggs for setting should never exceed the age of a 
month, the newer to be preferred, as nearly of a size as possi- 
ble, and of the full middle size; void of the circular flaw 
which indicates the double yolk, generally unproductive, nor 
should there be any roughness or cracks in the shells. — 
Number of eggs, according to the size of the hen, from nine 
to fifteen, an odd number being preferable, on the supposition 
of their lying more close. The eggs to be marked with a 
pen and ink, and examined when the hen leaves her nest, in 
order to detect any fresh ones which she may have laid, and 
which should be -immediately taken from her, as they, if at all, 
would be hatched too late for the brood. It is taken for 
granted, the box and nest have been made perfectly clean for 
the reception of the hen, and that a new nest has not been 
sluggishly and sluttishly thrown upon an old one, from the 
filth of which vermin are propagated, to the great annoyance 
of the hen, and prevention of her steady setting. 

1015' Eggs broken in the nest, should be cleared away the 
instant of discovery, and the remaining washed with warm 
water, and quickly replaced, lest they adhere to the hen, and 
be drawn out of the nest. If necessary, the hens feathers 
may also be washed, but always with warm water. 
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1016. '^With respect to the capriciousness of some hens in 
the article of setting, it is a risk which must be left to the 
judgment of the attendant, who has to determine whether or 
not the hen which appears desirous of setting, may be safely 
trusted with eggs. Leaving a number of eggs in the nest is 
an enticement. Very frequently a hen will cluck, and appear 
hot for incubation, yet after setting over her eggs a sufficient 
number of hours to addle them, will then desert them : and, 
probably, in the course of a few days, will be taken with 
another fit for incubation. 

1017. ^^Much useless cruelty is too often exercised, to prevent 
the hen from setting, when eggs, rather than chickens, are in 
request ; such, for example, as immersing her head, or whole 
body in water, which I have witnessed with regret, the hen, 
as soon as dry, running to her nest, although the dipping has 
been repeated several days following. But, granting nature 
could be thus put out-of her course, it is not probable that eggs 
would be obtained earlier than by suffering the hen to set, 
since the improper treatment, and the disappointment com- 
bined, are nearly an equal impediment both to laying and 
setting. 

ATTENTION DURING INCUBATION. 

1018. ^^There is this distinction in the hen: in some the 
desire of setting or incubation is predominent, which they will 
repeat to the fifth or sixth time in the year, to their emaciation 
or almost destruction : in others, the desire^ is so light, that 
they will probably set but twice, or even once in the season, 
and then not steadily. It is for the skilful breeder to take 
advantage of this variation of quality, the one kind furnish- 
ing plenty of eggs for the other to set upon. 

1019. ^^It is proper to place corn and water beside the set* 
ting hen, whenever it may appear necessary, withdrawing 
them as soon as she is satisfied, not only to encourage steadi- 
ness of incubation, but to support the constitution of those, in 
which the natural excitement is so powerful, that they will 
remain several successive days upon the nest, at the risk of 
famishing. I have had instances of hens of this description 
fainting outright, and appearing as dead, on their final leaving 
the nest with the chickens, in a state of total emaciation, 
having, probably, not eaten or drank, more than once in three 
or four days, during the term of their incubation, twehty-^mi 
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days. The plan of feeding in the nest, should be invariably 
pursued with all frequent setters." 

MANAGEMENT OF THE CHICKENS. . 

1020. ^^Tke chickens first hatched, (continues Mowbrat,) 
are to be taken from the hen, lest she be tempted to leave her 
task unfinished. Those removed may be secured in a basket 
of wool or soft hay, and kept in a moderate heat; if the 
weather be cold, near the fire. They will require no food for 
many hours, even four and twenty, should it be necessary to 
keep them so long from the hen. The whole brood being 
hatched, the hen is to be placed under a coop abroad, upon a 
dry spot, and, if possible, not within the reach of another hen, 
since the chickens will mix, and the hens are apt to maim or 
destroy those which do not belong to them. 

1021. ^^The first food, split grits, all watery food, soaked 
bread, or potatoes, improper. Eggs boiled hard, or . curd 
chopped small, much approved as first food. Their water 
should be pure and often renewed, and there are convenient 
pans made in such forms, that the chickens may drink with* 
out getting into the water, which often, by wetting their feet 
and feathers, benumbs and injures them ; a basin whelmed in 
a pan of water, will answer the end, the water running round it 

1022. " There is no necessit/for cooping the brood beyond 
two or three days, but they may be confined as occasion re* 
quires, or suffered to range, as they are much benefitted by 
the scratching and foraging of the hen. They must not be 
let out too early in the morning, or whilst the dew remains 
upon the ground, far less be suffered to range over wet grass, 
one common and fatal cause of disease. Another caution is 
of the utmost consequence, to guard them watchfully against 
Bu?lden unfavourable changes of the weather, more particu- 
larly if attended with rain. Nearly all the diseases of galli- 
naceous fowls arise from cold moisture. 

1023. ^^For the period of the chickens quitting the hen, there 
is no general rule, the most certain is when the hen begins to 
roost,. leaving them; if sufficiently forward, they will follow^ 
her ; if otherwise, they should be secured in a proper place, 
the time having arrived when they (ire to associate with the 
young poultry, as nearly of their own age and size as possi- 
ble, since the larger are apt to overrun and drive from their 
food the younger broods." 
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1024. ^'GoBBETT says: — '< The hen should he exceedingly 
well fed too, while she is setting and after she has hatched; 
for though she does not give milk, she gives heat ; and let it 
be observed, that as no msoi jet saw healthy pigs with a poor 
BOW, so no man ever saw healthy chickens with a poor hen. 
This is a matter much too little thought of in the rearing of 
poultry; but it is a matter of the greatest consequence.— 
Never let a poor hen set ; feed the hen well while she is set- 
ting, and feed her most abundantly when she has young ones ; 
for then her labour is very great, she is making exertions of 
some sort or other during t5e whole twenty-four hours ; she 
has no rest, is constantly doing something or other to provide 
food or Safety for her young ones." 

TO PROMOTE LAYING. 

1025. ''To promote /eci&n<2i/y and great laying in the hen, 
nothing more is necessary than the best com, and fair water. 

1026. ^^Oats are recommended to forward and promote lay- 
ing in hens ; and are deemed superior for fattening both pouL- 
txy and hens. 

1027. ^^Sun flower seed has been periodically recommended 
with high commendations, as food for poultry, sheep and pigs." 
Mowbray. 

1028. '^ White cabbages chopped up are very good in winter 
for all sorts of poultry." — Cobbett, 

TO FATTEN FOWLS. 

1029. ^^ Fowls should be put tofat^ about a fortnight before 
they are wanted to be killed. The best food is meal wetted 
with milk, but not wetted too much.^ They should have clear 
water to drink, and it should be frequently changed. Crammed 
fowls are very nasty things : but " barn door'^ fowls, as they 
are called, are sometimes a great deal more nasty. Barn door 
would, ifideed, do exceedingly well ; but it unfortunately hap- 
pens that the stable is genierally pretty near to the bam. — 
And now let any gentleman who talks about sweet bam door 
fowls, have one caught in the yard where the stable is also.— - 
Let him have it brought in, killed, and the craw taken out and 
cut open. Then let him take a ball of horse dung from the 
stable door; and let his nose tell him how very small is the 
difference between the smell of the horse dung, and the smell 
of the craw of this fowl. In short, roast the fowl, then pull 
aside the skin at the neck, put your nose to the place, and you 
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will almost think that jou are at the stable door. Hence, the 
necessity of taking them away from the bam door a fortnig^ht 
at least, before they are killed. We know very well that 
ducks, that have been fed upon fish, will scent a whole room, 
and drive out of it all those who have not pretty good consti- 
tutions." — Cobbeit 



Art.— CVL— CAPONS. 

1030. If you are desirous of knowing how to make capons, 
let me advise you to go to a neighbour's and learn ; for it 
would take up many pages in attempting to explain that, 
which when you have finished reading, you will perhaps 
know as much about as you did when I commenced. luj^ . 
short, you must see the operation performed, for all the writings --*' 
will not explain it to you so satisfactorily, as seeing it your- 
self done once only. 

1031. Mo WBR AT quotes the following remarks from Cu- 
tier's work : — "Instead of being melancholy, abashed, and 
humiliated, the capon assumes a bold, lofty, and triumphant 
air ; and such is the influence of audacity over all animals, 
that this borrowed courage completely improves on the cocks 
and hens, and prevents them from disturbing him in the ful- 
filment of his charge. At first, he is a little awkward in the 
exercise of his office. His ambition in imitating in his gait, 
the majesty and dignity of the cocks, makes him carry his 
head too stiff, and prevents him from seeing the chickens, 
which he sometimes thus inadvertantly tramples under foot 
But experience soon teaches him to avoid such mishaps, and 
accidents of the same kind do not octur again. As his voice 
is not so expressive as that of the hen to engage the chickens 
to follow and assemble near him, this deficiency has been sup- 
plied by attaching a little bell to his neck. When he is once 
instructed to conduct chickens in this way, he always remains 
capable of doing it ; or, at all events it is very easy to bring 
him back to the habit of it when required." 

1032. ^ The capoTi, or castrated cock, has ever been esteem- 
ed one of the greatest delicacies, preserving the flavour and 
tenderness of the chickens, with the juicy maturity of a^ra 
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the flesh yielding a rich and good chyle, and without any 
tendency to inflammation. Capons, however, are usually cram- 
med, and made excessively fat, perhaps to the verge of dis- 
ease, in which state their flesh is neither so delicately flavour- 
ed, nor probably so wholesome as when more naturally fed." 
Mowbrwy on Domestic Poultry, 



Art. CVIL— turkeys. 

1033. Mowbray says: — "The true black Norfolk turkey 
is esteemed superior to all others." 

1034. The white and copper coloured are degenerated species. 

1035. " One turkey cock (continues the above writer,) is 
. '-^sufl&cient for six hens. Whilst the*hen is setting, the absence 

*«^ of the cock is no loss, as he will sometimes find the opportu- 
nity of tearing the hen from her nest, and in the struggle, of 
destroying the eggs. 

1036. "The hen will cover, according to her size, from nine 
to fifteen eggs, and unless attended to, will perhaps steal a 
nest abroad in some improper place. The turkey hen lays a 
considerable number of eggs in the spring, to the amount of 
eighteen to twenty -five, and upwards, and her term of incuba- 
tion is thirty days. She is a most steady setter, and will some- 
times continue upon her eggs until almost starved, rather than 
quit her nest: hence, the necessity of constant attendance, 
with both victuals and water. She is also a most aflectionate 
mother ; and that most curious and accurate observer, Buf- 
roN, remarks her soft and plaintive cry, with her diflerent 
tones, and inflections of voice, expressive of her various feel- 
ings. 

1037. " The above remarks, however, of Buffon, are to be 
received with a due degree of circumspection, since I have 
known unsteady setters among turkeys, and however aflec- 
tionate, the turkey hen, from her natural heedlessness and 
stupidity, is the most careless of mothers, and being a great 
traveller herself, will drag her brood, over field, heath, or bog, 
never casting a regard behind her to call in her straggling 
chicks, nor stopping whilst she has one left to follow her." 

1038. CoBBBTT says; — ^^ It is best to breed them under a 

18 
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common hen; becauBe she does not ramblt like a hen turkey; 
and it is a very curious thing, that the turkeys bred up by a 
common fovl, do not ikemelvcs ramble much ^ken they get 
old." 

1039. MowBRAT advises, ''the chicks to be withdrawn from 
the nest as soon as hatched, and kept very warm. The turkey, 
from setting so close and steadily, hatches more regularly and 
quickly than the common hen. 

1040. " The hen and brood must be housed during a month 
or six weeks, dependant upon the state of the weather." 

104 1. "As to the feeding of them (remarks Cobbbtt,) when 
young, various nice things are recommended. Hard eggs 
chopped fine, with crumbs of bread, and a great many other 
things ; but that which I have seen used, and always with 
success, and for all sorts of poultry^ is milked tum^ into 
curds. This is the food for young poultry of all sorts. Some 
should be made fresh every day ; and if this be done, and the 
young turkeys kept warm, and especially from wet, not one 
out of a score will die. When they get to be strong, they 
may have meal and grain, but still they always love tke 
curds. When they get their head feathers^ they are hardy 
enough ; and what they want then is room to prowl about." 

1042. "Superfluous moisture, whether external or internal, 
(says Mowbray,) is death to'the chickens ; therefore, all slop 
victuals should be rigorously avoided. Artificial worms or 
boiled meat pulled into strings, is beneficial for every oth^ 
species of chicks, equally with the turkey. 

1043. " The weather being remarkably favourable, we have 
usually cooped the hen abroad, about two hours in the fore- 
noon, in a moderately warm sun, whilst the chicks were only 
three or four weeks old, great care being taken that they did 
not stray far from the coop. Six weeks is the longest period 
of confinement within doors, after which it is more safe to 
coop the hen for another fortnight, that the chicks may acquire 
strength abroad, sufficient to enable them to follow the dam, 
they being naturally inclined to stray too far, and to weaken 
themselves by fatigue. When full half grown and well 
feath^ed, they become sufficiently hardy, and in a good 
fange, will provide themselves throughout the day, requiring 
only to be fed at their out-letting in the morning, and on their 
letum at evening : the same in spacious farm yards ; if turn- 
fined to the poultry yard, their food and treatment is y'w^i^y 
to that of the goomsob coek and hen." 
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1044. "A letter in the Sporting Magazine, signed RvsTf 
cus, observes : — "At two periods of their lives, turkeys are 
iJ3Biy apt to die, viz: — about the third day after they are 
hatched, or when they throw out what is called red head^ 
which they do at about six or eight weeks old. 

^' I would not recommend a second hatch, as the chance of 
rearing the young ones is very uncertain; they are seldom 
strong enough to stand the cold nights in autumn." 



Art. CVIIL— guinea HENS. 

FROM MOWBRAT ON DOMBS^'IC POULTRT. 

1045. *^The Pintada, or Chiinea hen, has been said to unite 
the character and properties of the pheasant and the turkey. 
It is about the size of the common hen, but standing high 
upon its legs, gives it the appearance of a larger size. The 
back is round, with the tail turned downwards, like the par- 
tridge. It is an active, restless, and courageous bird, and will 
even attack the turkey, although so much above its size.-— 
The Guinea fowls assimilate perfectly with the common 
species, in habits and in kinds of food ; but have this peculi- 
arity, that the cocks and hens are so nearly alike, it is difficult 
to distinguish them. They have also a peculiar gait and cry, 
or chuckling. 

1046. ''There is sometimes, but not invariably, a distinc- 
tion of colour in certain parts, Isetween the cock and hen pin- 
tada ; the manner and gait of the cock, however, soon distin- 
guish him. However, long domesticated, these birds retain 
some part of their original wild habits, and will stray in 
search of a place in which to drop their eggs, without any 
apparent solicitude as to their security. Tney lay an abnn- 
dance of eggs, smaller, than those of the common hen, 
speckled, resembling wild, rather than common eggs. It 
sometimes happens that they are everlasting layers, in which 
case, and indeed generally, it is most profitable to hatch pin- 
tadas under a common hen, which will cover an additional 
number of those small eggs. The chicks are ^tremely 
tender, and should not be hatched too early in the spring; a 
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sudden change of the wjnd in March to the north-east, has 
destroyed many a l;)rood. 

1047. ^^Cruiriea fowls are not so white of flesh as the com- 
mon, but more inclined to the pheasant colour; in quality, 
short and savoury, and easy of digestion. They are very 
prolific, and their eggs nourishing and good. These fowls 
are in season for the table when game is going out ; namely, 
from February to June." 



Art. CIX— the PEACOCK. 

1048. "Exclusive of the consideration of ornament to a 
poultry yard, the peacock is very useful for the destruction of 
all kinds of reptiles; but at the same time, some peacocks are 
said to be vicious, and apt' to tear to pieces and devour young 
chicks and ducklings, suffered to be within their reach. They 
are also destructive in a garden. 

1049. ^^ Their age extends to twenty years, and at three the 
tail of the cock is full and complete. The cock requires 
from two to four hens, and where the country agrees with 
them, they are very prolific. They are granivorous like other 
domestic fowls. — Mowbray, 



Art. CX— ducks. 



1051. ^^ No water to swim i% (says Cobbett,) is necessarp 
to the old, and is injurious to the very young. They never 
should be suffered to swim till more than a month old. The 
old duck will lay, in the year, if well kept, ten dozen eggs ; 
and that is her best employment ; for common hens are the 
best mothers. It is not good to let young ducks out in the 
morning to eat slugs and worms ; for though they like them, 
these things kill them if they eat a great quantity. 

"When young, they should be fed upon meal, or curds, and 
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kept in a warm place in the night time, and not let out early 
in the morning." 

1052. Mowbray remarks: — ^^The duck will cover from 
eleven to fifteen eggs ; her term of incubation thirty days. — 
One drake to five ducks. They begin to lay in February, and 
unless watched, will lay her eggs abroad and conceal them. 
The duck on leaving her nest, will cover the eggs with leaves, 
down, or anything within her reach, as will the goose some- 
times ; the hen never. 

1053. "TAe duck genereUly lays by night, or early in the 
morning, seldom after ten o*clock, with the exception of 
chilling and comfortless weather, whea she will occasionally 
retain her egg until mid-day, or afternoon. Accustomed to a 
nest she will not forsake it. 

1054. ^^ During incubation, the duck requires a secret and 
safe place, rather than any other attendance, and will, at 
nature's call, cover her eggs and seek her food, and the re- 
freshment of the waters. 

1055. "On hatching, there is not often a necessity for 
taking away any of the brood, barring accidents; and having 
hatched, let the duck retain her young upon the nest her own 
time. On her moving with her brood, prepare a coop, upon 
the short grass, if the weather be fine, or under shelter if 
otherwise ; a wide, flat, dish of water, often renewed, stand- 
ing at hand; barley or any meal, {Indian corn meal^) the first 
food. In rainy weather particularly, it is useful to clip the 
tails of the ducklings, and the surrounding down beneath, 
since they are else apt to draggle and weaken themselves. — 
The duck should be cooped at a distance from any other. 

1056. "TA« period of her confinement to the coop, depends 
on the weather and the strength of the ducklings. Duck 
eggs are often hatched by hens, when ducks are more in 
request than chickens ; also as in unfavourable situations, are 
the more easy to rear, as more hardy." 

1057. A writer in the Southern Agriculturist, gives the 
following directions for raising ducks ; he says : — 

^^ Ducks when just hatched, are always inclined to fever, from 
their pmion wings coming out too soon. This acts upon them 
as teething does on children. The young ducks should, con- 
sequently, be kept from every thing which may have a ten- 
dency to create cold in them. To prevent this, therefore, I 
always allow my young ducks as little water as possible.*-^ 

18* 
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In fact, they should only have enough to allay their thiist, 
and should, on no account, be permitted to play in the water. 

1058. "Jf/" the person lives near the city, liver and lites 
should be procured ; and these should be boiled and chopped 
up fine, and given to the young ducks. Or if fish, crabs, 
oysters, or clams, can be procured, these should be given. In 
case none of these can be got, all the victuals should.be boUed 
before feeding. Boiled potatoes mixed with hominy are also 
excellent. Half of the ducks which are lost, are because 
raw food is given them. To sum up all in a word — ^if you 
wish to raise almost every duck that is hatched, give them 
little water, and feed them on no food which is not boiled." 

TO FATTEN DUCKS. 

1059. ^^When you come to fatten ducks, you must take care 
that they get at no filth whatever. They will eat garbage of 
all sorts ; they will suck down the most nauseous particles of 
all those substances which go for manure. A dead rat three 
parts rotten is a feast to them. For these reasons I should 
never, eat any ducks, unless there were some mode of keeping 
them from this horrible food. 

1060. " I buy a troop when they are young, and put them 
in a pen, and feed them upon oats, cabbages, lettuces, and 
water, and have the place kept very clean. My ducks are, in 
consequence of this, a great deal more fine and delicate than 
any others I know of." (See paragraph 1029.) — Cobbett 



Art. CXI.— geese. 



1061. "They can be kept to advantage, says Cobbett, only 
where there are green commons, and there tkey are easily 
kept ; live to a very great age ; and are amongst the hardiest 
animals in the world." 

MowBRAT observes: — "A goose on a farm in Scotland, of 
the clearly ascertained age of eighty-one years, healthy and 
vigorous, was killed by a sow whilst setting over her eggs; 
it was supposed she might have lived still many years, and 
her fecundity appeared to be permanent. Other geese have 
been proved to reach the age of seventy years. 
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1062. "J. gander and five geese comprise a single breeding 
stock. The goose sets upon her eggs frpm twenty-seven to 
thirty days, covering from eleven to fifteen eggs. A nest 
should be prepared for her in a secure place, as soon as carry- 
ing straw in her bill, and other tokens, declare her readiness 
to lay. 

1063. "TAe earliness and warmth of the spring, are the 
general causes of the early laying of geese, which is of con- 
sequence, since there may be time for two broods within the 
season, not, however, a common occurrence ; and which hap- 
pening successively for two or three seasons, has occasioned 
some persons, formerly, to set a high price upon their stock, as 
if of a peculiar and more valuable breed than the common.— 
The mbcthod, however, to attain this advantage, is to feed 
breeding geese high throughout the winter, with solid com, 

1064. ^^With a good gander present, no mischief can hap- 
pen to the setting geese without extraordinary alarm, he 

'standing centinel at the chamber door of his wives. With 
respect to feeding the goose or duck upon the nest, it may be 
occasionally required, but is not a thing of much account^ 
since they will generally repair to the water sufficiently often, 
from their natural inclination. The goose will not quit until 
she has completed her hatch, nor will it be very practicable to 
take any of the goslings from her, .were it necessary, as she 
is too strong and resolute, and might kill some in the strug- 
gle." 

1 065. ^' When the young ones are hatched, ( Co bb ett advises,) 
they should be kept in n warm place for about four days, and 
fed on meal mixed, if possible with milk ; and then they will 
begin to graze. Water for them, or for the old ones to swim 
in, is by no means necesssary, nor perhaps even useful. Or 
how is it, that you see such flocks of fine geese all over 
Long Island, where there is scarcely such a thing as a pond 
or a run of water ?" 

1066. "For the first range, (continues Mowbray,) a con- 
venient field containing water is to be prepared to an extensive 
common, over which the gulls or goslings are dragged by the 
goose, until they become cramped or tired, some of them 
squatting down and remaining behind at evening, which the 
good housewife sees no more. 

1067. "The young becoming pretty well feathered^ will also 
be too large to be contained, or brooded beneath the mother's 
wings, and will then sleep in groups by her side, and must be 
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supplied with good and renewed straw beds, which thej coik> 
rert into excellent dung. 

1068. ^^ Being now able to frequent the ptmd, and range the 
common at large, the young geese will obtain their living, and 
few people favourably situated, allow them any thing more, 
excepting the vegetable produce of the garden. 

1069. ^^It has, however^ been my constant pnutice, always to 
dispense a moderate quantity of any solid com, or pulse at 
hand, to the flocks of store geese, both morning and evening, 
on their going out and their return, in the evening more espe- 
cially, together with such greens as chanced to be at com- 
mand: cabbage, sliced carrots, and turnips. By such full 
keeping, our geese were ever in a fleshy state, and attained a 
large size ; the young ones were also forward and valuable 
breeding stock." 

TO FATTEN GEESE. 

1070. ** Geese are raised by grazing; but to fat them some- 
thing more is required. Com of some sort, or boiled Swedish 
turnips. Some com, and some raw Swedish turnips, or car- 
rots, or white cabbages, or lettuces, make the best fatting. 

1071. ^It is a very great error to suppose that what ia 
Called a Michaelmas goose is the thing. Geese are in general, 
eaten at the age when they are called green geese ; or after 
they have got their full and entire growth, which is not until 
the latter part of October. Green geese are tasteless squabs, 
loose flabby things ; no rich taste in them ; and in short, a 
rery indifferent sort of dish. The full grown goose has 
solidity in it; but it is hard, as well as solid; and in place of 
being rich, it is strong. Now there is a middle course to take; 
and if you take this course, you produce the finest birds of 
which we can know any thing. For three years, I have had 
the finest geese that I ever saw, or ever heard of. I have 
bought from twenty to thirty every one of these years. T take 
them off the common late in June, or very early in July. I 
put them in a pen, about twenty feet square, where I keep 
them well littered with straw, so as for them not to get filthy. 
They have one trough, in which T give them dry oats, and 
they have another trough, where they have constantly plenty 
of clean water. Besides these, we give them two or three 
times a day, a parcel of lettuces out of the garden. We give 
them such as are going to seed generally ; but the better the 
lettuces are, the better the geese. 
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1072. ^^If toe have no lettuces to spare, we give them cab- 
bages, either loaved or not loaved ; though observe, the white 
cabbage as well as the white lettuce, that is to say, the 
loaved cabbage and lettuce, are a gieat deal better than those 
that are not loaved. This is the food of my geese. They 
thrive exceedingly upon this food. After we have had the 
flock about ten days, we begin to kill, and we proceed once 
or twice a week, till about the middle of October, sometimes 
later. A great number of persons who have eaten of these 
geese, have all declared that they did not imagine that a goose 
could be brought to be so good a bird. 

1073. ^^ These geese are altogether different from the hard 
strong things, that come out of the stubble fields, and equally 
different from the flabby thing called a green goose. I should 
think that the cabbages or lettuces, perform half the work of 
keeping and fatting my geese; and these are things that 
really cost nothing. Every gentleman has a garden. That 
garden has, in the month o/ July, a wagon load at least of 
lettuces and cabbages to throw away. Nothing is attended 
with so little trouble as these geese. There is hardly any- 
body that has not room for the purposes here mentioned. 

1074. "TAe reader will he apt to exclaim, as my friends very 
often do, '' Cobbett's geese are all swans." Well, better that 
way^ than not to be pleased with what one has. However, 
let gentlemen try this method of fatting geese. It saves money, 
mind, at the same time. Let them try it ; and if any one, 
who shall try it, shall And the effect not to be that which I 
say it is, let him reproach me publicly with being a deceiver." 
Cobbett. 



Art. CXIL— pigeons. 



1075. ^^The pigeon is recorded as one of the most ancient 
inhabitants of all climates, those excepted in the vicinity of 
the poles; it prospers .abundantly in temperate regions, but in 
a still higher degree, under the burning sun of the tropics, no 

beat being too ardent for its natural constitution. ^ 

1076. ^^Pigeons often fly to a great distance for their food^ i 
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and when they can find com to eat, aeldom prey upco any 
tiling else. 

1077. " The pigeon is monoganous, that is, the male attaches 
and confines himself to one female, and the attachment is 
reciprocal ; the fidelity of the dove to its mate being proverbiaL 

1078. ^*' Young pigeons are termed squeakers, and begin to 
breed at about the age of six months, wh^i properly managed: 
their courtship and the well known tone of voice in the cock, 
just then acquired and commencing, are indications of their 
approaching union. Nestlings whilst fed by the cock and 
hen, are termed squabs, and are at that age sold and used for 
the table. 

1079. "TA« dove house pigeon is said to breed monthly, 
being well supplied with food, more particularly when the 
ground is bound by frost, or covered with snow. At any rate, 
it may be depended on, that pigeons of almost any healthy 
and well established variety, will breed eight or ten times in 
the year ; whence it may be conceived, how immense are the 
quantities which may be raised. 

• 1080. "TAe dove cote or pigeon loft, as to its situation or 
extent, will necessarily depend on convenience ; one general 
rule, however, must be invariably observed, — ^that every pair 
of pigeons have two holes, or rooms, to rest in. Without this 
indispensable convenience, there will be no security, but the 
prospect of constant confusion, breaking of eggs, and destruc- 
tion of the young. Pigeons do well near dwellings, stable^ 
dbc, or their proper place is in the poultry yard. 

1081. ^ The front of the dove cote or pigeon room, should 
have a south-west aspect; and if a room be selected for the 
pui:pofle, it is usual to break a hole in the roof of the building 
for the passage of the pigeons, which can be closed at con- 
venience. The platform which is laid by the carpenter at 
the entrance, for the pigeons to alight and perch upon, should 
be painted white, and renewed as the paint wears off, white 
being a favourite colour with pigeons, and also most conspicu- 
ous as a mark to enable them to find their home. The boxes 
or nests also should be so coloured, and renewed as necessary, 
for which purpose lime and water will be sufficient. (See 
white wash, paragraph 1 155.) 

1082. ^^Cleanliness is one of the first and most important 
considerations : the want of it in a dove cote, will socm render 
the place a nuisance not to be approached, and the birds, both 
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young and old, will be so covered with vennin, and besmeared 
with their own excrement, that they can enjoy no health or 
comfort, and mortality is often so induced. 

1083. "To return to the room or loft; the shdves should 
be placed sufficiently high, for security against vermin, a 
small ladder being a necefflary appendage. The usual 
breadth of the shelves is aoout twenty inches, with the allow- 
ance of eighteen between shelf and shelf, which will be suffi* 
cient not to incommode the tallest pigeona A partition is to 
be fixed between each nest. 

1084. "To matcky or pair a cock and hen, it is necessary to 
shut them up together, or near and within reach of each other; 
and the connexion is generally formed in a day or twa— - 
Various rules have been laid down, by which to distinguish 
the cock from the hen pigeon ; but the masculine forwardness 
and action of the cock, is for the most part distinguishable. 

1085. ^^ Incubation. — The great increase of domestic pigeons 
does not proceed from the number of eggs laid by them, but 
from the frequency of their hatching. The hen lays but 
two eggs, and immediately proceeds to incubation. Having 
laid her first egg, she rests one day, and on the next, lays her 
second egg. They usually stand over the first egg, not setting 
close until they have two, whence both the young are hatched 
nearly at the same time ; there are some exceptions, however, 
to this rule of nature, and the hen having sat close at first, 
one young bird may be hatched a day or two before the othei. 
They often spoil their first eggs from inexperience. 

1086. ^^The period of incubation is nineteen or twenty days 
from lajring the first egg, and seventeen or eighteen from the 
last. The labour of setting is equally divided between the 
cock and hen, excepting that the hen always sets by night. 
She is relieved in the morning by the cock, which sets during 
the greater part of the day. The business of feeding the 
young is also divided between the parents ; and the cock has 
often brought up the young, on the accidental loss of its mate. 

1087. ^^Food. — Pigeons are entirely granivorous, and very 
delicate and cleanly in their diet ; they will sometimes eat 
green vegetables, in particular warm salads, and are extremely 
fond of seeds. Although so generally benefitted by salt, an 
excess of it is fatal, as it is also to vegetation, promoted as 
that is by a moderate quantity." — Mowbray, 

1088. Cla/y, soli, and gravel, mixed and made into balls fmr j 
them to peck, is highly recommended. ^i 
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Art. CXIII.--BEES. 

1089. ^^ Every farmer, sajs Mr. Cotton, should keep bees f 
a few swanns to furnish honey for bis own use if no more.-^ 
They cost little forage wherever the wild flowers grow, have 
no ideas of distinction in landed property, and furnish the 
individual who has a taste for studying the habits of insects, 
or observing the wonders of that power we call instinct, an 
ample field of surprise and gratification." 

1090. "TA« bee, or honey fly, dccording to naturalists, is of 
the fourth order of insects, and has four wings; and the com- 
munity or hive, contain three kinds ; namely, the queen, or 
mother bee, the drone, and the working bee. 

1091. ^ The queen lays the eggs, which are afterwards 
fecundated by the drones. Her body contains an ovaHum or 
^g bag, of which certain insecto anatomists, have actually 
or fancifully discovered two, terminating in a common chan- 
nel, which two are filled during the breeding season. Her 
fruitfulness is almost beyond conception, and she continues to 
deposit eggs, as long as a cell remains vacant for them. The 
title of queen is a mere fiction ; she would be, with far more 
propriety, styled mother of the bees, as she really is; for 
although her indispensable existence obtains for her a kind of 
royal state, she possesses not the smallest power above any 
other individual of the hive, or any kind of direction in its 
concerns. 

1092. "-4.5 a proof of the veneration of these communities 
for royalty, should more than one queen remain after the 
swarms have gone off, the supernumeraries are infallibly and 
loyally massacred. The young queen never lay eggs in the 
parent hive, but depart with the swarms, in order to find their 
place in a new establishment. 

1093. "TAe drone or male bee is the la/rgest; full at the 
extremity or tail, which the wings cover, excepting a small 
angle, which has a blackish appearance. Beneath are too 
small prot^berances, which are the supposed indications of the 
masculine gender. The drome, as every one knows, is left by 
nature unarmed, the organs of generation in him being found 
in the place of the sting in the working be^. Their sole 
destined employment being the propagation of their kind, for 
which they are furnished with food from the common stock, 
towards the collection of which they never give, nor are ex- 
pected to give any assistance. 
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1094. ^TT^efBtie 0/ tU drone bees, is ft siiigular proof of the 
isilmetiiFe predominance of the interested motive in animal 
Baluse^ which may be traced equally ta human nature in the 
savage state,, and before the asperities of that state are molli- 
fied,, and worn away by the expansion and culture of the 
reasoning faculty. 

1095. '' The droftes are hatched at the beginning of the 
season, and havuig completed the duty of fecundating the 
eggs, they are all to a unit, towards the end of the same sea* 
son, destroyed by their brethren the w(Nrking bees, and their 
carcasses dragged from the hive. 

1090. " The mode in which the execution is perpetrated by 
the bees, is said to be by driving the victims from their combs, 
and weakening them by starvation, after which they are fin- 
ished by being bitten beneath the roots of the wings. This 
carnage continues during three or four days, and. is seen in 
front of the hives. Several bees at once seize .upon a drone ; 
he makes no resistance, and they do not quit him until they 
have fulfilled nature's mission. 

1097. ^^The life of the drons thus extends, upon the average, 
but from April to August, or September. The drone is par- 
ticularly distinguished by the bumming noise which he makes 
in his flight The number of them in a hive, proportional to 
its size, and to the number of working bees, is from four to 
five hundred, to upwards of a thousand. 

1098. ^'The common mule or labouring bee, is smaller than 
the drone, and its most obvious distinction is its complete snug 
covering, to neaj^y the extremity of the tail, by its wings. — 
Having no concern in generation, this bee is of no sex, neither 
male nor female. Its province is solely that of labour, of 
which it performs every species which is needful for the com- 
munity. Gathering in the harvest from the flowers, con- 
structing and filling the combs, feeding the young, murdering 
the useless, and preserving the hive in that state of cleanliness 
and neatness, in which these industrious insects take so great 
delight 

"Accidents of animals stung to death by these furious and 
Tuidictive insects, have ever been of periodical occurrence. 

1099. ^^ Keepers of bees should always have at hand pure- 
olive oil, as a remedy for the sting of those insects, to be 
dropped instantly on the wound : or Venice treacle, which 
some mix with oil. The juiee of onions and salt mixed^ afa 
also used, for the same purpose.. 
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TO ESTABLISH AN APIARY. 

1100. ^The usual methods of establishing an apaiij are, 
either by the purchase of stocks, or of swarms — or in some 
instances, by the settling of a vagabondizing swarm in jour 
garden, which by the country housewifes is always con- 
sidered as a real God-send. 

1101. ^^A new hive to every swarm, ought to be the leading 
principle of every keeper of bees, and it is the want of due 
attention to this point, that so many failures occur in the 
management of an apiary. 

1102. "7%e original colour of the combs is white, and it 
follows, therefore, that in proportion to the difference of shade 
which the combs present, so is the age of the hive. In old 
hives the colour of the combs approaches to an absolute 
black, and therefore, all idea of its purchase should be rejec- 
ted. A golden colour may be considered as the medium, and 
if the side combs appear filled with honey, which may be 
known by the cells being sealed, little risk can be run in the 
purchase of the hive. 

1103. "TA« object next to purchase, is the removal of the 
hives homewards, which is always effected most conveniently 
and safely by water carriage. In those cases wherein recourse 
must be had to land carriage, it is managed by two men, 
having a pole between them, upon which the hive wrapped 
in a sheet is slung. But the most convenient method of re- 
moval, is by a common hand barrow, by means of which 
several hives may be removed at the same time ; previously 
to which, however, the utmost caution shpuld be used in 
stopping up every crevice or aperture, by which a single bee 
can make its escape. 

1104. '^Although the bees may swarm several times in a 
season, it is found, with a few exceptions, that the first swarm 
only is worth preserving, and as the first labour of these won- 

. derful insects is to sweep and garnish their dwellings, and 
remove all obstacles to their industry, as much as possible of 
this labour must be done for them, by rubbing the interior of 
the hive with a hard brush. 

1105. "TA« months of May and June are the periods of 
swarming, but the precise departure of the swarm, depends in 
a great measure on the state of the weather. 

1106. "TAe swarmi?ig season, is the most important and 
anxious period of the labours of the apiarian, for on its suc- 
cessful issue depends the chief part of his profit. It should 
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be the aim of every keeper of bees, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the chief symptoms of the departure of a 
swarm, for his ignorance on this point will expose him to a 
certain loss. Circumstances may possibly so combine, ai? 
that the most experienced apiarian may be mistaken in his 
calculations, but in the majority of cases, the prognostics of 
a swarm are so decisive,>that the precise period of its depar- 
ture can be definitely fixed. The vacating of a hive may be 
considered as the preliminary symptom as it bespeaks an 
active and increasing population; and the bustling dispo- 
sition of the drones about midday, is confirmatory of the 
approaching swarm. The surest criterion, however, is the 
clustering of the bees on the front of the hive ; ^nd whenever 
this circumstance takes place, it becomes the proprietor to be 
on the alert, and keep a strict watch on the hive, from nine 
A. M., till two p. M. 

1107. "Previously to the swarm leaving the hive, the bees 
are observed in. a great bustle about the entrance — running in 
and out of the hive, and on any one approaching it, the bees 
evince an uncommon degree of irascibility, attacking indis- 
criminately any object that presents itself. 

1108. "A small hive generally swarms earlier than a large 
one. The rise and departure of a swapn is a most curious 
and gratifying, and to a degree, anxious spectacle to the pro- 
prietor ; but to any unfortunate animal upon which the swarm 
may alight, almost certain destruction, against which numer- 
ous examples ought to excite every possible caution. 

" Swarming generally continues between two and three 
weeks." — Mowbray, 

HIVING BEES. 

1 109. "A writer in the ^^ Mechanic and Farmer" gives the 
following method of "securing new swarms of bees when 
they leave the old hive." 

1110. ^^Cut an evergreen about six or eight feet long^ and 
trim ofif all the branches on one side, close to the tree, so that 
it may be laid flat on the ground, the lower end, or butt, is 
sharpened like a stake, and set in a hole made by an iron bar 
in the ground, about ten or fifteen feet in front of the hives. — 
Swarms will very seldom seek any other resting place when a 
bush like the above is at hand. When a swarm leaves the 
hive, I say nothing, but stand and look on, until they become 
still and quiet on the bush. I then carefully raise the bush 
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from tine hde, lay it flat on the fitnmd, and place the hire 
over them. If the limbi cm the upper side interfere, I pran 
the hive dovn, and laj a stone or some heavj substance on to 
keep it in. its proper place, till the swarm takes possession, 
which is generally in ten or fifteen minutes. In this way I 
have never lost a swarm, and have frequently hived a swarni 
and removed them to the bee house, among the old hives, in 
one hour from the time of their leaving the hive." But with 
a bee house of the following description, all this trouble and 
time may be saved. 

^^Tke bee house should consist of a number of cells, about 
the size of small bee hives, or about from twelve to fifteen 
inches square, and from fifteen to eighteen inches deep, 
arranged like the pigeon holes in a writing desk, or a number 
of bee hives piled upon their sides. The number of these 
cells may be according to the taste of the builder: say four 
rows up and down, and ten long, making forty cells. These 
should be enclesed in a tight house, of sufficient dimensions to 
allow a person to pass freely before and behind them, and they 
should be supported at such a distance from the floor as to be 
convenient for examination. In front of these, there should 
be a number of small holes made through the side of the buil* 
ding, sufilcient for the bees to pass in and out. In the back 
end of each cell, there may be a slide, or door, for the purpose 
of taking out the honey. The building, if made of wood, 
should be carefully made, not allowing cracks or joints, 
through which mice could enter, and a door in the rear for a 
keeper to go in and out at In these cells a number of 
swarms of bees are introduced, and it is said that they work 
as well as in hives of common construction — that they never 
leave the house by swarms, as long as there is an empty cell 
for the young colony to emigrate to. There is no necessity 
for destroying the bees to get the honey. They are not 
troubled with the moth, where the house is tightly made, and 
where the door is well secured, they are not so liable to be 
robbed by man." — Genessee Farmer. 

GATHERING AND PRESERVING HONET. 
1111. "Depriffing, or gathering the harvest of honey from 
the hive, should be performed in August, immediately after 
the swarming season, for which Huish gives the satisfactory 
reason, that the bees, from that period to October, may replen- 
ish the vacuum left in the hive. The improved hive is far 
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the most, perhaps the only convenient form for this practice, 
which is sufficiently simple and easy. Ascertain the weight 
of the hive, and the quantity of honey comb proper to be 
extracted, and commence the operation as early in the evening 
as the bees shall be at rest. Revert the full hive, and place 
an empty one of precisely the same diameter over it ; being 
fitted that the bees cannot escape; tie a large sheet or cloth 
round them where they join. Beat the sides of the full hive 
with the hand or stick, in those parts to which the combs are 
attached, parallel with the entrance. The bees alarmed, will 
all ascend into the new hive in a few minutes, which will be 
known by a general humming, and the hive may then be 
placed upon the pedestal. The old hive must then be taken 
in doors, and the honey comb cut out secundem artem^ and to 
the proper extent, leaving the bees a winter store, that is the 
weight of the hive should not be under eighteen or twenty 
pounds. 

1112. ^^ Attention should be pai4, not to cut into two or 
three combs at once, but having commenced cutting one, to 
pursue it to the top of the hive. This business finished, the 
hive should be inspected and made perfectly clean. It may 
now be returned to its pedestal, and the other hive containing 
the bees being reversed, the old one placed over it, and being 
80 left till morning, the bees will be then found in their native 
domicile. 

1113. "TAe common mode of destroying bees by suffocation^ 
in order to take the whole produce of the hive, is as follows. 
The easiest method of performing this operation is to dig a 
hole, in which put a bundle of matches, or pieces of linen 
impregnated with sulphur, which having ignited, place the 
hive, covered by a thick cloth, over it late in the evening, 
when all the bees have returned from the fields, and the sul- 
phureous exhalations will prove their instant death." — Mow- 
broAf. 

1114. Mr. Cotton says, — "never kill a bee." The bee 
owner has in the fungus maximus, or common puff bdll, a 
powerful instrument ready to his hands, by which he is able 
to adopt a tnore humane and profitable mode of treatment. 

The smoke of this fungus, when dried so as to hold fire, 
has a stupifiying effect on bees, and renders them as harmless 
as brimstone does, without any of its deadly effects. By 
means of this, weak swarms, which would not live through 
winter, may be united to strong stocks. 4 
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" Mr. Cotton stated it as afaet^ borne out bj experimetitsi, 
that a hive thus doubled, will not consume more honey in the 
winter, than a stock in its natural state." 

TO STORE OR PRESERVE HONET. 

1115. '^To store or preserve honey, the vessels or jan in 
which it is kept, should be well and tightly covered or corked, 
and the store room be quite dry, as honey imbibes damps, by 
which it is deteriorated in quality, and in the end turns sour. 
Honey is often adultered with flour and similar substances to 
increase its weight. 

TO CLARIFY HONEY, 

1116. "To clarify Aoney, place the vessel containing th^ 
honey in hot water, and take off the scum as long as any 
arises, afterwards stop close." — Mowbray. 

MODE OF Ein'RACTlNG WAX FROM HONEY COMR 

1117. ^^Have an the fire an open vessel of boiling water ^ and 
standing by the fire an open vessel of cold water; put the 
comb, close tied in a canvass bag, into the boiling water, and 
repeatedly squeeze it down with a large wooden stick or spoon; 
the wax will come through the bag, and swim on the top of 
the water; skim it off and put it into the vessel of cold water; 
by repeatedly squeezing the bag and skimming, every particle 
of wax is obtained ; when congealed on the cold water, it 
may be taken off and melted, and cast into moulds, of any 
convenient shape for sale pr usa" 
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Art. CXIV.— care OF HORSES. 

1118. ^^ Profuse sweating should always be avoided. And 
when a horse is much warmed by exercise, be should not be 
exposed to cold air nor night dew, and much lees to rain and 
enow. If he cannot be instantly rubbed down and housed 
when warm, he should be covered with a blanket; and he 
should always have a dry stable, and be well littered. The 
neglect of these precautions may bring on incurable disorders. 

1 1 19. << Horses should not be too much deprived ^ the 
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liberty of motion, as they too often are. Close confinement 
after hard labour, will be apt to abate their circulations too 
suddenly, make them chilly, and stiffen their joints. To be 
deprived of motion is bad for man and beast. Horses, there- 
fore, should not be straightened for room in their stables. 

i 120. Stables should not be so low as to prevent their tossing 
up their heads as high as' they please. Some stables have so 
little room over head, as to bring horses into a habit of carry- 
ing their heads too low ; they become afraid to lift them up. 

1121. They should also have room in their stables to turn 
their heads to any part of their bodies, that they may defend 
themselves from the biting of insects, allay, itching, &c. — 
And their halters should always be so long, and their stables 
80 wide, that they may lie down conveniently. Nor should 
horses be so placed as to be able to deprive each other of his 
fodder. 

1 122. When horses are kept in stables, as they generally are 
in the coldest half of the year, they should be daily dressed, 
fts it is called. The curry comb and the brush should be well 
used on all parts of their skin, which are covered with hair. 
This increases perspiration through the pores of the skin, 
which is necessary to health ; and causes the blood to move 
faster in the veins. This treatment will not only cause thQm 
to look better, but they will have better health, and mpre 
activity and courage. They will digest their food better, and 
be better for service. But if rubbing and friction be wholly 
neglected, or slightly performed, the hair will appear dry and 
rough ; the perspirable matter hardens in the pores of the skin, 
or remains lodged at the roots of the hair, and has the ap- 
pearance of a dirty white dust, and sometimes like small 
scales, attended with itching. More especially is rubbing 
necessary for horses when they are growing cold, after being 
sweated by labour. In subh cases it should never be omitted. 

1123. CoLUMBLLA. observes, '' that the bodies of cattle 
ought to be rubbed down daily, as well as the bodies of men ;" 
and says, ^' it often does them more good to have their backs 
well rubbed down, than their bellies well filled with proven* 
der." 

1 124. ^Bui in warm weather, it would be best for them that 
they should not have the confinement of the halter, nor even 
of the stable. A small spot of feeding ground, if it were 
only a few rods, adjoining to the stable, and the door left open, 
that a horse may go in and out alternately as he pleases^ 
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would greatly conduce to the health of the animal. Thid 
degree of liberty will be most needful when the flies are 
troublesome; and be better for him than confinement to a 
stable that is perfectly dark." — Complete Farmer. 

1125. '^ There are a great many farmers, who take but 
poor care of their horses in the winter season. In the short 
days they have water before dark, and then have to go with- 
out until nine or ten o'clock the next morning, or if they have 
water early in the morning, they will not usually drink, as 
their time of thirst is past. Horses seldom refuse water after 
they have eaten their evening meal, though if they do not 
have it then, they will usually drink but little the next morn- 
ing until after eating. So if a horse will not drink early in 
the morning it is no indication that he has not been thirsty 
the previous evening. 

1 126. "Thep must have water when they need it, or they will 
not drink ; like men, they do not eat and drink according to 
fashion and custom. 

1127. "It is better in winter for a horse to have a place 
where he can stand upon the manure, and walk round at 
ease, than to be confined to a stall and stand on a hard floor. 
But in this case, as the horse will generally stand in one place 
to eat, the manure will accumulate under his hind feet so that 
he will stand uneasy, unless it be levelled frequently, so that 
it will be as high or higher under his fore feet. 

1128. "Many a farmer's horse that is now stufid and lazy^ 
and of a miserable appearance, would under the care of a 
good hostler, without extra keeping, become so changed in 
his appearance and spirits, in a few months, though perform* 
ing the same amount of labor, that his owner would hardly 
know him." — Yankee Farmer, 

1 129. Feeding. — "Chopped straw mixed with ground grain^ 
is a common food at certain seasons throughout the North 
and West. But like advantages result from chopping any 
kind of fodder, hay, straw, com stalks, or husks. The com- 
mon Ehitch cutting box, with one, two, or three blades, is the 
common instrument used for this purpose. But there are 
many later inventions, far preferable, saving time and labor. 
One of these we have tried and found to answer our expecta- 
tions well. 

1130. "This instrument {G^i&^^^ 9 straw cutter,) cuts hay 
and straw very well, and will cut com stalks, but not so well, 
from the chips or cuttings filling up the spaces between the 
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koives, and requiriBg to be cleaned out frequently. This is 
not the case in cutting straw or hay. One of these instru* 
ments, on trial ' before the Highland Agricultural Society^ 
managed by one man, cut five hundred pounds in an hour. 

''We do not recommend Green's straw cutter in prefer- 
ence to any but the common one, for we have had no oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with any other. Cut your hay, straw, 
and fodder with t,he ch^pest and best instrument you can 
obtain — ^but by all means chop it, and the saving will pay for 
Green's straw cutter in six months." — So, Cabinet, 

1131. ^^ Soaking corn to feed horses. — One of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in our vicinity, informed us a few days since, 
that he saved at least one third of his corn by the manner in 
which he fed it out to his horses. He has two hogsheads, or 
large barrels placed in his cellar, where they are secure from 
freezing. These he first fills with com in the ear, then pours 
in a sufficient quantity of water to cover the corn. After the 
ears have been thoroughly soaked, he commences feeding, 
gives to his horses two'thirds the usual quantity allowed. As 
one of these hogsheads becomes empty, he refills it ; and by 
the time the other is empty, the one last filled is sufficiently 
soaked for use. In this way the cobs become so softened, that 
the horses consume the whole of them, and they are thus 
made to add fully, one third more to his stock of feed." — Bal' 
timore Farmer, 

i 132. ^^ Cough in horses, — ^The Maine Farmer says, that the 
boughs of cedar have been used as a remedy for cough in 
horses, with complete success. They should be cut fine and 
mixed with the grain given to the horse." 

1 133. Botts — ^Among the worms that lodge in the intestines 
of all animals, the botts are found, particularly in the stomach 
of the horse, and are produced by a kind of nit, the egg of a 
fly ; it may be observed in abundance upon the legs and shoul- 
ders of a horse, and is easily seen by its yellow colour, and 
might easily be curried off in time. 

1 134. £ is at all times a bad practice, to curry a horse in 
the stable; worse in time of those nits, mixing with the food 
in cleaning the curry combs on the trough, instead of which, 
either from irritation of the skin, or from instinct, the horse 
bites or licks his hairs, and swallows the greatest part of those 
nits, which soon hatch in his stomach, grow into botts, and 
fastening upon the inner coat, often perforate the stomach 
through. 
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1 135. ^^J%e botis onee formed in larger or smaller quantities, 
subject the animal to pains, the symptoms of which differ 
very little from those of the cholic. He looks at his side, lies 
down, rolls in agony from side to side, and soon dies in most 
cases, if a prompt remedy is not applied." — Franklin Farmer, 

1136. "To make the bott or grub let go his hold, (observes 
Mr. Walker, in the "Spirit of the Times,") give the horse 
a quart of molasses or dissolved sugar, with a quart of milk 
— ^in thirty minutes you will find the horse at ease ; then pul- 
verize one eighth of a pound of alum, dissolve it in a quart of 
warm water, and drench your horse — after which, in two hours 
or less, give the horse one pound of salts, and you will find 
the botts in his dung. I have never failed. I think this is, 
after all the speculations and cures I have seen, the only thin^ 
that will to a certainty remove the botts. 

" The molasses and swe^t milk causes the botts to let go, 
and prey upon the sweetening — the alum contracts him, and 
the salts pass him off." 

1137. To preserve a horse against botts. — "Give a horse 
occasionally a half pint of hard wood ashes mixed in his 
grain, and sprinkled or given in his drink. 

^^Another. — Give your horse salt freely — as that will, in 
nine cases out of ten, preserve him from the botts." — Farmer^ s 
Receipt Book, 

1138. ^^ Scratches are produced from many different camses; 
hard riding, dirty stables, legs left wet at night without rub' 
bing, standing in his manure, or mud, where he is confined in 
the stall, &c. Although much inflammation may appear, 
and the disease discover much inveteracy; the cure is not 
difUcult. 

1139. ^^ After washing the legs a/nd ambles with soap suds^ 
take one table spoonful of powdered brimstone, one table 
spoonful of lard, mix well together, and anoint the sores and 
parts inflamed twice a day. A horse will get well much 
sooner confined in a stall, than by running at large." 

1140. Another, — "Boil poke root to a strong decoction, and 
bathe the ancles twice a day. In all cases a clean stable will 
aid you much in making a quick cure of the scj^tches." — 
Farmer artd Gardener. 

1141. Mange. — Wash clean with soap suds, and anoint 
with sulphur and lard, in equal quantities. 

1142. ^^Galls and wounds, — I confidently recommend a solu- 
tion of saltpetre and blue stone. The saltpetre should be 
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first dissolved in warm water, in such proportions fis to be 
moderately strong to the taste, and blue stone added, until the 
solution is slightly tinged. This and nothing else, is to be 
iised as a wash, two or three times a day. It purifies the 
wound, destroys proud flesh, produces granulations immedi* 
ately, and heals the worst wounds in a surprisingly short time. 
I have had horses badly kicked and otherwise hurt, in mid 
winter, and mid summer ; their cure was equally rapid,, and 
afterwards no scar was visible. The wound requires no cover- 
ing — ^flies will not approach it, and dressing it with a small 
mop of rags tied to a stick, is very little trouble. Wounds do 
not require to be sewed up under this treatment, at least I 
never saw any advantage from it, as the stiches uniformly 
have torn out. The skin will approximate as the wound 
heals." — Farmer's Cabinet. 

1 143. Horseflies. — " In order to prevent horses being teased 
with flies, take two or three small handfuUs of walnut leaves, 
upon which pour two or three quarts of soft cold water, let it 
infuse one night, and put the whole the next morning into a 
kettle, and let it boil for a quarter of an hour ; when cold, it 
will be ready for use. Nothing more is required than to 
moisten a sponge with the liquid, and before the horse goes' 
out of the stable, let those parts which are most irritable be 
smeared over with the liquor, viz: — ^between the ears, the 
neck, the flank, &c. Not only the lady or gentleman who 
rides out for pleasure, will derive benefit from the walnut 
leaves thus prepared, but the coachman, the wagoner, and all 
others who use horses during the hot months." — Southern 
Agriculturist. 



Art. CXV.— useful TABLES. 

1144. A table to show at a glance^ the number of hills or 
plants contained in an acre of land, at any given distance 
from each other, from 40 feet by 40, to 1 foot by 1, omitting 
fractions. 
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l\i5. Weight of grain.— Whesit 60 lbs.; rye, 53 lbs.- 
barley, 47 lbs.; Indian com, 56 lbs.; peas, 64 lbs.: beans, 63 
lbs; oaU,381bs. 
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1146. To find the contents of a hinn of corn^ or any grain. 
Multiply the length bj the width, and then by the depth, 
divide by 5, substract the quotient from the dividend, and 
halve it by cobbs, viz : — a binn 10 feet wide, 15 feet long, and 
8 feet deep. 

Binn 10 feet wide. 
Multiply by 15 feet long, 

~~50 
10 



150 
Multiply by 8 feet deep, 

Divide by 5) 1200 

240 substract the quotient from the dividend 

Divide for cobbs 2) 960 

480 nett bushels. 



1147. An acre of land contains 

4 roods, each rood 40 rods, poles, or perches. 
160 rods, 30|: yards each. 
4,840 square yards, 9 feet each. 
43,560 square feet, 144 inches each. 
174,240 squares of 6 inches each. 
6,272,640 inches, or squares of one inch each. 



1148. 


Wtiffhti 


f. 




A cubic foot of loose earth or sand, 


weighs 95 pounds. 


u 


u 


common soil. 


« 124 « 


. (( 


u 

CI 

ct 


strong soil, 
clay, 
mason's work, 


«- 127 « 
« 135 " 
" 205 « 






cast iron, 
steel. 


" 450 45" 

« 489 8« 


u 


it 


lead. 


" 709 5" 




IC 

u 
(( 


platina, 

copper, 

cork, 


• « 1218 75 « 
" 486 75 « 
« 15 « 


it 


C( 


tallow, 


« 59 « 


u 


(C 


oak, 


« 73 15 « 


u 


<( 


brick. 


« 125 " 
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MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

1 149. A line is the twelfth of an inch, and one hundred and 
forty fourth of a foot. 

A geometrical pace is 44 feet English; and an English 
mile contains 1,200 paces, or 1,760 yards, 5,280 feet 

A Scotch mile contains 1,500 paces ; a German mile 4,000; 
a Swedish and Danish mile 5,000 ; the Russian mile 750. 

A hand, used. in measuring the height of horses, is 4 inches. 

A SurveyoT^s chain is 4 pgles, or 66 feet, divided into 100 
links of 792 inches. A square chain is 16 poles, and 10 
square chains are an acre; 640 square acres are a square 
mile; and 4,840 square yards are an acre, 6,958 yards each way. 

T%e Irish acre is 7,840 square yards. 

The Scotch acre is 127 English. 

A French arpent is five eighths of an English acre. 

121 Irish acres are equal to 196 English. 

48 Scotch acres are equal to 61 English. 

1 1 Irish miles are equal to 14 English. 

80 Scotch miles are equal to 91 English. 



TASKS FOR ABLE BODIED LABOURERS. 

1150. At the different employments of the farm and plan- 
tation. 

(Note. — The following tasks may under some circumstan- 
ces he too large, and should be varied according to the state 
of the land, &c., particularly in ditching, hoeing, and listing ; 
for in many places it would be easier to ditch 800 feet, than it 
would 500 feet where there are stumps, springs, sands, &c.) 

Ditching. — 600 square feet. 

Putting mud upon the bank. — 600 square feet. 

In making new drains. — 15 inches wide, and two and a 
half feet deep, 210 feet in length. 

Cleaning old drains, — 6 to 10 tasks, or quarters, according 
to the mud. 

Cleaning old ditches, — 1 to 2 tasks, or quarters, according 
to the mud. 

Turning up land with a hoe. — 1 quarter of an acre; but if 
stiff clay, it will require a third more labour. 

Chopping. — One half an acre. 

Listing ground. — One half an acre is the quantity allotted 
to each hand, but in old pastures, having a tough sod, one 
quarter of an acre is as much as they can get through with ; 
and even then with difficulty. 
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Bedding up. — In light soil 1 quarter and a half, to 2 quar- 
ters, or one half an acre. 

Trenching. — For small grain on high land, 3 quarters of 
an acre, 80 or 90 rows in each quarter. On rice plantations j 
the Surveyor's measure is seldom made use of. One half acre 
is 150 feet each way; a quarter is 75 feet each way, which is 
trenched 15 inches from centre to centre; this gives 60 rows 
in the quarter. 

Covering. — 3 quarters of an acre, 80 or 90 rows in each 
quarter. 

Sotoing. — 2 and a half to 3 acres. If the wind is high 
perhaps not more than 1 or 1 and a half acres, this depends 
on the number of trenches in an acre. (See trenching.) 

Hoeing cotton, corn and potatoes. — 1 half to 1 acre. 

Hoeing rice. — 1 half an acre upon tide lands ; but inlands 
Bometimes liot a quarter. 

Threshing. — ^500 sheaves for a woman ; 600 for a man. 

In laying out fields into quarters or tasks, a man and boy 
will do 40 acres. 

Getting task stakes, — 500 to a hand. 

Getting staves.-^i men to 800 staves. 

Drawing staves. — 500 each hand. 

Getting barrel heading. — 4 men to 300. 

Hoop poles. — 100 and brought home, if the distance is short, 
or 120 if left in the woods. 

Getting puncheons. — 500 broad puncheons, 4 and 5 feet in 
length, for 3 hands. 

Squaring timber. — 100 feet per day each carpenter. 

Sawing pine. — 100 feet; cypress, 120 feet. 

Making worm fences. — Rails on the spot, and every thing 
ready and placed clear — a man and woman can put up 100 
pannels. 

Spliting rails. — 100 rails, 12 feet long and heavy. 

'Post and rail fence. — 4 negroes can put up 30 or 40 pannels 
per day, dig the holes 2 and a half to 3 feet deep, put down 
the posts, and rammed properly at 9 feet apart from eaeh other. 

Morticing posts. — ^A carpenter can make 60 mortices per 
day. 

Spliting garden' pailings. — 500 to 3 men. 

Cutting wood. — 1 cord, 8 by 4, by 4 feet. 

Making rice barrels. — 3 barrels a day ; half barrels, 4 a day. 

Shingling, — A square of 10 feet. 
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Mowing Aay.-*For an experienced labours, half an acre 
per diem. 

Cradling oats, or small grain. — An expert hand after a 
little practice, can with ease cradle 3 acres a day, but it is not 
uncommon for experienced hands to cradle 4 and a half to 5 
acres. 



Art. CXVL— useful RECEIPTS. 

SOAP FROM MYRTLE WAX. 

1151. ''To three bushels and a half of common wood 
ashes, was added half a bushel of unslacked lime. These 
being well mixed together, were put into a cask capable of 
containing sixty gallons, and was filled up with water. In 
forty-eight hours the lye was strong enough to float an egg. 
It was then drawn off, and from six to eight gallons of it put 
into a copper kettle, capable of containing .about twenty-five 
gallons. To this was added only four pounds of mjnrtle wax. 
This was kept boiling over a constant steady fire, from nine 
o'clock in the morning till three in the afternoon. For the 
first three or four hours, a supply of strong lye was poured in 
occasionally, and the whole frequently well stirred with a 
ladle. After six hours boiling, two quarts of common large 
grain salt were thrown into the kettle, which was left one 
hour more to simmer over a slow fire. The liquor was then 

,jmt into tubs to cool, where it continued twenty-four hours ; 
and then the soap was taken out, wiped clean, aiid put to dry. 
The next day it was weighed, when the produce was found to 
be forty-nine pounds of good solid soap, from the materials, 
and by the process above mentioned. At the end of six weeks 
the soap had lost only a few pounds, from the evaporation of 
its watery particles. 

" In many parts of our State the myrtle tree is abundant, 
and from three pecks to a bushel may be gathered from a 
hand per day." — From the Southern Agriculturist of 1839, 
oevr the signature of Economy, St. PauTs Parish. 

1 152. To cure meat. — Boil together, over a gentle fire, six 
pounds of common salt, two pounds of powdered loaf sugar, 
tfayee ounces of saltpetre, and three gallons of spring water. 
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Skim it while boiling, and when quite cold, pour it over the 
meat, every part of which must be covered with the brine. 

Small pork will be sufficiently cured in four or five days ; 
hams intended for drying, in two weeks, unless they are very 
large. The pickle may be used again and again, if it be fresh 
boiled up with a small addition of the ingredients. Before 
putting the meat into the brine, soak it in water, press out the 
blood, and wipe it dry and clear. 

BURDEN'S RECEIPT FOR CURING BEEF. 

1 153. To every thirtjj pounds of beef, rub in one ounce of 
saltpetre powdered fine, then have it rubbed well with salt ; 
(which should be rather fine,) let it remain in an empty bar- 
rel for a day or two, then have it rubbed again with salt^ 
first draining oflf any juice which may have exuded — ^make 
a pickle of salt and water strong enough to bear a fresh egg, 
and to a half barrel of it, put an ounce of saltpetre, and half 
a.pint of molasses — ^put in the beef, and in a week or ten days, 
boil the pickle, and skim off the froth which will rise to the 
top in the process, when the froth ceases to rise, let the pickle 
cool, and when perfectly cool, put it over the beef again, and 
80 let it remain, and use the beef as you may require it. If 
the weather should be very warm, or tHe beef be kept long 
in the pickle, it may require boiling again, which you can 
ascertain by its changing to a bloody colour. 

N. B. The flat rib, round, and navle, or flank pieces, are the 
best for pickling, and the beef should always be very fat. — 
The beef may be used in ten days after first putting it in pickle. 

HUGER»S RECEIPT FOR CURING BEEF OR TONGUES. 

1 154. To one hundred pounds of beef, take of fine salt, five 
quarts, of brown sugar, four pounds, and of saltpetre, four 
ounces. The beef, or tongues, being washed clean, and 
drained off, (by being left on a table elevated at one end for 
half an hour,) rub in the above ingredients, well mixed 
together, until the whole are consumed — this will be the case 
in twenty minutes — ^then pack away in the harness casks, and 
sprinkle a handful of salt on the top. In two or three weeks 
you will have excellent beef, that will be sweet and tender 
until May or June. 

A SUPERIOR AND LASTING WHITE WASH. 

1 155. Take one quarter of a peck of unslaked lime, pour 

20* 
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on it a kettle of boiling water, while slacking, add one half a 
gallon of chamber lye, when perfectly slacked, dilute it with 
water to the proper consistence, and add one quarter of an 
ounce of Prussian blue, this will give a beautiful and lasting 
white wash, that will neither peal off, or turn yellow. In- 
crease the quantity of blue, and you will have a dark or pale 
blue, as suits your taste. Add yellow or red ochre, and have 
these tints if you desire it. 

DOMESTIC YEAST. 

1156. Boil one pound of good wheat flour, one quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of 
water, for one hour. When milk warm, bottle it, and cork 
close, it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. One pint of 
this yeast will make eighteen pounds of bread. 

FROM A OERMAK PAPER. 

TINCTURE OF ROSES. 

1157. Take the leaves of the coilimon rose, place them 
without pressing them, in a bottle, pour good spirits of wine 
upon them, close the -bottle, and let it stand until it is required 
for use. This tincture will keep for years, and yield a per- 
fume little inferior to otto of roses ; a few drops of it will suf- 
fice to impregnate the atmosphere of a room with a delicious 
odor. Common vinegar is greatly improved by a very small 
quantity being added to it. 

TO MAKE DELIGHTFUL BITTERS. 

1158. Take one ounce of bark, one ounce of sweet orange 
peel, half an ounce of chamomile flowers, half an ounce of 
calamus, and one pinch of angelica root. Put all into two 
quarts of old brandy, shake the bottle twice a day, and it will 
be fit for use in four days. You may add a few raisins and 
cloves. 

TO MAKE YEAST THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR. 

1159. In Long Island they make yeast cakes. A parcel of 
these cakes is made once a year. That is often enough.-^ 
And when you bake, you take one of these cakes, (or more 
according to the buln of the hatch,) and with them raise your 
bread. The very best bread is lightened with these cakes. 

The maieritds for a good batch of these cakes are as foU 
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lows: — Three ounces of good fresh hops; three and a half 
pounds of rye flour ; seven pounds of Indian com meal ; and 
one gallon of ivater. Rub the hops so as to separate them. 
Put them into the water, which is to be boiling at the time. — 
Let them boil half an hour. Then strain the liquor through 
a sieve into an earthen vessel. While the liquor is hot, put in 
the rye flour ; stirring the liquor well and quickly, as the rye 
flour goes into it. The day after, when it is working, put in 
the Indian com meal, stirring it well as irgoes in. Before it 
is all in, the mess will be very stiflf; and it will in fact be 
doughy very much of the consistence of the dough that bread 
is made of. Take this dough, knead it well, as you would 
for pie crust Roll it out .with a rolling pin, as you roll out 
pie crust, to the thickness of about a third of an inch. When 
you have it (or a part of it at a time,) rolled out, cut it up into 
cakes with a tumbler glass turned upside down. Take a clean 
board, (a tin may be better,) and put the cakes to dry in the 
tun. Turn them every day ; let them receive no wet ; and 
they will become as hard as ship biscuit. Put them into a 
bag or box, and keep them in a place perfectly free from damp. 
When you bake, take two cakes, put them into hot water 
over night, having cracked them first. Let the vessel con* 
taining those stand near the Are place all night. They will 
dissolve by themorning, and then you use them in setting your 
sponge^ (as it is called,) precisely as you would use the yeast 
of beer. — Cobbett. 

TO PRESERVE RHUBARB. 

1160. When its leaves are pretty large, you cut them off 
6lose to the stem, and if the plant be fine, the stalk of the leaf 
will be from eight inches to one foot long. After being stripped 
of the skin, or outer covering, and divested of its small fibres, 
or stringiness, which it is liable to, in an advanced stage of its 
growth, it should be cut into bits of a half inch or less in 
length, and then parboiled with sugar, and such spices as 
may best suit the palate. It will keep this way the same as 
other preserves, and may be used not only in pies and tarts, 
but it makes excellent pudding by flattening a suety crust 
with a rolling pin, then spreading on the fmit, rolling it up 
in an oval shape, and boiling itnn a cloth. The fmit this 
way will retain its virtues, and the jftidding may be served up 
hot, in slices of from half an inch to an inch thick, and spread- 
ing butter and sugar between the layers. 
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ARROW ROOT PUDDING. 

1161. Take six eg^s, one and a half pints of milk, a heap- 
ing table spoonful of arrow root, the arrow root and milk to 
be well mixed together previous to putting in the eggs, the 
latter to be well beat ; then boil forty-five or fifty minutes. 

TOMATO OMELET. 

1 162. Peel a quart of ripe tomatoes ; chop and put them 
down to simmer for about twenty minutes, with as much 
water as will cover them; chop a few onions very fine^ and 
throw them in with crumbled bread, and a lump of fresh but- 
ter, and when nearly done, beat up four eggs^ and stir them in 
for a few minutes, and serve the omelet up. 

TO COOK THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

1 163. "Wash and scrape or pare them ; boil in milk and 
water till they are soft, which will be from a quarter to half 
an hour. Take them out and stew them a few minutes in 
the following sauce. Roll a bit of butter the size of a wal*. 
nut in flour, mix it with half a pint of cream or milk, season 
it with pepper, salt, and grated nutioieg, and you have a de* 
lightful fricassee. They may be boiled plain, and served up 
with a little melted butter poured over them." 

TO COOK SWISS CHARD. 

1 164. Trim the leaf from the stem with a knife, and boil 

the stem in water with a little salt till tender, then take them 

o.ut and drain all the water off, put them in a stew pan, pour on 

some drawn butter, (sattce blanche^ as the French call it,) covet 

them close, and stew them for fifteen minutes. It is then equal 

to asparagus. The leaf part is cooked in the same way, and 

some cook the leaf and stem together, but the^ are much bettei 

cooked separately. Cooked thus, the leaf is fully equal to 

spinach." 

TO DRESS RABBIT OR MOLE SKINS. 

1165. "Take a teaspoonful of alum, and two of saltpetre, 
both finely powdered ; mix them well ; sprinkle the powdei 
on the flesh side of the skins, then lay the salted sides of two 
skins together, leaving the fur outward ; roll the skins exceed- 
ingly tight, and tie it round yirith a thread ; hang the roll in a 
dry place for some days, then open it, and if sufliciently dry, 
scrape them clean with a blunt knife, and keep them in a dry 
situation. This finishes the process." 
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THB NUMBERS ARE THE PARAORAPHS AND NOT PAGES. 

A. 

Acre, contents of an, 1147. 

Apiary, to establish an, 1100. 

Apricots, 729. Stocks for, 674. To protect from insects, 712. 

April, Vegetable Calendar for, 485. 

Apple trees, 715. Stocks for, 672. To protect from insects, 713. 

Arrow root, 312. Medicinal use of, 313. Preparation of the root, 317. 

To make a pudding of, 1161. 
Arsenic, use of, dtc, 72. 
Artichokes, sowing the seeds of, 415. To make new plantatiouB of, 410, 

473. Dressing the beds. 390, 409, 619, 63^. 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, the, 234. Great yield of, 236. As a food for hogs, 

240. To cook for table use, 1163. 
Ashes, wood and coal, 21. 
Asparagus, sowing the seeds of, 424, 425. Making new beds, 416.— « 

Dressing old beds, 390, 409, 619, 636. 
August, Vegetable Calendar for, 572. 

B. 
Bacon, 922.- Hogs suitable for making, 924. Salt for curing, 927.— 

Smoking, 928. Keeping and preserring, 933. Carolina receipt for 

curing, 934. 
Balm, 360. 
Balsam apple, 511. 
Bantam fowls, 992. 

Barley, 169, 626. Time and method of harvesting, 172. 
Beans, 375, 398, 462, 634, 641. 
Beans, snap, 463, 495, 515, 542, 559, 585, 595, 609. 
Beans, pole or running, 327, 399, 463, 496. 
Beans. Lima and Civie, 464. 

Beef, curing, 1152. Burden's receipt for do., 1153. Hager's do., 1154. 
Bees, 1089. To establish an apiary, 1100. Time of swarming, 1104. 

Hiving, 1109. The bee house, 1110. Gathering and preserving 

the honey, 1111, 1115. To clarify the honey, 1116. Extracting 

wax from honey comb) 1117. 
Beets, 376, 401, 452, 525, 567, 576, 591. 
Beets, field culture for cattle, 199, 453. 
Beets, sugar for milch cows, 453. 
Ben^, 306. 
Bedding lands, 1150. 
Birds, destructive, 55. 
Bitters, to make delightful, 1158. 
Bones crushed for manure, 16. 
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Brimstona potatoe, 147, 148. 

Brocoli, 380, 490, 530, 573, 594, 606. 

Broom corn, 394. 

Baddihg or inoculating, 667, 677. Advantages of, 679. Choice of bade* 

680. Preservation of the buds, 681. 
Baildings for raising poultry, 995. 
Butter, 879. Keeping, 881. Wooden kits for, 883. 

c. 

Cabbages, 379, 406, 455. 487, 516, 531, 554 574, 593, 605, 638, 644.— 

Spring, 343. Red pickling, 489. Cabbage seed, 344. Cowpening 

for planting, 353, 358. Cut worm, 55, 348, 455. 
Cabbage worm and lice, 57, 355. 

CaWes, 833. Care of during winter, 833, 834. Fattening, 835. 
Capons, 1030. 
Carrots, 391, 401. 454, 498, 535, 534, 567, 576, 591, 616. 633, 647.— 

Field culture of, 335. 
Cattle, breeding and rearing* 810. 
Cauliflowers, 380, 458, .490, 530, 533, 555. 573, 594, 606. 
Cellars for preserving sweet potatoes, 354. 
Cellery, 384, 471. 506, 531, 538, 561, 578, 599, 618, 635. 
Chittagong or Malay fowl, 993. 
Chopping land, day's task, 1150. 
Cherries. 736. To protect from insects, 713. 
Chickens, 1030. First food, &c., 1031. 
Citron meloiu, 507. 
Compost manures, 33. 
Corn stalk manure, 31. Fences of, 49. 
Corn, Indian, 361, 469. Selecting for seed, 368. Manuring, 376. Cul. 

tivating, 377. Tarring seed, 68. Planting for mutton, 431, 469.— 

Cultivated for fodder, 387. 
Com, Guinea, 391. 
Corn, broom, 394. 

Cowpening land for cabbages, 353, 358. 
Cow peas, 384. 

Covering seeds in trenches, a day's task, 1150. 
Cradling oats or small grain, day's task, 1150. 
Cresses, 407. 476, 566, 603. 

Crows, to protect corn from, 67. To protect potatoes, 69. To poison, 74. 
Cucumbers, 441, 501, 536, 549. Early, 319, 433. 
Curing meat, 1153. 
Curculio, 64. To destroy, 65. 
Cushaws, 445. 
Cuttings, propagation by, 656. Time for taking off the, 657. Choice 

of, 659. 
Cut worm, 55, 348, 455. 

D. 
Dairy, the. 865. Directions to dairy maid, 867. 
Dale's hybrid turnip, 334. 
December, monthly Calendar for, 638. 
Destructive birds, insects, dtc, 55. 
Destruction of vermin by poison, 70. 
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Distilling, plants for, 525. 

Dogs, to destroy fleas on, 76. 

Dnller, the, 160. 

Drilling and trenching, 99. 

Ditching, 1150. 

Ducks, management of young, 1051. Laying, 1053. Treatment after 

hatching, 1055. First food, 1055. To fatten, 1059. 
Dong, see manures, 1. 
Dunghill fowls, 989. 

E. 

Earth for hot heds, 39. For covering dung heaps, 7. 

Early melons, cucumbers, &c., 319, 433. 

Early vegetables, fence to protect, 49. 

Endive, 385, 565, 586, 597, 617. 

Eschallots, 381, 544, 633, 637, 643. 

F. 

Fall ploughing to destroy insects, 56. 

February, Vegetable Calendar for, 395. 

Fences, making worm, 1150* Post and rail, 1150. Corn stalk, 49. 

Fennel, 362, 479. 

Figs, 770. To protect from insects, 714. 

Fleas, to destroy, 76. 

Fly turnip, 61. 

Fodder corn, 387. 

Fowls, varieties of gallinaceous, 989. Capons, 994, 1030. Boxes for 
nests ot, 1000. Precautions in rearing, 1005. Choice and treat, 
ment of stock, 1008. When in their prime, 1009. Health of 
observable, 1010. The most useful cock* 1011. Number of hens 
to a cock, 1013. To promote laying, 1035. Eggs, 1014. Capri- 
ciousness of hens, 1016. Cruelty to, 1017 Attention to, 1018.— 
Feeding the setting hen, 1019. Management of chicks, 1030.-— 
Time when the chicks should quit the hen, 1033. To fatten, 1039. 
Dung of an excellent manpre, 33. 

Frames for hot beds and protection, 36, 39. Oiled paper, 53. 

Fruit trees, transplanting, 686. Cultivation of, 689. To bud, 677. To 
cause to thrive, ^5. Advantages of budding, 679. Mode of 
grafting, 683. 

G. 
Game fowls, richness and delicacy of flesh, pugnacity of, &,Cf 990. 
Garlic, 544. 633, 637, 643. 

Garden pailings, day's task in getting out, 1150. , 

Garden fences for early vegetables, 49. 
Gathering herbs for drying, 537. 
Geese, how kept to advantage, 1061. Breeding stock of, 1061. Watch* 

fulness of, 1064. Management of young, 1065. Feeding Btock« 

1069. Fattening, 1070. Green goose, 1071. 
Gherkins, 508, 550. 
Goats, 954. How fed and kept, 955, 957. Inconveniences of, 956.— > 

Internal structure of, 960. Odour from healthful, 960. Kept in 

stables, 960. 
Grafting, 667. Stocks for, 668. Mode o( 68S. Cleft or crown, 684, 
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Grafting clajs 685. 

Grape vines, 775. Propagation of, 776. Layering, 778. Transplant- 
ing, 779, 790. Cuttings of, 776, 770. Pruning and training, 780 to 
787. Protection from insects, 714. Cultivation of the grovnd, 788L 

Grape, the Isabella, 791. 

Grape, the Scoppemong, 799. 

Green crops as a manure, 13. 

Ground nuts, 340. 

Grub worm, the black, 55, 318, 455. 

Guinea h^n, character and propensities of the, 1045. Flesh of the, 1047. 
When in season for the table, 1047. 

Guinea grass, 189. 

Guinea corn, 291. 

Guinea squash, 433. 

H. 

Hams, curing, 934* 

Harrowing, directions for, 126. Land, when fit for the harrow, 129. 

Hawks, to destroy, 74. 

Haymaking, seasons for, 135. When to commence, 136. Directions 
after mowing, 136. Mowing, 132. The Scythe, 13a Directionfl 
to the mower, 132. 

Hens. See fowls. 

Herbs, 360, 430, 474, 527. Gathering to dry, 527. Drying, 527, 528. 

Hiving beeb, 1109. 

Hives, gathering honey from bee, 1111. 

Hogs, period of gestation, 885. Sow when ^t for breeding, 885, 889 
Treatment of the sow 'when nursing, 888. Age of boar, 891.— » 
Choice of breeding stock, 895. Treatment of sows, 897. Treat, 
ment of pigs, 900. Cleanliness in keeping, dOl. Feeding, 903. — 
Preparation of the food for, 908. Results of boiling grain, 909. 
To make a boiler or steamer, 912* Various kinds of food for, 
913. Prevention of disease, 918. Salt for, 919. 

Honey, gathering and preserving, 1111. To clarify, 1116. 

Honey comb, to extract wax from, '1117. 

Hoop poles, day's work in cutting, 1150. 

Horses, care of, 1118. Stables for, 1120. Currying and cleaning, 1122, 
1134. Water for, 1125. Feeding, 1129. Chopped straw, 1129.-— 
Straw cutter, 1130. Soaking corn for, 1131. Cough in, 1132.— 
Botts, 1133. Scratches, 1138. Mange, 1141. Galls and wounds, 
1142. Horse flies, 1143. 

Horse radish, 388. 

Hot beds, 35. Large frames for market gardeners, 36. Small frames, 
37. To make, 38. Dung for, 38. Earths for, 39. Sowing seeds 
in, 41. Management of, 42. Method of giving air to the plants, 
43, 45. Attention to the plants in, 44. Watering, 46. Protec- 
ting, 47. 

House sweepings as a manure, 26. 

Human manure, ^. 

I. 

Implements, 372. 

Imported trees, management of, 688. . 
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Insects, birds, and ^nadrnpeds, destmction of, 55. 

Indian corn, 261. 

Irish potatoes, 392, 400, 465, 568, 648. 

J. 
January, Vegetable Calendar, for 373. 

Jerusalem artichoke, 234. As food for hogs, 240. To cook, 1163. 
July, Vegetable Calendar for, 553. 
. June, Vegetable Calendar for, 530. 

K 

Kale, Scotch, 519. Sea, 428. 
Kits for preservi ng butter, 862, 
Kohl rabbi, 378, 580. 

L. 

• Larks, to destroy, 75. 
Lavender, 363. 
Layers, ^propagation by, 662. 
Laying out fields in tasks or quarter acres, 1150. 
Leather, refuse as manure, 18. 
Leather coat potatoes, 248. 
Leeks, 434, 460, 500, 543, 560, 611. 
Lettuce, 383, 404, 467, 505, 564, 582, 598, 607, 633, 647. 
Lice, cabbage, 57. On animals, 76. 
Linseed oil, use of in the destruction of insects, 76. 
Listing land, the day's task, 1150. Old fields, 164. 
Littering cattle pens, 11. 
Liquid manures, 33. 

M. 

Manures, 1. Making, 5. To economise, 7. Earth for coyering, 8, 9. 
Dead animals used for manure, 12. Green crops used as, 13.— 
Urine, 14. Hogs' hair, 15. Bones, 16. Horn and trimmings of 
horses* feet, 17. Refuse leather, 18. Burnt straw, 19. Soot, 20. 
Coal and wood ashes, 21. Pigeons dung, 22. Fowls dung, 23. — 
Rabbits dung, 24. Night soil, or human manure, 25. Poudrette, 
25. Street and road dirt, and the sweepings of houses, 26. Pond 
and ditch mud,- 27. Marsh or salt mud. 28. Salt, 30. Salt marsh 
and rushes, 29. Corn stalks, 31. Composts, 32. Liquid, 14, 33. 

Mangle Wartzel, 199. 

Mangoes, cultivation of, 483. Time of planting, 503. Preeerviog the 
frait, 623. 

March, Vegetable Calendar for, 436. 

Marjoram, 364. 

May, Vegetable Calendar for, 514. 

Measures of length, table of, 1149. 

Measuring grain in binns, 1146. 

Meat, curing, 1152. Burden's receipt, 1153. Huger's receipt, 1154.— 
Carolina receipt for curing bacon, 934. 

Melons, -method of raising early, 319. Preparations for, 432. Water 
and musk, 325, 446, 448, 501, 526, 549, 557. Citron, 507, 526, 550. 

Milch cows, at what age in their prime, 833. Providing food for, 834. 
Results from keeping short, 835. Milking, 836. To keep in per- 
fection, 837. Water for^ 840. MUk pans, &c., 866. {^laa for 
21 
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MolaikiiM, to diMi nhMuA lltt. 
Mowinc, 138. 

Mod for maminiif . Sea aiaii«raa» S7, SB. 
MQahroom, 989, 499, 603. 
Moatord, 300, 407, 400^ 476, 477, 609. 
Mf rtia wax, graat jiald of aoap froon, 1151. 
Myrtia, wild, to protoet com from weafila, 60. 

N. 

Naatmtiiuii, 480. 

Nactarinea, 731. Stocka to bod oo, 675. To protect from inaeeiSt 719. 
Night aoil, or bonan oiaaora, 95. . 

NoTeoibar, VafacaUa Calendar for, 697. 

O. 
Oata, 179. Preparation of land for, 180. Early aown, 181. Sunt in, 

189. To detect bad aeed, 183. Time of hanrealiiig, 185. 
October, Vegetobla Calendar for, 604. 

Oil from linaeed, for deatroying inaecta, 76. Bend, 307. Olive* 807. 
Okra, 449, 499, 536. 
Old fielda, liating and bieaking op, 164. 
OliTe, deacription of the, 803. Uae o^ 805. Pickled, 806. OU o( 807. 

Propagation of and pmning, 808. 
Omelet of tomatoea, to make a delight Ail, 1169. 
Oniooa, 381, 434, 460, 499, 594, 547, 584, 590, 619, 631, 649. 
Prangea, 795. 
Orchard, 649. 
Oxen, breaking yoong, 898. Food of, 899. Woriung in wet weather, 

831. Solotion for waahing galla off, 839. 

P. 
Paper framea, 53. 
Paraley, 387, 475. 

Paranipa, 391, 401, 498. 595, 567. Field enltore of, 933. 
Peach treea, 790. Protect from inaecte, 719. Yallowa in, 793. Props. 

gate, 795. 
Peacocks, apt to dcTonr yoong ponltry, 1048. Tail when foil, 1049. 
Pear treea, 716. Manoring, &c., 717. Propagation of. 718. Pmning, 

719. Protect from inaecta, 713. 
Peas, 374, 396. 470, 630, 639. Cow peaa. 984. 
Penny royal, 366. 
Peppera< 433, 439, 494. 593. 
Pigeoni, 1075. Dove cote, or pigeon honae, 1079. To mateh or pair, 

1084. Incubation, 1085. Food for, 1087. Dong of, for manore, 99. 
Pigi, treatment of, 900. 
Pia^ boildinga and cellara, 955. 
Ploughing, 114. Rules for ploughmen, 115. 
Plums, 733. Propagation of. 735. Protection of inaecta, 713. 
Poison, use of in the deatmction of antmala, birdib Slc^ 70. 
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Poland fowls, 991. 

Pomgranates, 797. PropagrAtien, 799. Praning, 803. 

Potatoes, sweet, 242, 435. 478, 509. Preserying, 253. Forwarding, 356. 

Slips of, 250, 551. 
Potatoes, Irish, 392, 400, 465, 568, 648. 
Poudrette, or dessicated night soil, 25. 
Propagation by cuttings, 656.- Slips, 661. Layers, 662. Snckera, 665. 

Budding, 667, 677. Grafting, 667, 683. 
Protecting and sheltering early vegetables, 48. 
Pruning fruit trees, 693. Orchard and standard trees, 696. Bearing 

trees, 701. Objects of standard trees, 700. Aged trees, 704. 
Pudding of arrow root, 1161. 
Pumpkins, 445. 
Puncheons, a day's task for a labourer, 1150. 

a 

Quinces, propagation of, 740. Earliest varieties, 741. Use of, and pre- 
serving, 74^. 

R. 

Rabbits, keeping, 961. House, 963. Breeding, 960. Best kinds, 971. 
Feeding, 979. Test of health, 980. When sold, 982. Age to 
fatten, 983. Flesh of, 985. Castrated, 986. Fattening, 983, 987. 
To slaughter, 988. Dung of as a manure, 24. To tan the skins 
of, 1165. 

Radish, 386, 403, 466, 504, 522, 537, 563, 583, 600, 615, 633, 647. The 
house, 388. 

Raspberries, propagation of, 747. Pruning, 746. 

Rats, destruction of, 73. 

Receipts, useful, 1151. 

Red birds and larks, to destroy, 75. 

Red potatoes, 249. 

Refuse skins and leather as a manure, 18. * 

Rhubarb, 308, 427, 621. To preserve, 1160. 

Road and street dirt for manuring, 26. 

Rolling. 130. 

Roses, to make tincture of, 1157. 

Ruta baga, or Swedish turnip, 203, 552, 570, 589. 

Rye, sowing, 176, 626. Cultivating, 178. Green food for poultry, 177. 

S. 

Sage, 367. 

Salsify, 391, 401, 498, 525, 567. 576. 

Salt as a manure, 30. Salt mud, 28. 

Scotch kale, 519. 

Sea kale, 428. 

Seeds, saving and preserving, 77, 88, 89, 90. Sowing, 93, 743. Soak- 
ing. 101. Table, 91. 

Setting stick, 111. 

September, Vegetable Calendar for, 587. 

Sheep, 935. Diseases of, 911. Number of awM to a ram, 943. Food, 
&c., 948. Shearing sheep, 953. 

Shingling, a day's work for a carpenter, 1150. 

Slip vines, 350, 551, 571. Propagation by, 661. 
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Smoking bacon, 928. Smut in oats, 183. 

Soap from myrtle wax, 1151. Sorrei, 368, 481. 

Sowing seeds, 93, 143. In hot beda, 41. Small grain, 143, 158* 

Spanish potatoe, 247. Fowls, 994. 

Splitting rails, 1150. Spring cabbages, 343. 

Squashes, 444, 501, 526. Guinea, 433, 450, 502. 

Straw used as a manure, 19. 

Strawberries, culture of, 747. Varieties of, 753. Culture for market, 

759« Manures for, 764. Great yield of, 767. Gathering the 

fruit, 766. Transporting to market, 768. 
Stakes, getting out, 1150. Stocks for grafting and budding, 668. 
Suckers, propagation by, 665. Sugar beets, 199, 453. 
Sun flower seeds for feeding poultry, 297. Cultivation and yield, 297.-^ 

Tea good in catarrhal affecttons, 299. 
Sweet potatoes, soils suitable for, 242. Manuring, 243. Varieties, 247. 

Slips of, 250, 551, 571. Covering vines, 252. Keeping, 253.— 

Forwarding for early market, 256. Crowb, 69. 
Swiis chard, 426, 592, 610. to cook, 1164. 

T. 
Tables, useful, 1144. Du|;ability of the vegetative quality of seeds, 91. 
Tanning rabbit or mole skins, 1165. 
Tansey, 369. Tanyah, 481, 510. Tart rhubarb, 308. 
Tarring seed corn, 68. Tasks for able bodied labourers, 1150* 
Thinning plants, 112. Threshing rice, day's task, 1150. 
Thyme, 370. Tincture of roses, 1157. 
Tomatoes, 433, 437, 491, 523, 535, 558. Omelet, 1162. 
Transplanting trees, 686. Plants, 102. Trenching and drilhng, 160, 1150. 
Trimmings of horses' feet as a manure, 17. 
Turnips, 377, 405, 459, 579. 588, 609, 632. Dale's hybrid, 224. Ruta 

baga, 203, 552, 570. 589. Cups for melons, &,c.j 320. 
Turkeys, varieties of, 1033. Treatment of young, 1039. When most 

liable to die, &.C., 1044. 

u. 

Unripe seeds, caution against, 92. Urine as a manure, 14. 

V. 
Vermin, destruction of, 55. 

w. 

Walnuts, American, 769. Watering hot beds, 46. 

Water melons, 325, 446, 557. 

Wax from honey comb, 1117. Myrtle wax to make soap, 1151. 

Weevils, to destroy, 60. 

Weights of grain, 1145. Comparative weights of substances, 1148. 

West India breed of fowls, 993. 

White wash, a lasting and superior, 1155. 

Wood ashes for manuring, 21. 

Worms and lice, cabbage, 57. Fruit trees, 63. Grub, 55, 348. 

Work horses, care of, &.C., 1118. 

Worm wood, 371. Wounds in trees, 707, 

Y. 

Yams, potatoe, 147. 

Yeast, domestic, 1156. To make that will keep a year, 1159. 
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